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HOME RULE FOR SCOTLAND. 


THE relation of Scotland to the 
Imperial Parliament is a subject 
that for a good many years back 
—during the dull season especi- 
ally, and those rare intervals of 
political repose which the feverish 
legislation of Mr Gladstone per- 
‘ mitted us to enjoy—has excited a 
fitful and languid interest. Two 
or three members of Parliament, 
who fancied that their importance 
was not sufficiently appreciated 
by the party which happened to 
be in power, used to shout them- 
selves hoarse on local platforms 
about the misgovernment of Scot- 
land by Edinburgh boards and 
Whig Lord Advocates; but no- 
body minded them much, and no- 
body was a bit the better or the 
worse. It might be perfectly true 
that the complaints and claims of- 
these gentlemen did not meet with 
the attention they expected; but 
people in general appeared to be 
fairly satisfied with the existing 
order of things; and the vigorous 
editor of the ‘Scotsman’ (there 
have been few brighter or wittier 
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controversialists than the late Alex- 
ander Russel) laughed the grum- 
blers out of court. 

The attack, in the first instance, 
was mainly directed against the 
national boards. The domestic 
administration of Scotland had 
been judiciously confided to bodies 
composed of Scotsmen; and these 
bodies had discharged their duties 
with discretion, economy, and effi- 
ciency. The agitation against them 
would probably have died a natu- 
ral death, for its hollowness was 
recognised by those in authority ; 
but private influence was brought 
to bear upon the Government, and 
to satisfy the agitators, a Com- 
mission, presided over by Lord 
Camperdown, and composed of a 
few Treasury officials, was ap- 
pointed by Mr Gladstone, in 1871, 
to inquire into the allegations. 
The Report of the Commission 
was exactly what was looked for. 
After going the round of the Scot- 
tish offices, the Commissioners ex- 
pressed, in the strongest terms 
consistent with official courtesy, 
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their conviction that the charges 
which had been preferred were 
baseless, and that Scottish public 
business in Scotland was con- 
ducted with perfect efficiency and 
surprising economy. It was im- 
possible, indeed, that they could 
have come to any other conclu- 
sion. They were. able from their 
own experience to compare ethe 
work done in Scotland by a hand- 
ful of men with the work done in 
England by a regiment of costly 
officials; and the results, as the 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr Robert Lowe, frankly admit- 
ted, were sufficiently remarkable. 
It was found that the most highly 
placed officer in Scotland did not 
receive the salary of a Treasury 
clerk, and that the rank and file 
of the departments were, in com- 
parison with those employed in 
similar capacities south of the 


Tweed, miserably underpaid. _ 
The agitation against the con- 
duct of Scottish business in Scot- 


and was, by the report of the 
Commission, nipped in the bud; 
but in the course of the discussion 
which the inquiry provoked, an- 
other and more substantial issue 
was raised. The grievance, though 
partly sentimental, was, to some 
extent, real. The system on which 
Scottish business had been con- 
ducted im London was unquestion- 
ably defective, if not anomalous. 
The Home Secretary was respon- 
sible to Parliament; but the re- 
sponsibility was illusory; and the 
entire burden of Scottish business 
fell on the Lord Advocate, who 
was commonly a lawyer in large 
practice, and who, as a rule, when 
first called to office, had had little 
or no experience of public affairs. 
Yet the system had, on the whole, 
worked fairly well. Andrew 
Rutherfurd, Duncan McNeill, John 
Inglis, James Moncreiff, were all 
politicians of exceptional capacity 
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—the natural leaders of the Scotch 
members, who were justly proud 
of their distinguished countrymen. 
To them we are indebted for much 
useful, if not heroic, iegislation. 
The name of Andrew Rutherfurd 
is associated with the simplifica- 
tion of feudal conveyancing, Dun- 
can McNeill’s with the reform of 
the poor-law, James Moncreiff’s 
with the reform of the bank- 
ruptcy laws, John Inglis’s with 
the reform of the universities. 
Many academical arguments might 
have been advanced in defence of 
an arrangement under which such 
excellent results had been obtained ; 
yet when seriously assailed, it 
could not be seriously defended. 
So long as the Lord Advocate was 
supreme there was little friction; 
but Lord Advocates are not always 
strong, and even Home Secretaries 
are sometimes obstinate and un- 
reasonable. ‘The scheme of a dual 
government became, as_ business 
increased and engagements multi- 
plied, more and more anomalous. 
Scotsmen going to London on mu- 
nicipal or parochial affairs could 
find no official who would listen 
to their complaints. The Lord 
Advocate was in the House of 
Lords attending to an appeal; while 
at the Home Office there was not 
even a clerk to whom the language 
of the North Briton was familiar, 
or who knew more of Scotland 
than of the interior of Africa. 
We are not among those who hold 
that the sole duty of the House 
of Commons is to grind out Acts 
of Parliament as a coffee-mill grinds 
out coffee, and that the session 
‘which cannot show a bulky volume 
of statutes has been worse than 
wasted. We have, on the contrary, 
a great deal too much grand-mo- 
therly government already; and 
the feverish fussiness of our social 
reformers does not require to be 
encouraged. We cannot fence out 
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. evil by Act of Parliament any 
‘ more than we can fence out disease 
and death. John Milton, Puritan 
as he was, did not love ‘‘a fugitive 
and cloistered virtue, unexercised 
and unbreathed, that never sallies 
out and seeks her adversary, but 
slinks out of the race where that 
immortal garland is to be run for, 
not without dust and heat,’’—a 
vigorous and robust national life 
not being possible under such con- 
ditions. Still there were some 
modest legislative reforms to which 
we had really no objection—a mo- 
dest Burgh Police Bill, a modest 
Universities Bill, being among the 
number; but even these, as it ap- 
peared, were notto be had on ahy 
terms. It could not, indeed, be 
denied that Scottish business in 
Parliament had, for some years 
back, plainly come to a dead-lock. 
Each of the Cabinet Ministers had 
enough to do in looking after his 
own bantlings, and the legislative 
eggs laboriously laid by Lord Ad- 
vocate Balfour were never even 
hatched—being indeed studiously 
left out inthe cold by an unsym- 
pathetic Home Secretary. 

The creation of a distinctively 
Scottish office in London was thus, 
for divers reasons, a wise and sal- 
utary movement. _ At the same 
time, we cannot understand why 
it should have been so ardently 
desired by those who protest 
against what is rather vaguely 
called ‘‘ centralisation.’’ The Scot- 
tish Secretary may, from his posi- 
tion inthe Government, be able to 
secure a better place for Scottish 
legislation in* the Cabinet menu 
of the session. That is undoubt- 
edly the main advantage of the 
appointment ; and it will be sacri- 
ficed—we may say in passing—if 
the Scottish Minister is not includ- 
ed in the Cabinet. The Duke of 
Richmond was a member of the 
Cabinet; so was Mr Trevelyan; 
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but Mr Gladstone could not iind a 
seat for Lord Dalhousie, and an 
evil precedent has, we regret to 
say, been followed by the exclusion 
of Mr Arthur Balfour. Mr Bal- 
four is not only a highly accom- 
plished man of letters and a keen 
and liberal thinker, but he is 
essentially a strong man—a man 
who does not shirk responsibility ; 
and from every point of view, 
imperial as well as local, his exclu- 
sion is to be deplored. It isa 
real loss to the Cabinet and the 
country. But the transference of 
Scottish local government from 
Edinburgh to London cannot be 
said to tend, wherever else it may 
tend, in the direction of ‘‘ decen- 
tralisation.’”” We are aware, of 
course, that such a transfer is not 
provided for by the letter of the 
Act—the powers of the Scottish 
Secretary being identical with 
those which had been previously 
exercised by the Home Secretary. 
But an active and ambitious Min- 
ister cannot be expected to con- 
fine his activities within the letter 
of the Act. The -duties of the 
Home Secretary were formal and 
ministerial, and had in course of 
time become more and more nomi- 
nal. The Annual Reports of the 
Departments were presented to 
him, and (when he had read them— 
if he did read them, and blue-books 
are not the light reading which 
even the most ponderous of Home 
Secretarles can be expected to 
relish) he laid them before Parlia- 
ment. If this were to be the limit 
of the Scottish Secretary’s official 
labours, the staff at Dover House 
might take a six months’ holiday. 
But we are probably not far wrong 
when we say that a considerable 
portion of the cases disposed of by 
the National Boards in Edinburgh 
will now be brought under the 
review of the Scottish Secretary 
in London. No decision is ever 
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given which satisfies all the parties 
to a suit, and wherever there is 
the ghost ofa chance that the de- 
cision may be upset, an appeal will 
be taken. In this way a Secretary, 
greedy for work, will find plenty 
of opportunity to occupy himsélf 
with purely local and domestic ad- 
ministration; but for our own 
part, we fail to see how the deter- 
mination of Scottish matters in 
London by an official who may or 
may not be acquainted with Scot- 
land, instead of-by a local Scottish 
Board, tends to discourage ‘‘ cen- 
tralisation.’’ It may prove of ad- 
vantange to the public (although the 
multiplication of offices unquestion- 
ably leads to circumlocution and 
delay ; and the number of letters 
that must now be written before 
an application for an additional 
charwoman can reach the Treasury 
is simply farcical) ; it may prove, 
we say, advantageous to the pub- 
lic, and it will probably not be un- 
popular with ‘those peripatetic 
politicians who feel that they 
are no longor the victims of a 
vicious system of central govern- 
ment when they are required, in 
the public interest and at the pub- 
lic expense, to spend the Easter 
holidays in the metropolis. 

Any apprehensions, however, 
that may be entertained on this 
score are purely speculative. The 
Scottish Office, since its institu- 
tion, so far as we have heard, has 
been conducted with distreet re- 
serve and circumspection. Yet it 
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is hard to please everybody, and j 
already the more restless of the 
Scottish members are showing their - 
gratitude for the boom they have 
obtained by frivolous criticism. 
One member cannot understand 
why a palatial residence like Doyer 
House is required to lodge a Secre- 
tary and a clerk; another directs 
attention to the fact that the army 
consists entirely of general officers 
on full pay, and that the rank and 
file are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. Even if it were all true, 
what then? Visible show and 
circumstance are potent factors in 
human affairs, and the decisions of 
a Scottish Minister will command 
a readier assent, we may presume, 
when issued from an imposing 
mansion in Downing Street. A 
philosopher, indeed, might attrib- 
ute the eclipse of one of the great 
offices of State of the old Scottish 
monarchy to the fact that the Lord 
Advocate had been obscurely 
housed from time immemorial in 
a couple of closets off Spring Gar- 
dens. It is true that the clerks at 
Dover House are not very numer- 
ous; but the nature of the work, 
what of it there is, requires that it 
should be discharged by officials of 
weight and position.!_ The Under- 
Secretary is a trained official whose 
wide experience and mature judg- 
ment it was expedient to utilise, 
and the Duke of Richmond is to be 
congratulated on the success of his 
experiment. Sir Francis Sand- 
ford, moreover, is a Scotchman by 





1It was stated in the debate on the Estimates that the Scottish Secretary had 


£2000 per 


annum, the Under-Secretary about 


the same, the Assistant Under- 


Secretary about £1000, and the private secretaries £400 or £500 between them, 
A statistical clerk and two lower division clerks completed the staff. The total 
charge for salaries was over £8000. The salaries of the Scottish Education De- 
partment officials at Dover House amount, we observe, to nearly £9000. We 
do not think, in spite of the critics, that these salaries are excessive; but it 
would only have been fair, when the new office was being organised, that the 
services, of certain veteran officers in Scotland, who for five-and-twenty or thirty 
years had discharged highly responsible and laborious duties on a wretched pit- 
ance (£300 or £400 per annum), should not have been overlooked, 
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birth; and in the Education De- 
partment, which he conducted for 
many years with unfailing suavity 
and eminent common-sense, he was 
brought into close relations with 
Scotchmen of every class. It is 
probably a mistake to assume that 
an intimate acquaintance with the 
parochial and municipal machinery 
of Scotland was, or ought to have 
been,an indispensable qualification. 
It is notorious, for instance, that 
the excellence of the descisions of 
the House of Lords, sitting as a 
Scotch Court of Appeal, is mainly 
due to the happy ignorance of 
Scotch law which English judges 
enjoy; and it is quite true that 
greater freedom of judgment is 
usually manifested by men who 
are untrammelled by the techni- 
calities of a system with which 
* they are unfamiliar. _ 

Whether the Scottish Secretary 
will succeed in obtaining a fair 
hearing for Scottish measures in 
Parliament remains, to be seen. It 
is true that a Crofters Bill was 
almost the only measure which Mr 
Gladstone’s latest Ministry was able 
to pass; but, with or without a 
Scottish Secretary, such a measure 
would probably have been produced. 
On the eve of an election cam- 
paign it was desirable that: some- 
thing should be done to conciliate 
the sympathies of Radical electors, 
and to terminate the state of 
anarchy—the more than Irish law- 
lessness—which prevailed in the 
Highlands and Islands, and for 
which the Home Secretary was 
directly responsible. It is hard to 
say as yet whether that measure is 
likely to prove a blessing or a curse 
to the misguided people who are 
now vicariously expiating the sins 
of omission and commission of 
which Sir William Harcourt was 
guilty during his tenure of office. 
We hold now, as we have held 
always, that if such a_ perilous 
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experiment was to be tried at all 
its execution should have been 
directly by first-ratemen. The 
Land Commission, in fact, should 
have been presided over by a law- 
yer enjoying the authority and 
position of a Senator of the College 
of Justice. The validity of the 
descisions of a Judge of the Court 
of Session, aided by competent as- 
sessors, could not have been seri- 
ously impeached ; and it is little 
less than a public scandal that the 
conduct of a a revolution in 
the tenure of Highland property 
should have been intrusted to any 
inferior tribunal. 

We have never disguised our 
opinion that (in so far as the 
conduct of Scottish business in 
Scotland was concerned) the ap- 
point ment of a Scottish Secretary 
was a matter of secondary import- 
ance. We were willing, and in- 
deed anxious, for the reasons we 
have stated, that the London de- 
partments should be reorganised ; 
and we can merely now express | 
the hope that, as a remedy for 
leglislative neglect, the change 
which has been affected may meet 
the moderate expectations of rea- 
sonable men. But there is another 
measure, closely affecting the re- 
lations of Scotland with the im- 
perial Parliament, which has al- 
ways seemed to us of first-rate 
importance, and which, through 
good and evil report, we have 
steadily - advocated. We venture 
to hope that some such measure 
may be carried by the Government 
now in office; but it’ is vain to 
disguise from ourselves that its 
progress is obstructed by serious 
obstacles of which it is foolish to 
make light,—obstacles, due not 
merely to the opposition of power- 
ful interests, which can only be 
removed by the most discreet and 
delicate management. 

In the agitation fur a Scottish 
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Minister of Cabinet rank, the far 
more vital matter to which we 
allude was allowed to drop out 
of sight. While the Home Rule 
propaganda was being promoted 
by Mr Gladstone, the claim was 
incidentally revived; but it ap- 
peared in such questionable shape, 
and such disreputable company, 
that a perfectly safe and innocent 
proposal excited suspicion and dis- 
trust—of which those who per- 
sistently oppose it are not being 
slow to take advantage. We be- 
lieve, however, that if a combined 
and resolute effort is made during 
the existence of the present Par- 
liament fo transfer the Scottish 
private bill legislation now trans- 
acted by Parliamentary Commit- 
tees to a Court sitting in Scotland, 
the transfer will be effected. But 
this devolution of authority will 
be sanctioned by a Parliament 
elected for the maintenance of 
Imperial Unity on one condition 
only—there must be a distinct 
undertaking on the part of its 
promoters that the measure is 
simply what it professes to be; 
for any attempt to associate it with 
other proposals which in the mas- 
guerade of Local Government in- 
volve more or less directly the prin- 
ciple of Home Rule,would be imme- 
diately fatal. We are of opinion, 
besides, that to delegate any fur- 
ther powers—any powers other 
than those to which we refer—to 
a Provincial Assembly, would be 
a proceeding at variance not only 
with constitutional practice, but 
with the spirit of the constitution. 

We do not propose at this time 
to enter into any elaborate exposi- 
tion of the arguments in favour of 
this strictly limited parliamentary 
devolution. It is enough to say 
that the transference, of Scottish 
private business from London to 
Edinburgh or Glasgow would from 
every point of view (except that 
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of the English parliamentary bar) 
be attended with advantage to 
Scotland. (1.) The business is at 
present done badly. The just de- 
termination of the questions sub- 
mitted for adjudication implies the 
possession of judicial aptitudes 
which members of Parliment do 
not profess to cultivate. It is 
transacted, moreover, in a_per- 
functory manner by men who are 
mainly occupied with other work, 
and under conditions which deprive 
their decisions of any intrinsic 
weight. (2.) It would not be 
difficult to establish a Court in 
Scotland which, from the legal 
knowledge and scientific training 
of its members, would secure the 
confidence of the country. Wedo _ 
not enter into details; but we are 
satisfied that the decisions of a 
tribunal presided over by one of * 
the Scotch Lords of Appeal (who 
have plenty of spare time on their 
hands), and comprising among its 
members (let us say at a venture) 
a Judge of the Court of Session, 
an eminent engineer or accountant, 
the provosts of the larger burghs, 
the conveners of counties, and the 
presidents of the Chambers of 
Commerce (in rotation), would be 
accepted without hesitation or de- 
mur. ‘(3.) The cost attending an 
inquiry at Edinburgh, Glasgow, or 
Aberdeen (that is to say, on the 
spot), and proceeded with uninter- 
ruptedly from Monday till Satur- 
day until completed, would be 
enormously less than that of an 
inquiry at irregular intervals before 
a Parliamentary Committee sitting 
in London. (We say a Parliament- 
ary Committee ; but it must be re- 
membered that every private bill 
is submitted to two Committes— 
a Committee of the Lords and a 
Committee of the Commons,—and 
that a bill which has passed the 
one may be rejected by the other). 
(4.) The old maxim of keeping 
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‘cour ain fish-guts for our ain sea- 
- maws”’ is taken to represent with 
substantial accuracy the convic- 
tions of the representative Scots- 
man. Yet year after year he is 
content (although otherwise heav- 
ily overtaxed for the common 
good) to allow an immense sum— 
probably not less than £100,000 
per annum—to be taken out of his 
pockets, and recklessly lavished 
upon parliamentary agents and 
parliamentary counsel at West- 
minster.! 

It cannot therefore be denied, 
we think, that the proposed change, 
by substituting a cheap and efficient 
for a costly and cumbrous inquiry, 
would be attended with advantage 
to Scotland. If, as we have said, 
Scotsmen would rest content with 
such a safe and salutary measure 
of reform as we have roughly out- 
lined, we are confident that it 


might be obtained without extreme 


difficulty or undue delay.? Un- 
happily this is not the case. 

The evil that men do lives after 
them; and though Mr Gladstone’s 
bill is dead and buried, the argu- 
ments by which it was recommend- 
ed are still potent for mischief. 
Sophistry and rhetoric between 
them have much to answer for in 
this world; but rhetoric and so- 
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phistry are never more indecently 
employed than when used to stir 
the slumbering animosities of race. 
Mr Gladstone’s history is history 
in hysterics. It was not the Irish 
Celt only who had been trodden 
down by the iron heel of brutal 
England,—dear old Scotland and 
poor little Wales were in as evil a 
plight. What was sauce for the 
Irish goose was sauce for the Scotch 
gander (and the Welsh gosling as 
well); and Scotland would never 
stand where she stood, and where 
she would have continued to stand 
but for the base and blackguardly 
Act of Union, until her national 
Parliament had been restored. So 
that Home Rule for Ireland! 
Home Rule for Scotland! Home 
Rule for Wales! Home Rule all 
round ! became the election cry. 
The Scottish people as a whole 
(Professor Blackie excepted) were 
quite contented. They had for- 
gotten all about the iniquity of 
the Act of Union. They had not 
the least suspicion that they were 
a down-trodden, dishonoured, and 
disaffected race. On the contrary, 
the proverbial _ petition—*‘‘ Lord 
gie us a gude conceit 0’ oorsels !”’ 
—had, it was thought, been abun- 
dantly answered. But when they 
were passionately urged by a great 





1Qnly an approximation to the cost of private bill legislation can apparently 


be arrived at. 


Mr Craig Sellar has recently obtained a return on the subject; 


but it is far from complete—only the expenses incurred by certain public bodies 
being shown. But whenever a bill is opposed by private parties, ‘heir expenses 
have also to be paid; and the numbers of bills which are opposed by individuals 
must include a considerable percentage of the whole. The bills promoted during 
the years of severe commercial depression to which the return applies—1883, 
1884, 1885—were far below the average, Gas, water, railways, tramways, 
harbours, were among the purposes for which the bills were sought; and the 
details are as follows: Cost of bills promoted by certain public bodies, £41,000; 
by railway companies, £154,000, by tramway companies, £10,000; by harbour 
authorities, £21,000—making together, £226,000. The entire cost of private 
bill legislation affecting Scotland only for these years cannot therefore have been 
less than £ 300,000. 

2Since the text was written we are glad to observe that Mr Balfour has 
undertaken to introduce a bill for this pu . The urgent necessity for “a 
long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all together,” should be at once recognised. 
Unless Scotland is united the bill will be lost. 
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statesmen to reconsider their posi- 
tion, we need not wonder that the 
vision of a Scottish Parliament in 
the High Street should have ap- 
pealed to the patriotic susceptibil- 
ities of Knox’s ‘‘ rascal multitude.’’ 
The fever did not last long; but 
while it lasted it was difficult to 
resist the infection. The fit has 
passed, it is true; but while an 
Independent Parliament and an 
Independent Executive are no 
longer clamoured for, except by a 
few heady enthusiasts, the agita- 
tion for some sort of National As- 
sembly or Convention, by which 
what are called ‘‘ purely Scottish 
questions ’’’ may be discussed and 
determined, still continues. Even 
the ‘Scotsman,’ which for many 
months has rendered invaluable 
service to the cause of Union, has 
conjured up for the benefit of its 
readers some feeble and attenu- 


ated phantom of Home Rule. 
To Home Rule in any shape we 


are steadfastly opposed. If, in- 
deed, Home Rule is to come, we 
incline to prefer the genuine article 
to a grotesque make-believe. Our 
objections to the proposed Conven- 
tion may be summed up in a sen- 
tence,—the proposal is at once mis- 
chievous and unworkable. 

The scheme, indeed, has only been 
presented to us as yet in the rudest 
outline. To reduce it into the sec- 
tions of an Act of Parliament 
would require, we suspect, more 
than Gladstonian adroitness. So 
far as we can gather, however, 
it comes to something like this. 
A popularly elected Convention is 
to meet annually at Edinburgh. 
The qualifications of the electors, 
the areas of the constituencies, 
have not yet been settled. The 
subjects on which it may compe- 
tently legislate, however, are to be 
strictly limited. They are subjects 
which concern Scotland and Scot- 
land only. 
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Whether its legislation 


[Dec, 


is to be final, or subject to ratifica. 
tion by. the Imperial Parliament, 
does not appear ; but we shall as- 
sume that a parliamentary sanc- 
tion, more or less formal, will be 
required. 

Our first contention is, that such 
a scheme is unworkable. We are 
told, when the delinquencies of the 
Imperial Parliament are reviewed, 
that it has failed to pass a Burgh 
Police Bill and a Universities Bill 
—bills, it is added, which a Scottish 
Convention would certainly have 
passed. We are willing to admit 
provisionally that Police Bills and 
University Bills are purely Scot- 
tish in their scope; though it is 
open to remark that restrictions 
upon individual freedom, involving 
the largest questions of policy, may 
be introduced into a Police Bill, 
and that the difficulties in the way 
of the Universities Bill have been 
mainly difficulties of finance ; and 
finance, it is admitted on all hands, 
cannot be withdrawn from impe- 
rial‘ control. Let it be granted, 
however, that the Convention may 
competently deal with bills affect- 
ing the Universities and the Police; 
what, we would like to know, is 
the Convention to do when these 
have been disposed of? Try as 
hard as we like, we really cannot 
add to the number of ‘purely 
Scottish questions.”” Even the 
most ravenous appetite for police 
and professors must get cloyed in 
time; and unless the members of 
the Convention choose to devote 
their leisure to the discussion of 
speculative resolutions on theology 
and morals, or to passing votes of 
censure on the Government of the 
day, as represented by the Secre- 
tary for Scotland and the Lord 
Advocate, they will be forced to 
adjourn their sittings until such 
time as the Police and the Univer- 
sities require readjustment. 

The truth is that the process of 
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amalgamation, the fusion of the 
races, has been so thorough that 
almost all Scottish questions (as 
well as almost all English ques- 
tions) have become matters of im- 
perial concern. It is not legisla- 
tion only—not the union of the 
Crowns, or the union of the Par- 
liaments—that has made the Scots 
and the English one people. Trade, 
commerce, art, letters, education, 
religion, the daily press, railways, 
telegraphs, the cultivation of wider 
sympathies, the progress of social 
ideas, have drawn the ‘‘ auld ene- 
mies”’ into the most intimate and 
vital union. Innumerable ties of 
the finest and subtlest kind bind 
us together. We are members one 
of another, and whatever hurts a 
limb or an organ, however remote 
and insignificant, hurts the whole 
body. If the Union were not sound 
and natural, indeed, something 
might be said for division. But 
there is now a true identity, and 
patriotism, ceasing to be a sectarian 
passion, has become an imperial 
bond. The establishment of local 
parliaments in these circumstances 
would be a measure of reaction 
and not of progress—a measure op- 
posed to the whole current of the 
national life for many generations. 
There are superficial varieties of 
habit, and dialect, and tempera- 
ment, no doubt, among our people; 
but the difference between a native 
of Yorkshire and a native.of the 
Lothians is not more marked than 
the difference between a Scotsman 
born in Fife and a Scotsman born 
in the Lews. (No one, indeed, is 
required to be more of an English- 
man and less of a Scotsman than 
he chooses to be, and there is no 
reason why the Scot who is proud 
of Vittoria and Salamanca should 
be ashamed of Bannockburn.) A 
distinctively Scottish Parliament 
would now be an anomalous and 
essentially artificial contrivance— 
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resting upon no sound basis of 
principle or any natural line of 
division; and the surgical opera- 
tion which cut England and Scot- 
land asunder would sever the most 
vital arteries of our corporate life. 

We do not deny, we have ex- 

pressly admitted, that Parliament 
may devolve certain of its powers, 
certain ‘of its functions, on a sub- 
ordinate assembly. What, then, are 
the powers which it can constitu- 
tionally delegate? What are the 
functions of which it may compe- 
tently divest itself? 
« Parliament has already devolved 
upon the Judges of the Supreme 
Court the power to dispose of elec- 
tion petitions; and it is now pro- 
posed that the whole private busi- 
ness affecting Scotland should be 
handed over to a Scottish Commis- 
sion. These are duties, be it ob- 
served, of a sudicial or quasi judi- 
cial character. They are as nearly 
as possible identical with the duties 
which are discharged by the courts 
of law; and (as we have shown) 
they are duties which a legislative 
assembly is neither bound nor 
qualified to undertake. They re- 
quire the sifting of evidence; they 
are mixed up with the questions of 
legal title; they involve private 
and patrimonial rights. These, and 
all similar duties, ‘it appears to us, 
may be safely and constitutionally 
remitted by Parliament to a com- 
petent tribunal,—to a _ tribunal, 
that is, properly equipped and duly 
qualified. 

But when we come to the devolu- 
tion of the legislative power, prop- 
erly so called, we are met at once 
by constitutional and _ practical 
difficulties which we believe to be 
insurmountable. We do not, in- 
deed, attach much weight to the 
formal and pedantic objections 
which occur to thé mere lawyer 
(however conversant with consti- 
tutional practice); it is with sub- 
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stance, not form, that we desire to 
deal. Assuming, then, for the mo- 
ment, that it is competent to remit 
local legislation to local parlia- 
ments, the question arises, Is it pos- 
sible to separate local from imperial 
legislation? A hundred years 
ago, perhaps, the separation might 
have been effected; but with a 
network of wire and rail Covering 
the ‘land, and stretching from the 
metropolis like a huge spider-web 
in every direction, how is it to 
be done? The Treasury, the 
Foreign Office, the Colonial Of- 
fice, Somerset House, must ob- 
viously remain in London,—fin- 
ance, the collection of the revenue, 
our foreign and imperial policy, 
being admittedly objects of im- 
perial concern. There remain, in- 
deed, after these have been with- 
drawn, a variety of matters more 
or less local: ecclesiastical, paro- 
chial, and municipal affairs; the 
Church, the poor-law, education, 
police. But do these involve ques- 
tions of local interest only? ‘Take 
the Church. The disestablishment 
of the Church is surely one of the 
largest questions of public policy 
that amy legislature can face. 
Could the Edinburgh Convention 
disestablish the Protestant Church 
in Scotland without seriously affect- 
ing the Protestant Church in Eng- 
land? Or suppose that the Con- 
vention (at the instance of the 
anti-vaccinators) introduced a pro- 
vision into the irrepressible Police 
Bill by which the performance of 
vaccination was made a criminal 
offence punishable by imprison- 
ment? or (on the motion of Dr 
Rainy) passed a sumptuary law 
prohibiting all persons (including 
English tourists and English bag- 
men) from leaving their places of 
abode (except to attend public 
worship in a Free Kirk) during 
the whole of Sunday? These are 
extreme illustrations, it may be; 
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but it is by no means improbable _ 
that the first act of a popularly 
elected Convention would be to 
repeal the Conscience Clause of the 
Education Act, while a majority 
of the members would certainly 
support any proposal by which the 
attendance of Roman Catholic 
children at a Presbyterian service 
was effectually secured. Or take 
the land,—Is the nationalisation 
of the land, in which English capi- 
tal is largely invested, a purely 
Scottish question? Or the poor- 
law,—If the parochial boards 
were enjoined by the Convention 
to afford relief to those paupers 
only who were active members ° 
of the Land Restoration League, _ 
would no one out of Scotland have 
a word to say? It is needless to 
go on; the argument that, in a 
highly complicated civilisation like 
ours, a hard and fast line can be 


drawn between imperial and local 
interests, will not hold water. 

We have proved, we think, that 
the scheme of a Scottish Conven- 
tion on the lines proposed is ab- 


solutely unworkable; but even 
granting that it could be got into 
working order, we are convinced 
that its influence would be distinct- 
ly mischievous. The proposition 
that an Imperial Legislature, in 
which all sorts and conditions of 
men are represented, is as a rule 
more moderate and _ reasonable, 
more catholic and liberal-minded, 
than a provincial assembly, cannot 
well be controverted. The Scot- 
tish Town Council is an_ institu- 
tion against which the shafts of 
ridicule have been directed from 
time immemorial; and the Scot- 
tish Convention would be the 
Town Council ‘writ large.” A 
Town Council composed of a couple 
of hundred active -and_ voluble 
North Britons (airing their re- 
spective fads in the vernacular of 
their respective constituencies) 18 
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a conception which the boldest 
imagination fails adequately to 


grasp. : ; 

Mr Boyd Kinnear, the Radical 
Unionist candidate for East Fife, 
has stated the case against the Con- 
vention with admirable lucidity. 
Differences of opinion between 
the Convention at Edinburgh and 
the Parliament at Westminster are 
certain to arise. Who is to judge, 
who is to mediate, between the 
rival authorities? How is a con- 
flict to be averted? The Supreme 
Court is an American institution 
that will hardly bear to be trans- 
planted. The men, moreover, who 
will consent to enter a Convention 
with limited powers, with no exec- 
utive force at its back, will be of 
a distinctly inferior order,—the 
local busybody, the wire-puller of 
the caucus. Then there must be 
an English as well as a Scottish 
Convention, and the English Con- 
vention might so order the course 
of traffic and the wages of labour 
in England as injuriously to affect 
the industries of the Clyde and 
the Tay. Why should we incur 
these risks? What boon has Scot- 
land been denied? What amend- 
ment of her institutions has she 
failed to obtain? On the other 
hand, it cannot be denied that 
Scottish legislation materially pro- 
fits from being subjected to Eng- 
lish and Irish criticism. Mr 
Kinnear continues :— 


“ Neither let usin this question be 
selfish in our nationality. We are 
so closely linked with England and 
Englishmen in all our concerns, that 
we have an interest in the improve- 
ment of the law of England also. If 
Scotsmen are to be excluded from the 
English Convention which must be 
established to legislate for England, 
the law of England will be so much 
the worse forit. And again, while I 
am no advocate for forced assimilation 
of law, yet no one can deny that 
diversity of law has inconveniences, 
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which it is not wise to extend further 
than can be helped. In the United 
States very grave evils arise from the 
diversity of local State laws, both as 
regards family relations and com- 
mercial questions. It is one of the 
advantages of our present constitu- 
tion, an advantage unique among 
constitutions, that while we agree to 
allow to each part of the realm the 
maintenance of laws to which it is 
attached, yet in legislating we meet 
together, consult together, and en- 
deavour by mutual concession to ap- 
proach nearer and nearer toa common 
system. None but lawyers benefit 
from a conflict of laws. The union 
of the legislatures was the vital prin- 
ciple of the union of the kingdoms. 
Do not let us, in mock patriotism or 
unreflecting impatience with imper- 
fections, break into fragments a con- 
stitution which, beyond any that are 
on earth, has solved the problem of 
veal unity combined with real inde- 
pendence.” 


These considerations are so 
pertinent and unanswerable, that 
some of the more discreet advo- 
cates of Home Rule have already 
indicated an intention, before the 
scheme indeed is fairly launched, 
to retrench and modify its pro- 
visions. - ‘‘ Make the Convention 
consultative only, and it cannot do 
very much mischief. Let the 
members talk as much as they 
please, let them draft resolutions 
which nobody will read, and frame 
bills which are not intended to 
but so long as the power 
to legislate is vested solely in the 
Imperial Parliament, no harm 
will come of it.”’ 

The late Mr Carlyle proclaimed 
a gospel of silence (which he cer- 
tainly did not practise); and the 
flatulent rhetoric which during 
many years has been mistaken for 
the divine afflatus has latterly 
lost its charm—even in Mid- 
Lothian. The nation is not in the 
least disposed to welcome any fresh 
‘‘ootbrak’’ of oratory. And _ it 
is~an utter mistake to fall back 
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upon the dilatory plea that ‘‘no 
harm will come of it.’’! The 
mission of the men who enter 
the Convention will be simply to 
‘*swear at lairge.’”” The convic- 
tion of their impotence will add 
fuel to the flame; they will be 
restrained by no sense of responsi- 
bility, or by the scruples of serious 
politicians, from airing the most 
pernicious crotchets; morning and 
evening inflammatory appeal and 
incendiary denunciation will appear 
in the newspapers. The Assembly 
will become a tame provincial 
copy of the noisy Jacobin clubs of 
the metropolis, where it is all play 
and no work, and where, in the 
course of a convivial evening, the 
fact that Satan finds some mischief 
still for idle hands to do is vigor- 
ously illustrated. 

We trust, therefore, that the 
Government will turn a deaf ear 
to the advocates of either scheme. 
Do not let them be misled by the 
plea that the Convention, if de- 
prived of ‘‘ legislation’s sovereign 
powers,’’ can do no harm. Law- 
breakers are, as a rule, more skil- 
ful and astute than law-makers ; 
and it is easy to drive a coach-and- 
four through an Act of Parlia- 
ment. Give the Convention an 
inch, and it will take an ell before 
it is finally dismissed to limbo. 
Even the most humble local bodies 





can become unexpectedly mischiey- 
ous. Did the framers of the Irish - 
Poor Law Act anticipate that the 
Boards of Guardians they were 
creating would be converted into 
political clubs? Yet it is true 
that at the present moment in 
certain districts of Ireland the 
Boards of Guardians are the most 
effective allies of the National 
League. Outdoor relief is lavished 
upon the paupers who are mem- 
bers of the association ; the pauper 
who has not been enrolled is sent 
to the workhouse. (We observed 
quite lately, indeed, that ‘‘ wards of 
honour ’’ were being prepared for 
the victims of eviction ; so that the 
workhouse itself is being turned 
to demagogic uses.) If a farmer 
is obnoxious to the local wire- 
pullers, the best of his acres are 
taken for labourers’ allotments, and 
labourers’ cottages are planted be- 
fore his windows. Aill this is done 
out of the assessmerits imposed by 
Act of Parliament ; and the land- 
lord who has to pay a poor-rate 
of twenty shillings in the pound 
(the assessment in Ireland is vir- 
tually a rate upon owners) is as 
effectually divested of any ben- 
eficial interest in his land as if 
it had been taken from him by 
force.? 

It is necessary to speak out 
plainly. We are satisfied that the 











1 Suppose, for instance, that the Convention should issue an anti-rent manifesto, 
would no harm come of it? Would it not, on the contrary, be a powerful incen- 
tive to social disorder in districts where social disorder is already rife ? 

2 The evidence (especially that of Colonel Spaight) appended to the Re 
on the Poor Law Guardians (Ireland) Bill, 1885, should be closely studied 
by politicians who are preparing to release local boards from central as 
well as imperial control. Immense progress has been made during recent 
years throughout Great Britain in improving the administration of the Poor 
Law and Public Health Acts. But this has been due, in so far at least as 
remote and rural areas are concerned. to the steady pressure of the central 
authorities. Outdoor relief (except in Ireland) has been more intelligently dis- 
pensed, hospitals have been built, water and drainage have been introduced, to 
the immense advantage of the people at large; but in the first, instance the 
momentum has almost invariably come from officials who have learnt that 
pauperism and disease are capable of seientific treatment; and in many places 




















creation of provincial parliaments, 
under whatever disguises and what- 
ever limitations, must in the end 
lead to the Home Rule,—in other 
words, to political disintegration 
and social anarchy. Scotland might 

ssibly be saved from immediate 
diaster by the common-sense of 
its people; but what we give to 


Scotland, we cannot, of course,. 


withhold from Ireland. Unionists, 
battling for bare life during Mr 
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Gladstone’s midnight raid on the 
constitution, may have gone fur- 
ther than they intended to go, may 
have made concessions which their 
better judgment disapproved ; but 
an interval for calm reflection has 
been happily afforded them; and 
the more the problem is revolved, 
the more clearly will it appear that 
the reform and extension of Local 
Government must be conducted 
upon other and safer lines.! 








the advance has been made in spite of.the obstinate resistance of the localities, 
When the pressure of the central boards is withdrawn, it is to be feared (unless 
the constitution of the local boards can be immensely improved) that an annual 
panic of cholera or plague will be needed to prevent much that has been gained 
from being lost. It is difficult, indeed, to see, in so far as economy and effi- 
cieney are concerned, how any great improvement on the existing boards is to be 
effected. The popular superstitions about local government require extensive- 
revision. Atone time the consolidation of the various boards, and the extension 
of the administrative and assessable areas, were the favourite panaceas. The 
reformers of the present day, on the other hand, who have had the benefit of the 
experience of certain Continental cities, are beginning to favour the system of 
limited areas and thorough supervision. It has been found, they declare, that 
whe ever an elective body is created with large administrative powers over a 
wide area, it is apt to neglect its primary duties,—ceasing to be a working, and 
becoming a political organisation, it grows careless, extravagant, and wasteful. 

1 Powerful corroboration of the position we have taken up will be found in 
a volume entitled ‘ England’s Case against Home Rule,’ by Mr Dicey, which has 
appeared just as we go to press. Mr Dicey removes the. subject entirely 
from the region of partisan politics and race sentiment, and with definitions as 
clear, and reasoning as logical as those of a geometrical demonstration, refutes all 
the arguments that have been advanced in favourof Home Rule, whether as an 
abstract principle or in its immediate application to Ireland. , 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


ANaSTASE GouacueE worked hard 
at the Cardinal’s portrait, and at 
the same time did his best to satisfy 
Donna Tullia. The latter, indeed, 
was not easily pleased, and Gouache 
found it hard to instil into his 
representation of her the’ precise 
amount of poetry she required, 
without doing violence to his own 
artistic sense of fitness. But the 
other picture progressed rapidly. 
The Cardinal was a restless man, 
and after the first two or three 
sittings, desired nothing so much 
as to be done with them altogether. 
Anastase amused him, it is true, 
and the statesman soon perceived 
that he had made a conquest of 
the young man’s mind, and that, 
as Giovanni Sarracinesca had pre- 
dicted, he had helped Gouache to 
come toa decision. He was not 
prepared, however, for the prac- 
tical turn that decision immedi- 
ately took, and he was just begin- 
ning to wish the sittings at an end 
when Anastase surprised him by a 
very startling announcement. 

As usual, they were in the Car- 
dinal’s study; the statesman was 
silent and thoughtful, and Gouache 
was working with all his might. 

‘*I have made up my mind,”’ 
said the latter, suddenly. 

‘¢Concerning what, my friend ?”’ 
inquired the great man, rather ab- 
sently. 

F* Concerning everything, Emi- 
nence,’’ answered Gouache—‘*‘ con- 
cerning politics, religion, life, death, 
and everything else which belongs 
to my career. I am going to en- 
list with the Zouaves.’’ 

The Cardinal looked at him for 


a morent and then broke into a 
low laugh. 

‘¢ Extremis malis extrema reme- 
dia /”’ he exclaimed. 

‘¢Precisely—aux grands maux 
les grands remédes, as we say. I 
am going to join the Church mili- 
tant. I am convinced that it is 
the best thing an honest man can 
do. I like fighting, and I like the 
Church—therefore I will fight for 
the Church.”’ D 

‘¢ Very good logic indeed,” an- 
swered the Cardinal. But he 
looked at Anastase, and marking 
his delicate features and light 
frame, he almost wondered how 
the lad would look in the garb of 
asoldier. ‘* Very good logic ;'but, 
my dear Monsieur Gouache, what 
is to become of your art?”’ 

‘¢T shall not be mounting guard 
all day, and the Zouaves are allow- 
ed to live in their own lodgings. I 
will live in my studio, and paint 
when I am not mounting guard.” 

‘¢And my portrait?’’ inquired 
Cardinal Antonelli, much amused. 

‘¢ Your Eminence will doubtless 
be kind enough to manage that I 
may have liberty to finish it.” 

‘¢ You could not put off enlisting 
for a week, I suppose.’’ 

Gouache looked annoyed; he 
hated the idea of waiting. 

‘*T have taken too long to make 
up my mind already,” he replied. 
‘*T must make the plunge at once. 
I am convinced—your Eminence 
has convinced me—that I have 
been very foolish.’ 

‘I certainly never intended to 
convince you of that,’’ remarked 
the Cardinal with a smile. 
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«Very foolish,’’ repeated Gou- 
ache, not heeding the interruption. 
‘«‘] have talked great nonsense,—I 
scarcely know why—perhaps to 
try and find where the sense really 
lay. I have dreamed so many 
dreams, so long, I sometimes think 
Iam morbid. All artists are mor- 
bid, I suppose. It is better to do 
anything active than to lose one’s 
self in the slums of a sickly ima- 
gination.”’ 

‘“‘T] agree with you,” answered 
the Cardinal; ‘‘ but I do not think 
you suffered from a sickly imagin- 
ation, —I should rather call it 
abundant than sickly. Frankly, 


I should be sorry to think that in 
following this new idea you were 
in any way injuring the great 
career which, I am sure, is before 
you; but, on the other hand, I 
cannot help wishing that a greater 
number of young men would fol- 


low your example.”’ 

‘‘Your Eminence 
then ?”’ 

*¢Do you think you will make a 
good soldier ?’’ 

‘‘Other artists have been good 
soldiers. There was Cellini——”’ 

‘¢ Benvenuto Cellini said he made 
a good soldier; he said it himself, 
but his reputation for veracity in 
other matters was doubtful, to say 
the least. If he did not shoot the 
Connétable de Bourbon, it is very 
certain that some one else did. 
Besides, a soldier in our times 
should be a very different kind of 
man from the self-armed citizen of 
the time of Clement the Eighth 
and the aforesaid Connétable. You 
will have to wear a uniform and 
sleep on boards in a guard-house } 
you will have to be up early to 
drill, and. up late mounting guard, 
in wind and rain and cold. It is 
hard work; I do not believe you 
have the constitution for it. Never- 
theless, the intention is good. You 
can try it, and if you fall ill I will 
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see that you have no difficulty in 
returning to your artist life.’’ 

‘*I do not mean to give it up,” 
replied Gouache in a tone of con- 
viction. ‘‘ And as for my health, 
I am as strong as any one.’’ 

‘¢ Perhaps,’’ said the Cardinal, 
doubtfully. ‘And when are you 
going to join the corps?’”’ 

‘‘In about an_ hour,” 
Gouache, quietly. 

And he kept his word. But he 
had told no one, save the Cardinal, 
of his intention; and for a day or 
two, though he passed many ac- 
quaintances in the street, no one 
recognized Anastase Gouache in 
the handsome young. soldier with 
his grey Turco uniform, a red sash 
round his slender waist, and a 
small 4éf7 set jauntily upon one 
side. 

It was one of the phenomena 
of those times. Foreigners swarmed 
in Rome, and many of them joined 
the cosmopolitan corps —gentle- 
men, noblemen, artists, men of the 
learned professions, adventurers, 
duellists driven from their country 
in a temporary exile, enthusiasts, 
strolling Irishmen, men of all sorts 
and conditions. But, take them 
all in all, they were a fine set of 
fellows, who set no value whatever 
on their lives, and who, as a whole, 
fought for an idea, in the old cru- 
sading spirit. There were many 
who, like Gouachg, joined solely 
from conviction; and there were 
few instances indeed of any who, 
having joined, deserted. It often 
happened that a stranger came to 
Rome for a mere visit, and at the 
end of a month surprised his friends 
by appearing in the grey uniform. 
You met him the night before at a 
ball in the ordinary garb of civilisa- 
tion, covered with cotillon favours, 
waltzing like a madman; the next 
morning he entered the Café de 
Rome in a braided jacket open at 
the throat, and told you he was , 
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a soldier—a private soldier, who 
touched his cap to every corpo- 
ral of the French infantry, and 
was liable to be locked up for 
twenty-four hours if he was late 
to quarters. 

Donna ‘Fullia’s portrait was not 
quite finished, and Gouache had 
asked for one or two mote sittings. 
Three days after the artist had 
taken his great resolution, Madame 
Mayer and Del Ferice entered his 
studio. He had had no difficulty 
in being at liberty at the hour of 
the sitting, and had merely ex- 
changed his jacket for an old paint- 
ing-coat, not taking the trouble to 
divest himself of the remainder of 
his uniform. 

‘* Where have you been all this 
time?’’ asked Donna Tullia, as 
she lifted the curtain and entered 
the studio. He had kept out 
of her way during the past few 
days. ‘ 

**Good heavens, Gouache!”’ 
cried Del Ferice, starting back, 
as he caught sight of the artist’s 
grey trousers and yellow gaiters. 
‘*What is the meaning of this 
comedy ?’’ 

«« What ?’’ asked Gouache, coolly. 
Then, glancing at his legs, he 
answered, ‘‘Oh, nothing. I have 
turned Zouave—that is all. Will 
you sit down, Donna Tullia? I 
was waiting for you.” 

‘*Turned Zouave!’’ exclaimed 
Madame Mayer and Del Ferice in 
a breath., ‘* Turned Zouave!”’ 

‘« Well?” said Gouache, raising 
his eyebrows and’ enjoying their 
surprise. ‘‘ Well—why not?” 

Del Ferice struck a fine atti- 
tude, and, laying one hand upon 
Donna Tullia’s arm, whispered 
hoarsely in her ear— 

‘‘Siamo traditi—we are betray- 
ed!’’ he said. Whereupon Donna 
Tullia turned a little pale. 

‘* Betrayed ! ’’ she repeated, *‘ and 
by Gouache !”' 
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Gouache laughed, as he drew 
out the battered old carved chair 
on which Madame Mayer was 
accustomed: to sit when he 
painted. 

‘¢Calm yourself, Madame,” he 
said. ‘‘I have not the least in- 
tention of betraying you. I have — 
made a counter-revolution—but I 
am perfectly frank. I will not 
tell of the ferocious deeds I have 
heard discussed.’’ 

Del Ferice scowled and drew 
back, partly acting, partly in earn- 
est. It lay in his schemes to 
make Donna Tullia believe herself 
involved in a genuine plot, dnd 
from this point of view he felt 
that he must pretend the greatest 
horror and _ surprise. On _ the 
other hand, he knew that Gouache 
had been painting the Cardinal's 
portrait, and guessed that the 
statesman had acquired a strong 
influence over the artist’s mind— 
an influence which was already 
showing itself in a way which 
looked dangerous. It had never 
struck him until quite lately 
that Anastase, a republican by 
descent and by conviction, could 
suddenly step into the reactionary 
camp. 

‘*Pardon me, Donna Tullia,” 
said Ugo, in serious tones, ‘* par- 
don me—but I think we should 
do well to leave Monsieur Gouache 
to the contemplation of his new 
career. ‘This is no place for us— 
the company of traitors——”’ 

‘Look here, Del Ferice,” said _ 
Gouache, suddenly going up to 
him and looking him in the face, 
—‘‘do you seriously believe that 
anything you have ever said in 
this room is worth betraying? or, 
if you do, do you really think that 
I would betray it ?’’ 

‘‘ Bah!” exclaimed Donna Tal- 
lia, interposing, ‘ig is nonsense! 
Gouache is a gentleman, of course 
—and besides, I mean to have 


— 
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my portrait, politics or no poli- 
tics.” 

With which round statement 
Donna Tullia sat down, and Del 
Ferice had no choice but to follow 
her example. He was profoundly 
disgusted, but he saw at a glance 
that it would be hopeless to at- 
tempt to dissuade Madame Mayer 
when she had once made up her 
mind. 

‘¢And now you can tell us all 
about it,’’ said Donna Tullia. 
««What, in the name of all that 
is senseless, has induced you to 
join the Zouaves? It really 
makes me very nervous to see 

ou.” 

‘¢ That lends poetry to your ex- 
pression,’’ interrupted Gouache. 
‘‘T wish you were always nervous. 
You really want to know why I 
am a Zouave? It is very simple. 
You must know that I always 
follow my impulses.’ 

‘*Impulses !’’ ejaculated Del 
Ferice, moodily. 


‘Yes; because my impulses 


are always good,—whereas when. 


I reflect much my judgment is 
always bad. I felt a _ strong 
impulse to wear the grey uni- 
form, so I walked into the re- 
cruiting office and wrote my name 
down.” 

“I feel a strong impulse to 
walk out of your studio, Monsieur 
Gouache,”’ said Donna’Tullia, with 
a rather nervous laugh. 

‘Then allow me to tell you 
what, whereas my impulses are 
good, yours are not,’’ replied An- 
astase, quietly painting. ‘‘ Because 
I have a new dress——”’ 

‘* And new convictions,’’ inter- 
rupted Del Ferice; .‘* you who 
were always arguing about con- 
victions !’’ 

‘*T had none ; that is the rea- 
son I argued about them. 
plenty now—I argue'no longer.” 

“You are wise,”’ retorted Ugo. 
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‘* Those you have got will never 
bear discussion.”’ 

‘Excuse me,’’ answered Gou- 
ache; ‘‘if you will take the 
trouble to be introduced to his 
Eminence, Cardinal Antonelli——_”’ 

Donna Tullia held up her hands 
in horror. 

‘¢That horrible man! 
Mephistopheles !’’ she cried. 

‘* That Macchiavelli! That arch- 
enemy of our holy Liberty !’”’ ex- 
claimed Del Ferice in theatrical 
tones. 

‘« Exactly,’’ answered Gouache. 
‘<If he could be induced to devote 
a quarter of an hour of his valu- 
able time to talking with you, he 
would turn your convictions round 
his finger. 

‘¢ This is too much !”’ cried Del 
Ferice, angrily. 

‘«I think it is very amusing,” 
said Donna Tullia. ‘‘What a 


That 


pity that all Liberals are not art- 
ists, whom his Eminence could 
engage to paint his portrait and 
be converted at so much an hour !”’ 


Gouache smiled quietly, and 
went on with his work. 

‘¢So he told you to go and turn 
Zouave,’’ remarked Donna Tullia, 
after a pause, ‘‘ and you submitted 
like a lamb.”’ 

‘*So far was the Cardinal from 
advising me to turn soldier, that 
he expressed the greatest sur- 
prise when I told him of my in- 
tention,’’ returned Gouache, rather 
coldly. 

‘‘Indeed it is enough to take 
away even a cardinal’s breath,”’ 
answered Madame Mayer. ‘I 
was never, never so surprised in 
my life !’’ 

Gouache stood up to get a view 
of his work, and Donna Tullia 
look at him critically. 

‘¢ Tiens /”” she exclaimed, ‘‘ it is 
rather becoming — what small 
ankles you have, Gouache !’’ 

Anastase laughed. It was im- 
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possible to be grave in the face 
of such utterly frivolous incon- 
sistency. 

‘You will allow your expres- 
sion to change so, often, Donna 
Tullia—it is impossible to catch 
it.’’ . 

‘¢ Like your convictions,’ mur- 
mured Del Ferice from his corner. 
Indeed Ugo did not know what to 
make of the scene. He had mis- 
calculated the strength of Donna 
Tullia’s fears as compared with the 
longing she had to possess a _ fiat- 
tering portrait of herself. Rather 
than leave the picture unfinished, 
she exhibited a cynical indiffer- 
ence to danger which would have 
done honour to a better man than 
Del Ferice. Perhaps, too, she un- 
derstood Gouache well enough to 
know that he might be trusted. 
Indeed any one would have trust- 
ed Gouache. Even Del Ferice 
was less disturbed at the possibil- 
ity of the artist’s repeating any of 
the trivial liberal talk which he 
had listened to, than at the indif- 
ference to discovery shown by 
Donna Tullia. To Del Ferice, the 
whole thing had been but a harm- 
less play; but he wanted Madame 
Maer to believe that it had all 
been solemn earnest, and that she 
was really implicated in a danger- 
ous plot ; for it gave him a stronger 
hold upon her for his own ends. 

‘*So you are going to fight for 
Pio Nono,’’ remarked .Ugo, scorn- 
fully, after another pause. 

‘‘Tam,”’ replied Gouache. ‘‘And, 
no offence to you, my friend, if I 
meet you among the Garibaldini 
in a red shirt, I will kill you. It 
would be very unpleasant, so I 
hope that you will not join them.” 

‘*Take care Del Ferice,”’ laughed 
Donna Tullia, ‘‘ your life is in dan- 
ger! You had better join the 
Zouaves instead.” ~ 

‘¢T cannot paint his Eminence’s 
portrait,’’ returned Ugo, with a 
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sneer, ‘‘ so there is no chance of * 


that.” 

' You might assist him with 
wholesome advice,, I should think,” 
answered Gouache. ‘‘I have no 
doubt you could tell him much 
that would be very useful.” ‘ 

‘¢ And turn traitor to——” 

‘*Hush! Do not’ be so silly, 
Del Ferice,’’ interruptrd Donna 
Tullia, who began to fear that Del 
Ferice’s taunts would make trouble. 
She had a secret conviction that it 
would not be good to push the 
gentle Anastase too far. He was 
too quiet, too determined, and too 
serious not to be a little danger- 
ous if roused. 

‘¢Do not be absurd,’ she re- 
peated. ‘‘ Whatever Gouache may 
choose to do, he is a gentleman, 
and I will not have you talk of 
traitors like that. He does not 
quarrel with you—why do you try 


to quarrel with him ?” 
‘‘IT think he has done quite 


enough to justify a quarrel, 1 am — 
sure,’’ replied Del Ferice, modily. 

‘¢ My dear sir,’’ said Gouache, 
desisting from his work and turn- 
ing towards Ugo, ‘‘ Madame is 
quite right. I not only do not 
quarrel, but I refuse to be quar- 
relled with. You have my most 
solemn assurance that whatever 
has previously passed here, what- 
ever I have heard said by you, by 
Donna Tullia, by Valdarno, by any 
of your friends, I regard as an in- 
violable secret. You formerly said 
I had no convictions, and you were 
right. I had none, and I listened 
to your exposition of your own 
with considerable interest. My 
case is changed. I need not tell 
you what I believe, for I wear the 
uniform of a Papal Zouave. 


comtemplate offending you; I do 
not wish to offend you now—I_ 
only beg that’ you will refrain from 
offending me. For my part, I ne 
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only say that henceforth I do not 
desire to take a part in your coun- 
sels. If Donna Tullia is satisfied 
with her portrait, there need be no 
further occasion for our meeting. 
If, on the contrary, we are to meet 
again, I beg that we may meet on 
a footing of courtesy and mutual 
respect.” 

It was impossible to say more; 
and Gouache’s speech terminated 
the situation as far as Del Ferice 
was concerned. Donna _ Tullia 
smilingly expressed her approval. 

‘¢ Quite right, Gouache,”’ she said. 
«‘You know it would be impossible 
to leave the portrait as it is now. 
The mouth, you know—you pro- 
mised to do something to it—just 
the expression, you know.”’ 

Gouache bowed his head a little, 
and set to work again without a 
word. Del Ferice did not speak 


again during the sitting, but. sat 


moodily staring at the canvas, at 
Donna Tullia, and at the floor. It 
was not often that he was moved 
from his habitual suavity of man- 
ner, but Gouache’s conduct had 
made him feel particularly un- 
comfortable. 

The next time Donna Tullia 
came to sit, she brought her old 
countess, and Del Ferice did not 
appear. The portrait was ulti- 
mately finished to the satisfaction 
of all parties, and was hung in 
Donna Tullia’s drawing-room, to 
be admired and criticised by all 
her friends. But Gouache rejoiced 
when the thing was finally re- 
moved from his studio, for he had 
grown to hate it, and had been 
almost willing to flatter it out of 
all likeness to Madame Mayer, for 
the sake of not being eternally 
confronted by the cold stare of her 
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blue eyes. He finished the Car- 
dinal’s portrait too; and the states- 
man not only paid for it with un- 
usual liberality, but gave the artist 
what he called a little memento of 
the long hours they had spent to- 
gether. He opened one of the 
lockers in his study, and from a 
small drawer selected an ancient 
ring, in which was set a piece of 
crystal with a delicate intaglio of 
a figure of Victory. He took 
Gouache’s hand and slipped the 
ring upon his finger. He had 
taken a singular liking to Anastase. 

‘Wear it as a little souvenir of 
me,” he said kindly. ‘It is a 
Victory; you are a soldier now, 
so I pray that victory may go with 
you; and I give Victory herself 
into your hands.”’ 

‘‘And I,”’ said Gouache, ‘* will 
pray that it may be a symbol in 
my hand of the real victories you 
are to win.” 

‘¢Only a’symbol,’’ returned the 
Cardinal, thoughtfully. ‘‘ Nothing 
but a symbol. I was not born to 
conquer, but to lead a forlorn-hope 
—to deceive vanquished men with 
a hope not real, and to deceive the 
victors with an unreal fear. Never- 
theless, my friend,” he added, grasp- 
ing Gouache’s hand, and fixing 
upon him his small bright eyes,— 
‘« nevertheless, let us fight, fight— 
fight to the very end!” 

‘*We will fight to the end, 
Eminence,’’ said Gouache. He 
was only a private of Zouaves, and 
the man whose hand he held was 
great and powerful; but the same 
spirit was in the hearts of both, 
the same courage, the same devo- 
tion to a failing cause—and both 
kept their words, each in his own 
way. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Astrardente was in some respects 
a picturesque place: the position 
of the little town gave it a view 
in both directions from where it 
stood; for it was built upon a 
precipitous eminence rising sud- 
denly out of the midst of the nar- 
row strip of fertile land, the long 
and rising valley, which, from its 
lower extremity, conducted by 
many circuits to the Roman Cam- 
pagna, and which ended above in 
the first rough passes of the lower 
Abruzzi. The base of the town 
extended into the vineyards and 
olive-orchards which surrounded 
the little hill on all sides; and the 
summit of it was crowned by the 
feudal palace-castle—an enormous 
building of solid stone, in the style 
of the fifteenth century. Upon 
the same spot had formerly stood 
a rugged fortress, but the magnifi- 
cent ideas of the Astrardente pope 
had not tolerated such remains of 
barbarism ; the ancient stronghold 
had been torn down, and on its 
foundations rose a gigantic man- 
sion, consisting of a main palace, 
with great balconies and columned 
front, overlooking the town, and of 
two massive wings leading back 
like towers to the edge of the pre- 
cipitous rock to northwards. Be- 
tween these wings a great paved 
court formed a sort of terrace, open 
upon one side, and ornamented 
within with a few antique statues 
dug up upon the estates, and with 
numerous plants, which the old 
duke had caused to be carefully 
cultivated in vases, and which were 
only exposed upon the terrace 
during the warm summer months. 
The view from the court was to 
the north—that is to say, down 
the valley, comprehending ranges 
of hills that seemed to cross and 
recross into the extreme distance, 


their outlines each time less clearly 
defined, the masses in each succeed- 
ing range taking a softer purple hue, ~ 

Within, the palace presented a 
great variety of,apartments. There 
were suites of vaulted rooms upon 
the lower floor, frescoed in the 
good manner of the fifteenth cen- 
tury ; there were other suites above, 
hung with ancient tapestry and 
furnished with old-fashioned mar~ 
ble tables, and mirrors in heavily 
gilt frames, and one entire wing 
had been lately fitted up in the 
modern style. In this part of the 
house Corona established herself 
with Sister Gabrielle, and began 
to lead a life of regular occupa- 
tions and profound retirement, 
which seemed to be rather a con- 
tinuation of her existence in the 
convent where she had been edu- 
cated as a girl, than to form any 
part in the life of the superb Duch- 
essa d’Astrardente, who for five 
years had been one of the most 
conspicuous persons in society. 
Every morning at eight o’clock 
tho two ladies, always clad in 
deep black, attended the Mass 
which was celebrated for them in 
the palace chapel. Then Corona 
walked for an hour with her com- 
panion upon the terrace, or, if it 
rained, beneath the covered _bal- 
conies upon the south side. The 
morning hours she passed in soli- 
tude, reading such books of devo- 
tion and serious matter as most 
suited the sad temper of her mind; 
precisely at mid-day she and Sister 
Gabrielle breakfasted together in 
a sort of solemn state ; and at three 
o’clock the great landau, with its 
black horses and mourning liveries, 
stood under the inner gate. The two 
ladies appeared five minutes later, 
and by a gesture Corona indicated 
whether she would be driven up 
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or down the valley. The dashing 
equipage descended the long smooth 
road that wound through the town, 
and invariably at the end of two 
hours returned, again ascended the 
tortuous way and disappeared be- 
neath the dark entrance. At six 
o’clock dinner was served, with the 
same solemn state as attended the 
morning meal; Corona and Sister 
Gabrielle remained together until 
ten, and the day was over. There 
was,no more variation in the rou- 
tine of. their lives than if they had 
been moved by a machinery con- 
nected with the great castle clock 
overhead, which day and night 
chimed the hours and the quarters, 
and regulated the doings of the 
town below. . 
But in spite of this unchanging 
sequence of similar habit, the time 
d pleasantly for Corona. She 
had’ had too much of the bDril- 
liant lights and the buzzing din of 
society for the last five years, too 
much noise, too much idle talk, 
too much aimless movement; she 
needed rest, too, from the constant 
strain of her efforts to fulfil her 
self-imposed duties towards her 
husband—most of all, perhaps, she 
required a respite from the suffer- 
ings she had undergone through 
her stifled love for Giovanni Sarra- 
cinesca. All this she found in the 
magnificent calm of the life at As- 
trardente. She meditated long 
upon the memory of her husband, 
recalling lovingly those things 
which had been most worthy in 
him, willingly forgétting his many 
follies and vanities and moments 
of petulance. She went over in 
her mind the many and varied 
scenes of the past, and learned to 
love the sweet and silent solitude 
of the present by comparison of it 
with all the useless and noisy 
activity of the world she had for 
atime abandoned. She had not 
expected to find anything more 
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than a passive companion in Sister 
Gabrielle; but in the course of their 
daily converse she discovered in 
her a character ef extreme refine- 
thent and quick perception, a depth 
of human sympathy and a breadth 
of experience which amazed her, 
and made her own view of things 
seem small. The Sister was devout 
and rigid in the observance of the 
institutions of her order, in so far 
as she was able to follow out the 
detail of religious regulation with- 
out interfering with the conveni- 
ence of her companion ; but in 
her conversation she showed an 
intimate knowledge of character 
which was a constant source of 
pleasure to Corona, so that she 
would tell the Sister long stories 
of people she had known for the 
sake of hearing her admirable com- 
ments upon social questions. 

But besides her reading and her . 
long hours of meditation and her 
talks with Sister Gabrielle, Corona 
found occupation in the state of 
the town below her residence. 
She attempted once or twice to 
visit the poor cottages in the hope 
ot doing some good ; but she found 
that she was such an object of 
holy awe to the inmates that they 
were speechless in her presence, or 
became so nervous in their desire 
to answer her questions, that the 
information she was able to obtain 
concerning their troubles was too © 
vague to be of any use. 

The Italian peasant is not the 
same in all parts of the country, 
as is generally suppdsed ; and al- 
though the Tuscan, who is con- 
stantly brought into familiar con- 
tact with his landlord, and ac- 
quires a certain pleasant faith in 
him, grows eloquent upon the con- 
ditions of his being, the same is 
not true of the rougher race that 
labours in the valleys of the Sabine 
and the Samnite hills. He is 
capable of: civilisation—he is able 
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to understand his superiors, pro- 
vided that he is gradually accus- 
tomed to seeing them, which un- 
fortunately occurs but rarely 
Many of the great Roman land- 
holders spend a couple of months 
of every year upon their estates: 
old Astrardente had in his later 
years gone to considerable expense 
in refitting and repairing the castle, 
but he had done little for the 
town. Men like the Sarracinesca 
were great exceptions at that time; 
though they travelled much abroad, 
they often remained for many 
months in their rugged old fortress. 
They knew the inhabitants of their 
lands far and wide, and were 


themselves not only known but 
loved; they spent their money in 
improving the condition of their 
peasants, in increasing the area of 
their forests, and in fostering the 
' fertility of the soil, but they cared 


nothing for adorning the grey stone 
walls of their ancestors’ strong- 
hold. It had done well enough 
for a thousand years, it would do 
well enough still; it had stood 
firm against fierce sieges in the 
dark ages of the Roman barrony, 
it could afford to stand unchanged 
in its monumental strength against 
the advancing sea of nineteenth- 
century civilisation. They them- 
selves, father and son, were con- 
tent with such practical improve- 
ments as they could introduce for 
the good’ of their people and the 
enriching of their land; a manly 
race, despising luxury, they cared 
little whether their home was 
thought comfortable by the few 
guests they occasionally invited to 
spend a week with them. But 
they saw much of the peasantry, and 
went daily among them, under- 
standing their wants, and wisely 
promoting in their minds the belief 
that land cannot prosper unless 
both landlord and tenant do their 
share. 
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But Astrardente was a holding 
ofa very different kind, and Corona, 
in her first attempts at under- 
standing the state of things, found 
herself stopped by a dead wall of 
silence, beyond which she guessed 
that there lay an undiscovered 
land of trouble. She knew next 
to nothing of the condition of her 
people; she only imperfectly under- 
stood the relations in which they 
actually stood to herself, the ex- 
tent of her power over them, and 
of their power over her. The mys- 
teries of emphyteusis, emphyteuma, 


and emphyteuta were still hidden 


to her, though her steward spoke 
of them with surprising loquacity 
and fluency. She laboured hard 
to understand the system upon 
which her tenants held their 
lands from her, and it was some 
time before she succeeded. If is 
easier to explain the matter at 
once than to follow Corona in her 
attempts to comprehend it. 

To judge from the terms em-. 
ployed, the system of holdings 
common in the Pontifical States 
had descended without interrup- 
tion from the time of the Romans 
to the present day. As in Roman 
law, emphyteusis, now spelt emf- 
teuse, means the possession of 
rights over another person’s land, 
capable of transmission by inheri- 
tance; and to-day, ds under the 
Romans, the holder of such rights 
is called the emphyteuta or emf- 
teuta. How the Romans came to 
use Greek words in their tenant. 
law does not belong to the matter 
in hand; these words are, the only 
ones now in use in this part of 
Italy, and they are used precisely 
as they were in remote times. 

A tenant may acquire rights of 
emfiteuse directly from the owner 
of the land, like an ordinary lease; 
or he may acquire them by settle- 
ment—“‘ squatting,”’ as the popular 
term is. 
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waste, any one may establish him- 
self npon it and cultivate it, on 
condition of paying to the owner a 
certain proportion of the yield of 
the land—generally one quarter— 
either in kind or in money. The 
landlord may, indeed, refuse the 
right of settlement in the first in- 
stance, which would: very rarely 
occur, since most people who. own 
barren tracts of rock and heath are 
only too glad to promote any kind 
of cultivation. But when the land- 
lord has once allowed the right, the 
right itself is constituted _ there- 
by into a possession of which the 
peasant may dispose as he pleases, 
even by selling it to another. The 
law provides, however, that in case 
of transfers by sale, the landlord 
shall receive one year’s rent. in 
kind or in money in addition to 
the rent due, and this bonus is 
paid by the buyer and the seller 
according to agreement. Such 
holdings are inherited from father 
to son for many generations, and 
are considered to be . perpetual 
leases. The landlord cannot expel 
a tenant except for non-payment 
of rent during three consecutive 
years. In actual fact, the right of 
the emfiteuta in the soil is far more 
important than that of the land- 
lord ; for the tenant can cheat his 
landlord as much as he pleases, 
whereas the injustice of the law 
provides that under ‘no circum- 
stance whatsoever shall the land- 
lord cheat the tenant. In actual 
fact, also, the rents are universally 
paid in kind, and the peasant eats 
what remains of the produce, so 
that very little cash is seen in the 
land. : 

Corona discovered that thé in- 
come she enjoyed from the lands 
of Astrardente was collected ‘by 
the basketful from the threshing- 
floors, and by the barrel from the 
vineyards of some two hundred 
tenants. It was a serious matter 
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to gather from two hundred thresh- 
ing-floors precisely a quarter of 
the grain threshed, and from fifty 
or sixty vineyards precisely a quar- 
ter of the wine madein each. The 
peasants all made their wine at 
the same time, and all threshed 
their grain in the same week. 
If the agent was not on the spot 
during the threshing and the vin- 


‘tage, the peasant had no difficulty 


whatever in hiding a large quan- 
tity of his produce. As the rent 
was never fixed, but depended 
solely on the yield of the year, it 
was pre-eminently the advantage 
of the tenant to throw dust in the 
eyes of the landlord whenever he 
got achance. The landlord found 


-the business of watching his ten- 


ants tedious and unprofitable, and 
naturally resorted to the crowning 
evil of agricultural evils—the em- 
ployment of a rent-farmer. The 
latter, at all events, was willing 
to pay a fixed sum yearly; even if 
the sum paid was generally con- 
siderably below the real value of 
the rents, the arrangement at least 
assured a fixed income to the land- 
lord, with the certainty of getting 
it without trouble to himself. The 
middleman then proceeded to 
grind the tenants at his leisure 
and discretion in order to make 
the best of his bargain. The re- 
sult was, that while the tenant 
starved and the landlord got less 
than his due in consideration of 
being saved from annoyance, the 
middleman gradually accumulated 
money. 

Upon this system nine-tenths of 


the land in the Pontifical States 


was held, and much of the same 
land is so held to-day, in spite of 
the modern tenant-law, for reasons 
which will be clearly explained in 
another part of this history. Co- 
rona saw and understood that the 
evil was very great. She discussed 
the matter with her steward, or 
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ministro as he was called, who 
was none other than the aforesaid 
middleman; and the more she 
discussed the question, the more 
hopeless the question appeared. 
The steward held a contract from 
her dead husband for a number of 
years. He had regularly paid the 
yearly sums agreed upon, and it 
would be impossible to remove 
him for several years to come. 
He, of course, was strenuously op- 
posed to any change, and did his 
best to make himself appear as an 
angel of mercy and justice, pre- 
siding over a happy family of re- 
joicing peasants in the heart of a 
terrestrial paradise. Unfortunate- 
ly for himself, however, he had 
not at first understood the motive 
which prompted Corona’s inquiries. 
He supposed in the beginning that 
she was not satisfied with the 
amount of rent he paid, and that 
at the expiration of his contract 
she intended to raise the sum; so 
that, on the first occasion when 
she sent for him, he drew piteous 
pictures of the peasants’ condition, 
and expatiated with eloquence on 
his own poverty, and on the ex- 
treme difficulty of collecting any 
rents at all. It was not until he 
discovered that Corona’s chief pre- 
occupation was for the welfare of 
her tenants that he changed his 
tactics and endeavoured to prove 
that all was for the best upon the 
best of all possible estates. 

Then, to his great astonishment, 
Corona informed him that his con- 
tract would not be renewed, and 
that at the expiration of his term 
she would collect. her rents her- 
self. It had taken her long to 
understand the situation, but when 
she had comprehended it, she made 
up her mind that something must be 
done. If her fortune had depend- 
ed solely upon the income she re- 
ceived from the Astrardente lands, 
she would have made up her mind 
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to reduce herself to penury rather — eq 


than allow things to go on in the 
way they were going. Fortunate.“ 
ly she was -rich, and if she had 
not all the experience necessary to 
deal with such matters, she had 
plenty of goodwill, plenty of gener- 
osity, and plenty of money. In 
her simple theory of agrarian econ- 
omy the best way to improve an 


“estate seemed to be to spend the 


income arising from it directly 
upon its improvement, until she 
could take the whole management 
of it into her own hands. The 
trouble, as she thought, was that 
there was too little money among 
the peasants; the best way to help 
them was to put money within 
their reach. The only question 
was how to do this without de- 
moralizing them, and without in- 
creasing their liabilities towards 
the ministro or middleman. 

Then she sent for the curate. 
From him she learned that the 
people did well enough in the 
summer, but that the winter was 
dreaded. She asked why. He 
answered that they were not pro- 
vident ; that the land system was 
bad; and that even if they saved 
anything the minis‘ro would take it 
from them. She inquired whether 
he thought it possible to induce 
them to be more thrifty. He 
thought it might be done in ‘ten 
years, but not in one. 

‘¢In that case,’’ said Corona, 
‘*the only way to improve their 
condition is to give them work in 
the winter. I will make roads 
through the estate, and build large 
dwelling-houses in the town. ,There 
shall be work enough for every- 
body.”’ 

It was a simple plan, but it was 
destined to be carried into execu- 
tion, and to change the face of the 
Astrardente domain in a few years. 
Corona sent to Rome for an en- 
gineer who was also a good archi- 
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tect, and she set herself to study 
the possibilities of the place, giving 
the man sufficient scope, and only 
insisting that there should be no 
labour and no material imported 
from beyond the limits of her lands. 
This provided her with an occu- 
pation whereby the time passed 
quickly enough. 

The Lenten season ended, and 
Eastertide ran swiftly on to Pente- 
cost. The early fruit-trees blos- 
somed white, and the flowers fell 
in a snow-shower to the ground, 
to give place to the cherries and 
the almonds and the pears. The 
brown bramble-hedges turned leafy, 
and were alive with little birds; 
arid the great green lizards shot 
across the woodland paths upon 
the hillside, and caught the flies 
that buzzed noisily in the spring 
sunshine. The dried-up vines put 


forth tiny leaves, and the maize 


shot suddenly up ¢o the sun out of 
the rich furrows, like myriads of 
brilliant green poignards piercing 
the brown skin of the earth. By 
the roadside the grass grew high, 
and the bread shallow brooks 
shrank to narrow rivulets, and 
disappeared in the overgrowing 
rushes before the increasing heat 
of the climbing sun. 

Corona’s daily round of life 
never changed, but as the months 
wore on, a stealing thought came 
often and often again—shy, as 
though fearing to be driven away ; 
silent at first, as a shadow in a 
dream, but taking form and reality 
from familiarity with its own self, 
and speaking intelligible words, 
saying at last plainly, ‘‘ Will he 
keep his promise? Will he ‘never 
come ?”’ 

But he came not as the fresh 
colours of spring deepened with 
the rich maturity of summer; and 
Corona, gazing down the valley, 
saw the change that came over the 
fair earth, and half guessed the 
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change that was coming over her 
own life. She had sought solitude 
instinctively, but she had not 
known what it would bring her. 
She had desired to honour her dead 
husband by withdrawing from the 
world for a time and thinking of 
him and remembering him. She 
had done so, but the youth inh her 
rebelled at last against the .con- 
stant memory of old age—of an old 
age, too, which had passed away 
from her and was dead for ever. 
It was right to dwell for a time 
upon the thought of her widow- 
hood, but the voice said it would 
not be always right. The calm 
and noiseless tide of the old man’s 
departing life had ebbed slowly 
and reluctantly from her “shore, 
and she had, followed the sad 
sea in her sorrow to the furth- 
est verge of its retreat; but as 
she stood upon the edge of the 
stagnant waters, gazing far out and 
trying to follow even further the 
slow subsiding ooze, the tide had 
turned upon her unawares, the 
fresh seaward breeze sprang up 
and broke the dead calm with the 
crisp motion of fresh ripples that 
once more flowed gladly over the 
dreary sand, and the waters of life 
plashed again and laughed gladly 
together around her feet. 

The thought of Giovanni—the 
one thought that again and again 
kept recurring in her mind—grew 
very sweet,—as sweet as it had 
once been bitter. There was noth- 
ing to stop its growth now, and 
she let it have its way. What did 
it matter, so long as he did not 
come near her—for the present? 
Some day he would come; she 
wondered when, and how long he 
would keep ‘his promise. But 
meanwhile she was not unhappy, 
and she went about her occupa- 
tions as before; only sometimes 
she would go alone at evening to 
the balcony that faced the higher 
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mountains, and there she would 
stand for half an hour gazing 
southwards towards the precipi- 
tous rocks that caught the red glare 
of the sinking sun, and she asked 
herself if he were there, or whether, 
as report had told her, he were in 
the far north. It was but half a 
day’s ride over the hills, he had 
said. But strain her sight as she 
would, she could not pierce the 
heavy crags nor see into the wood- 
ed dells beyond. He had said he 
would pass the summer there ; had 
he changed his mind ? 

But she was not unhappy. 
There was that in her which for- 
bade unhappiness, which would have 
broken, out into gréat joy if she 
would have let it; but yet she 
would not. It was too soon yet 
to say aloud what she said in her 
heart daily, that she loved Gio- 
vanni with a great love, and that 
she knew she was free to love him. 
In that thought there was enough 
of joy. But he might come if he 
would; her anger would not be 
great if he broke his promise now, 
he had kept it so long—six whole 
months. But by-and-by, as the 
days passed, the first note of happi- 
ness was marred by the discordant 
ring of a distant fear. What if 
she had too effectually forbidden 
him to see her? What if he had 
gone out disappointed of all hope, 
and was really in distant Scan- 
dinavia, as the papers said, risking 
his life in mad adventures ? 

But after all, that was not what 
she feared. He was strong, young, 
brave—he had survived a thousand 
dangers, he would survive these 
also. There arose between her and 
the thought of him an evil shadow, 
the image of a woman, and it took 
the shape of Donna Tullia so 
vividly that she could see the red 
lips move and almost hear the 
noisy laugh. She was angry with 
herself at the idea, but it recurred 
continually and gave her pain, and 
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the pain grew to an intolerable 
fear. She began to feel that she 
must know where he was, at any 
cost, or she could have no peace, 
She was restless and nervous, and 
began to be absent-minded in her 
conversation with Sister Gabrielle. 
The good woman saw it, and ad- 
vised a little change—anything, an: 
excursion of a day for instance. 
Corona, she said, was too young to 
lead this life. 

Her mind leaped at the idea. 
It was but half a day’s ride, he . 
had said; she would climb those 
hills and look down upon Sarracin- 
esca—only once. She might per- 
haps meet some peasant, and by 
a careless inquiry she would learn 
whether he was there—or would 
be there in the summer. No one 
would know; and besides, Sister 
Gabrielle had said that an excur- 
sion would do Corona good. Sister 
Gabrielle had probably never heard 
that Sarracinesca was so near, and 
she certainly would not guess that 
the Duchessa had any interest in 
its lord. She announced her inten- 
tion, and the Sister approved—she 
herself, she said, was too weak to 
undergo the fatigue. 

On the following morning, Co- 
rona alone entered her carriage and 
was driven many miles up the 
southward hills, till the road was 
joined by a broad bridle-path that 
led eastwards towards the Abruzzi. 
Here she was met by a party of 
horsemen, her own guardiani, or 
forest-keepers, as they are called, 
in rough dark-blue coats and 
leathern gaiters. Each man wore 
upon his breast a round plate of 
chiselfed silver, bearing the arms 
of the Astrardente ; each had a 
long rifle slung behind him, and 
carried a holster at the bow of his 
huge saddle. A couple of sturdy 
black-browed peasants held a mule 
yby the bridle, heavily caparisoned 
in the old fashion, under a great 


red velvet Spanish saddle, with ~ 4 
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long tarnished trappings that had 
once been embroidered with silver. 
A little knot of peasants and 
ragged boys stood all around watch- 
ing the preparations with interest, 
and commenting audibly upon the 
beauty of the great lady. 

Corona mounted from a stone 
by the wayside, and the young 
men led her beast up the path. 
. She smiled to herself, for she had 
never done such a. thing before, 
but she was not uneasy in the 
: company of her rough-looking 
escort. She knew well enough 
that she was as safe with them as 
in her own house. 

As the bridle- path wound up 
from the road, the country grew 
more rugged, the vegetation more 
scanty, and the stones more plenti- 
ful. It was a wilderness of rocky 


desolation ; as far as one could see 
there was no sign of humanity, not 


a soul upon the solitary road, not 
a living thing upon the desolate 
hills that rose on either side in 
jagged points to the sky. Corona 
talked a little with the head-keeper 
who rode beside her with a slack 
rein, letting his small mountain 
pony pick its own way over the 
rough path. He told her that few 
people ever passed that way. It 
was the short road to Sarracinesca. 
The princes sometimes sent their 
carriage round by the longer way 
and rode over the hills; and in the 
vintage-time there was some traffic, 
as many of the smaller peasants 
carried grapes across the pass to 
the larger wine-presses, and sold 
them outright. It was not a 
dangerous road, for the very reason 
that it was so unfrequented. The 
Duchessa explained that she only 
wanted to see the valley beyond 
from the summit of the pass, and 
would then return. It was past 
mid-day when the party reached 
the highest point,—a depression 
between the crags just wide enough 
to admit one loaded mule. The 
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keeper said she could see Sarra- 
cinesca from the end of the nar- 
row way, before the descent be- 
gan. She uttered an exclamation 
of surprise as she reached the spot. 

Scarcely a quarter of a mile, to 
the right, at the extremity of a 
broad hill-road, she saw the huge 
towers of Sarracinesca, grey and 
storm-beaten, rising out of a thick 
wood. The whole intervening 
space—and indeed the whole deep 
valley as far as she could see— 
was an unbroken forest of chest- 
nut-trees. Here and there below 
the castle the houses of the town 
projected their tiled gables, but 
the mass of the buildings was 
hidden completely from sight. Co- 
rona had had no idea that she 
should find herself so near to the 


place, and she was seized with a 


sudden fear lest Giovanni should 
appear upon the long straight path 
that led into the trees. She drew 
back a little among her followers. 

‘* Are the princes there now?”’ 
she asked of the head-keeper. 

He did not know; but a mo- 
ment later a peasant, riding astride 
of a bag of corn upon his donkey’s 
back, passed along the straight road 
by the entrance to the bridle-path. 
The keeper hailed him, and put the 
question. Seeing Corona upon her 
mule, surrounded by armed men in 
livery, the man halted and pulled 
off his soft black-cloth hat. 

Both the princes were in Sarra- 
cinesca, he said. The young prince 
had been there ever since Easter. 
They were busy building an aque- 
duct which was to supply the whole 
town with water; it was to pass 
above, up there among the woods. 
The princes went almost every day 
to visit the works. Her Excel- 
lency would, perhaps, find them 
there now, or if not, they were 
at the castle. 

But her Excellency had no inten- 
tion of finding them. She gave the 
fellow a coin, and beat a somewhat 
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hasty retreat. Her followers were 
silent men, accustomed to obey, and 
they followed her down the steep 
path without even exchanging a 
word among themselves. Beneath 
the shade of an overhanging rock 
she halted, and dismounting from 
her mule, was served with the lunch 
that had been brought. She ate 
little, and sat thoughtfully con- 
. templating the bare stones, while 
the men at a little distance hastily 
disposed of the remains of her 
meal. She had experienced an ex- 
traordinary emotion on finding her- 
self suddenly so near to Giovanni ; 
it was almost as though she had 
seen him, and her heart beat fast, 
while a dark flush rose from time 
to time to her cheek. It would 
have been so natural that he should 
pass that way, just as she was halt- 
ing at the entrance to the bridle- 
path. . How unspeakably dreadful 


it would have been to be discov- 
ered thus spying out his dwelling- 
place when she had so strictly for- 
bidden him to attempt to see her! 
The blush burned upon her cheeks 
—she had done a thing so undigni- 
fied, so ill befitting her magnificent 


superiority. For a moment she 
was desperately ashamed. But for 
all that, she could not repress the 
glad delight she felt at knowing 
that he was there after all; that, 
if he had kept his word in avoid- 
ing her, he had, nevertheless, also 
fulfilled his intention of spending 
the summer in Sarracinesca. He 
had even been there since Easter, 
and the story of his going to the 
North had been a mere inven- 
tion of the newspapers. She could 
not understand his conduct, nor 
why he had gone to Paris—a fact 
attested by people who knew him. 
It had probably been for some mat- 
ter of business—that excuse which, 
in a woman’s mind, explains almost 
any sudden journey a man may 
undertake. But he was there in 
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the castle now, and her heart — 
was satisfied. 

The men packed the things in 
the baskets, and Corona was hel 
upon her mule. Slowly the " 
descended the steep path that grew - 
broader and more practicable as 
they neared the bottom; there the 
carriage awaited her, and soon she 
was bowling along the smooth road 
towards home, leaving far behind - 
her the mounted guards, the peas- 
ants, and her slow-paced mule. 
The sun was low when the carriage 
rolled under the archway of As- 
trardente. Sister Gabrielle said 
Corona looked much the better for 
her excursion, and she added that 
she must be very strong to bear 
such ‘fatigue so well. And the 
next day—and for many days— 
the Sister noticed the change in 
her hostess’s manner, and promised 
herself that if the Duchessa _ be- 
came uneasy again she would ad- 
vise another day among the hills, 
so wonderful was the effect of a 
slight change from the ordinary © 
routine of her life. 

That night old Sarracinesca and 
his son sat at dinner in a wide hall 
of their castle. The~faithful Pas- 
quale served them as solemnly as 
he was used to doin Rome. This 
evening he spoke again. He had 
ventured no remark since -he had 
informed them of the Duca d’As- 
trardente’s death. 

**I beg your Excellency’s par- 
don,”’ he began, adopting his usual 
formula of apologetic address. 

‘¢ Well, Pasquale, what is it;” 
asked old Sarracinesca. 

‘*T did not know whether your 
Excellency was aware that the 
Duchessa d’Astrardente had been 
here to-day.” 

‘¢ What ?”’ roared the Prince. 

«¢ You must be mad, Pasquale!” 
exclaimed Giovanni in a low voice. 

**I beg your Excellencies’ par- 
don if 1 am wrong, but this is 
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how I know. Gigi Secchi, the 
peasant from Aquaviva in the 
lower forest, brought a bag of corn 
to the mill to-day and he told the 
miller, and the miller told Ettore, 
and Ettore told Nino, and Nino 
told ——”” 

‘‘What the devil did he tell 
him?” interrupted old Sarra- 
cinesca. 

‘‘ Nino told the cook’s boy,”’ con- 
tinued Pasquale unmoved, ‘‘and 
the cook’s boy told me, your Ex- 
cellency, that Gigi was passing 
along the road to Serveti coming 
here, when he was stopped by a 
number of guardiant who accom- 
panied a beautiful dark lady in 
black, who rode upon a mule, and 
the guardiani asked him if your 
Excellencies were at Sarracinesca ; 
and when he said you were, the 
lady gave him a coin, and turned 
at once and rode down the bridle- 


path towards Astrardente, and he 
said the gvardiani were those of 


the Astrardente, because he re- 
membered to have seen one of 
them, who has a scar over his’ left 
eye, at the great fair at Genazzano 
last yeat. And that is how I 
heard.’’ 

‘«‘That is a remarkable nar- 
rative, Pasquale,’’ answered the 
Prince, laughing loudly, ‘but it 
seems very credible. Go and send 
for Gigi Secchi if he is still in 
the neighbourhood, and bring him 
here, and let us haye the story 
from his own lips.”’ 

When they were alone the two 
men looked at each other for a 
moment, and then old Saracinesca 
laughed again; but Giovanni look- 
ed very grave, and his face was 
pale. Presently his father became 
serious again. 

‘*If this thing is true,’’ he said, 
‘IT would advise you, Giovanni, to 
pay a visit to the other side of the 
_ hills. It is time.” 

Giovanni was silent for a mo- 
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ment. He was intensely interested 
in the situation, but: he could not 
tell his father.that he had promised 
Corona not to see her, and he had 
not yet explained to himself her 


‘sudden appearance so near Sarra- 


cinesca. 

‘*T think it would be best for 
you to go first,’ he said to his 
father. ‘‘ But I am not at all sure 
this story is true.”’ 

‘I? Oh, I will go when you 
please,’’ returned the old man, with 
another laugh. He was always 
ready for anything active. 

But GigieSecchi could not be 
found. He had returned to Aqua- 
viva at once, and it was not easy 
to send a message. Two days later, 
however Giovanni took the trouble 
of going to the man’s home. He 
was not altogether surprised when 
Gigi confirmed Pasquale’s tale in 
every particular. Corona had ac- 
tually been at Sarracinesca to find 
out if Giovanni was there or not; 
and on hearing that he was at the 
castle, she had fled precipitately. 
Giovanni was naturally grave and 
of a melancholy temper; but dur- 
ing the last few months he had 
been more than usually taciturn, 
occupying himself with dogged ob- 
stinacy in the construction of his 
aqueduct, visiting the works in the 
day and spending hours in the 
evening over the plans. He was 
waiting. He believed that Corona 
cared for him, and he knew that 
he loved her, but for the. present 
he must wait patiently, both for 
the sake of his promise and for 
the sake of a decent respect of her 
widowhood. In order to wait he 
felt ‘the necessity 6f constant oc- 
cupation, and to that end he set 
himself resolutely to work with 
his father, whose ideal dream was 
to make Sarracinesca the most 
complete and prosperous commun- 
ity in that part of the mountains. 

‘¢ I think if you would go over,” 
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he said at the end of a week, ‘it 
would be much better. I do not 
want to intrude myself upon her 
at present, and you could easily 
find out whether she would like to 
see me. 
been merely making an excursion 
for her amusement, and chanced 
upon us by accident. I have often 
noticed how suddenly one comes 


After all, she may have- 
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in view of the castle from that 
bridle-path. 

‘*Qn the other hand,” returned 
the Prince witha smile, ‘‘ any one 
would tell her that the path leads 
nowhere except to Sarracinesca. 


But I will go to-morrow,”’ he added. 
**T will set your mind at rest in 
twenty-four hours.”’ 

‘¢ Thank you,” said Giovanni. 


- CHAPTER XXIV, 


Old Sarracinesca kept his word, 
and on the following mgrning, eight 
days after Corona’s excursion upon 
the hills, he rode down to Astrar- 
dente, reaching the palace at about 
mid-day. He sent in his card, and 
stood waiting beneath the great 
gate, beating the dust from his 
boots with his heavy whip. His 
face looked darker than ever, with 
the constant exposure to the sun, 
and his close-cropped hair and 
short square beard had turned even 
whiter than before in the last six 
months, but his strong form was 
erect, and his step firm and elastic. 
He was a remarkable old man; 
many a boy of twenty might have 
envied his strength’ and energetic 
vitality. 

Corona was at her mid-day break- 
fast with Sister Gabrielle, when 
the old Prince’s card was brought. 
She started at the sight of the 
name; and though upon the bit of 
pasteboard she read plainly enough, 
‘* Ji Principe di Sarracinesca,’’ she 
hesitated and asked the butler if 
it was really the Prince. He said 
it was, 

‘¢ Would you mind seeing him ?’’ 
she asked of Sister Gabrielle. ‘‘ He 
is an old gentleman,’’ she added, in 
explanation—‘‘a near neighbour 
here in the mountains.”’ 

Sister Gabrielle had no objection. 
She even remarked that it would do 
the Duchess a good to see some one. 


* 


‘* Ask the Prince to come in, 
and put another place at the table,” 
said Corona. 

A moment later the old man 
entered, and Corona rose to receive 
him. ‘There was something refresh- 
ing in the ring of his deep voice 
and the clank of his spurs as he 
crossed the marble floor. 

‘* Signora Duchessa, you are very 
good to receive me. I did not 
know that this was your breakfast- 
hour. Ah !’’ he exclaimed, glancing 
at Sister Gabrielle, who had also 
risen to her feet, ‘‘ good day, my 
Sister.”’ : 

‘Sister Gabrielle,’’ said Corona, 
as an introduction ; ‘‘she is good 
enough to be my companion in 
solitude.”’ 

To tell the truth, Corona felt 
uneasy ; but the sensation was 
somehow rather pleasurable, al- 
though it crossed her mind that 
the Prince might have heard of 
her excursion, and had come to 
find out why she had been so near 
to his place. She boldly faced the 
situation. 

‘¢I nearly came upon you the 
other day as unexpectedly as you 
have visited me,’’ she said with a 
smile. ‘‘I had a fancy to look ° 
over into your valley, and when I 
reached the top of the hill I found 
I was almost in your house.”’ 

' *T wish you had. quite been 
there,’’ returned the Prince. 
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course I heard that you had been 
seen, and we guessed you had 
stumbled upon us in some moun- 
tain excursion. My son rode all 
the way to Aquaviva to see the 
man who had spoken with you.” 

Sarracinesca said this as though 
it were perfectly natural, helping 
himself to the dish the servant 
offered him. But when he looked 
up he saw that Corona blushed 
beneath her dark skin. 

‘‘It is such a very sudden view 
at that point,” she said, nervously, 
‘that I was startled,’”’ 

«‘T wish you had preserved your 
equanimity to the extent of going 
a little further. Sarracinesca has 
rarely been honoured with the 
visit of a Duchessa d’Astrardente. 
But since you have explained your 
visit—or the visit which you did 
not make—I ought to explain 
mine. You must know, in the 


first place, thatI am not here by 
accident, but by intention, precon- 
ceived, well pondered, and finally 
executed to my own complete 


satisfaction. I came, not to get a 
glimpse of your valley nor a dis- 
tant view of your palace, but to 
see you, yourself. Your hospi- 
tality in receiving me has there- 
fore crowned and complemented 
the desire I had of seeing you.” 

Corona laughed a little. 

‘* That is a very pretty speech,” 
she said. 

‘*Which you would have lost 
if you had not received me,’ he 
answered, gaily. ‘I have not done 
yet. I have many pretty speeches 
for you. The sight of you induces 
beauty in language as the sun in 
May makes the flowers open.” 

‘¢ That is another,’’ laughed Co- 
rona. ‘* Do you spend your days 
in studying the poets at Sarra- 
cinesca? Does Don Giovanni 
study with you?”’ 

‘*Giovanni is a fact,’’ returned 
the Prince ; ** I am a fable. Old 
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men are always fables, for they 
represent, ina harmless form, the 
follies of all mankind ; their end is 
always in itself a moral, and young 
people can learn much by studying 
them.” 

‘*Your comparison is witty,’’ 
said Corona, who was much amus- 
ed at old Sarracinesca’s conversa- 
tion; ‘but I doubt whether you 
are so harmless as you represent. 
You are certainly not foolish, and 
Iam not sure whether, as a stndy 
for the young ’’ she hesitated, 
and laughed. 

‘* Whether extremely young per- 
sons would have the wit to com- 
prehend virtue by the concealment 
of it—to say, as that witty old 
Roman said, that the images of 
Cassius and Brutus were more re- 
markable than those of any one 
else, for the very reason that they 
were nowhere to be seen—like 
my virtues? Giovanni, for in- 
stance, is the very reverse of me 
in that, though he has shown such 
singularly bad taste in resembling 
my outward man.” 

‘¢One should never conceal vir- 
tues,’’ said Sister Gabrielle, gently. 
‘¢One should not hide one’s light 
under a basket, you know.” 

‘My Sister,” replied the old 
Prince, his black eyes twinkling 
merrily, ‘‘if I had in my whole 
composition as much light as 
would enable you to read half-a- 
dozen words in your breviary, it 
should be at your disposal. I 
would set it in the midst of Piazza 
Colonna, and call it the most won- 
derful illumination on record. Un- 
fortunately my light, like the lan- 
tern of a solitary miner, is only 
perceptible to myself, and dimly 
at that.’’ 

‘¢You must not depreciate your- 
self so very much,”’ said Corona. 

‘*No; that is true. You will 
either believe I am speaking the 
truth, or you will not. I do no 


, 
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know which would be the worse 
fate. I will change the subject. 
My son Giovanni, Duchessa, de- 
sires to be remembered in your 
good graces,”’ 

‘‘« Thanks. How is he?” 

‘He is well, but the temper of 
him is marvellously melancholy. 
He is building an aqueduct, and so 
amI. The thing is accomplished 
by his working perpetually while I 
smoke cigarettes and read novels.”’ 

‘‘ The division of labour is to 
your advantage, I should say,” 
remarked Corona. 

‘‘Immensely, I assure you. He 
promotes the natural advantages 
of my lands, and I encourage the 
traffic in tobacco and literature. 
He works from morninz till night, 
is his own engineer, contractor, 
overseer, and master-mason. He 


does everything, and does it well. 
If we were less barbarous in our 


bachelor establishment I , would 
ask you to come and see us—in 
earnest this time—and visit the 
work we are doing. It is well 
worth while. Perhaps you would 
consent as it is. We will vacate 
the castle for your benefit, and 
mount guard outside the gates all 
night.”’ 

Again Corona blushed. She 
would have given anything to go, 
but she felt that it was impos- 
sible. 

‘«T would like to go,’’ she said. 
‘«If one could come back the same 
day.” 

‘*You did before,’’ remarked 
Sarracinesca, bluntly. 

‘* But it was late when I reached 
home, and I spent no time at all 
there.”’ 

‘I know youdid not,’’ laughed 
the old man. ‘‘You gave Gigi 
Secchi some money, and then fled 
precipitately.”’ 

‘* Indeed I was afraid you would 
suddenly come upon me, and I ran 
away,’’ answered Corona, laughing 


fast. 
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in her turn, as_ the dark blood rose 
to her olive cheeks. . 

‘*As my amiable ancestors did 
in the same place when anybody 
passed with a full purse,” suggested 
Sarracinesca. | ‘* But we have im- 
proved a little since then. We 
would have asked you to break- 
Will you come ?” 

‘*I do not like to go alone; I 
cannot, yousee. Sister Gabrielle 
could never ride up that hill ona 
mule.” 

‘¢ There is a road for carriages,’’ 
said the Prince. ‘I will propose 
something in the way of a com- 
promise. I will bring Giovanni 
down with me and our team of 
mountain horses. Those great 
beasts of yours cannot do this 
kind of work. We will take you 
and Sister Gabrielle up almost as - 
fast as you could go by the bridle- 
path.” 

‘¢ And back on the same day ?” 
asked Corona. 

‘No; on the next day.” 

‘But Ido not see where the 
compromise is,’’ she replied. 

‘« Sister Gabrielle is at once the 
compromise and the cause that you 
will not be compromised. I beg 
her pardon 9 

Both ladies laughed. 

‘I will be very glad to go,” 
said the Sister. ‘‘ I do not see 
that there is anything extraordi- 
nary in the Prince’s proposal.”’ 

«¢ My Sister,’’ returned Sarracin- 
esca, ‘‘you are on the way to 
saintship; you already enjoy the 
beatific vision; you, see with a 
heavenly perspicuity. 

‘It isa charming proposition,” 
said Corona; ‘‘ but in that case 
you will have to come down the 
day before.’’ She was a little em- 
barrassed. 

‘We will not invade the clois- 
ter,’ answered the Prince. ‘‘ Gio- 
vanni and I will spend the night 
in concocting pretty speeches, and 
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will appear armed with them at 
dawn before your gates.”’ 

«¢ There is room in Astrardente,’’ 
replied Corona. ‘You shall not 
lack hospitality for a night. When 
will you come? ’”’ 

‘‘To-morrow evening, if you 
please. A good thing should be 
done quickly, in order not to delay 
doing it again.”’ 

«Do you think I would go 
again?” 

Sarracinesca fixed his black eyes 
on Corona’s and-gazed at her some 
seconds before he answered. 

‘¢ Madam,”’ he said at last, very 
gfavely, ‘‘I trust you will come 
again and stay longer.” : 

‘‘You are very good,” returned 
Corona, quietly. ‘‘ At all events, 
I will go this first time.’”’ 

‘‘We will endeavour to show 
our gratitude by making you com- 
fortable,’’ answered the Prince, re- 
** You 


suming his former tone, 
shall have a mass in the morning 


and a litany in the evening. We 
are godless fellows up there, but 
we have a priest.” 

**You seem to associate our com- 
fort entirely with religious ser- 
vices,’ laughed Corona. ‘‘ But 
you are very considerate.”’ 

‘I see the most charming evi- 
dence of devotion at your side,’’ he 
replied ; ‘‘Sister Gabrielle is both 
the evidence of your piety and is 
in herself an exposition of the 
benefits of religion. There shall 
be other attractions, however, be- 
sides masses and litanies.’’ 

Breakfast being ended, Sister 
Gabrielle left the two together. 
They went from the dining-room 
to the great vaulted hall in the 
inner building. It was cool there, 
and there were great old arm-chairs 
ranged along the wall. The closed 
blinds admitted a soft green light 
from the hot noonday without. 
Corona loved to.walk upon the 
cool marble floor; she was a very 
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strong and active woman, delight- 
ing in mere motion—not restless, 
but almost incapable of weariness ; 
her movements not rapid, but full 
of grace and ease. Sarracinesca 
walked by her side, smoking 
thoughtfully for some minutes. 

‘* Duchessa,’’ he said at last, 
glancing at her beautiful face, 
‘‘things are greatly changed since 
we met last. You were angry 
with me then. I do not, know 
whether you were so justly, but 
you were very angry for a few mo- 
ments. I am going to return to 
the subject now; I trust you will 
not be offended with me.’’ 

Corona trembled for a moment, 
and: was silent. She would have 
prevented him from going on, but 
before she could find the words she 
sought he continued. 

‘Things are much changed, in 
some respects; in others, not at 
all. It is but natural to suppose 
that in the course of time you will 
think of the possibility of marrying 
again. My~son, Duchessa, loves 
you very truly. Pardon me, it is 
no disrespect to you now that he 
should have told meso. I am his 
father, and I have no one else to 
care for now. He is too honest a 
gentleman to have spoken of his 
affection for you at an earlier 
period, but he has told me of it 
now.”’ 

Corona stood still in the midst 
of the great hall, and faced the old 
Prince. She had grown pale while 
he was speaking. Still she was 
silent. 

‘‘T have nothing more to say— 
that is all,’’ said Sarracinesca, gaz- 
ing earnestly into the depths of 
her eyes. ‘‘I have nothing more 
to say.” 

‘«*Do you then mean to repeat 
the warning you once gave me?” 
asked Corona, growing whiter still. 
‘¢Do you mean to imply that there 
is danger to your son?”’ 
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‘¢ There is danger—great danger 
for him, unless you will avert it.’’ 

*¢ And how?’”’ asked Corona, in 
a low voice. 

‘‘Madam, by becoming his wife.”’ 

Corona started, and turned away 
in great agitation. Sarracinesca 
stood still while she slowly walked 
a few steps from him. She could 
not speak. 

**T could say a great deal more, 
Duchessa,’’ he said, as she came 
back towards him. ‘‘I could say 
that the marriage is not only fit- 
ting in every way, but advan- 
tageous from a worldly point of 
view. You are sole mistress of 
Astrardente ; my son will before 
long be sole master of Sarracinesca. 
Our lands are near together—that 
is a great advantage, that question 
of fortune. Again I would ob- 


serve that, with your magnificent 
position, you could not condescend 


to accept a man of lower birth 
than the highest in the country. 
There is none higher than the Sar- 
racinesca—pardon my arrogauce, 
—and among princes there is no 
braver, truer gentleman than my 
son Giovanni. I ask no pardon 
for saying that; I will maintain 
it against all comers. I forego all 
questions of advantage, and base 
my argument upon that. He is 
the best man I know, and he loves 
you devotedly.”’ 

*‘Is he aware that you are here 
for this purpose?’’ asked Corona 
suddenly. She spoke with a great 
effort. 

‘*No. He knows that I am 
here, and was glad that I came. 
He desired me to ascertain if you 
would see him. He would cer- 
tainly not have thought of address- 
ing you at preseni. I am an old 
man, and I feel I must do things 
quickly. That is my excuse.” 

Corona was again silent. She 
was too truthful to give an evasive 
answer, and yet she hesitated to 
speak. The position was an em- 
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barrassing one; she was taken un- 
awares, and was terrified at. the 
emotion she felt. It had never 
entered her mind that the old 
Prince could appear on his son’s 
behalf, and she did not know how — 
to meet him. 

. “I have perhaps been too 
abrupt,’’ said Sarracinesca. ‘J 
love my son very dearly, and his 
happiness is more to me than what 
remains of my own. If from the 
first you regard my proposition as 
an impossible one, I would spare 
him the pain of a humiliation,—I 
fear I could not save him from the 
rest, from a suffering that might 
drive him mad. It is for this 
reason that I implore you, if you 
are able, to give me some answer, 
not that I may convey it to him, 
but in order that I may be guided 
in future. He cannot forget you; 
but he has not seen you for six 
months. To see you again if he 
must leave you for ever, would 
only inflict a fresh wound.’”’ He 
paused, while Corona slowly walked 
by his side. 

‘¢T do not see why I should con- 
ceal the truth from you,”’ she said 
at last. ‘*I cannot conceal it from 
myself. I am not a child that I 
should be ashamed of it. There is 
nothing wrong in it—no reason 
why it should not be. You are 
honest, too—why should we try to 
deceive ourselves? I trust to your 
honour to be silent, and I own 
that I love your son.”’ 

Corona stood still and turned 
her face away, as the burning 
blush rose to her cheeks. The an- 
swer she had given was character- 
istic of her, straightforward and 
honest. She was not ashamed of 
it, and yet the words were so 
new, so strange in their sound, 
and so strong in their meaning, 
that she blushed as she uttered 
them. Sarracinesca was greatly 
surprised too, for he had expect- 
ed some evasive turn, some hint 
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that he might bring Giovanni. 
But his delight had no bounds. 

‘¢Duchessa,’”’ he said, ‘the 
happiest day I can remember was 
when I brought home my wife to 
Sarracinesca. My proudest day 
will be that on which my son 
enters the same gates with you 
by his side.”’ 

He took her hand and raised 
it to his lips, with a courteous 
gesture. 

‘It will be long before that— 
it must be very long,’’ answered 
Corona. 

‘¢Tt shall be when you please, 
Madam, provided it is at last. 
Meanwhile we will come down 
to-morrow, and take you to our 
tower. Do you understand now 
why I said I hoped you would 
come again and stay long? I 


trust you have not jchanged your 
mind in regard to the excursion.”’ 


‘*No. We shall expect you 
to-morrow night. Remember, I 
have been honest with you — I 
trust to you to be silent.” 

‘*You have my word. And 
now, with your permission, I will 
return to Sarracinesca. Believe me, 
the news that you expect us will be 
good enough to tell Giovanni.” 

**You may greet him from me. 
But will you not rest awhile be- 
fore you ride back? You must 
be tired.”’ 

‘*No fear of that!’’ answered 
the Prince. ‘*You have put a 
new man into an old one. I shall 
never tire of bearing the news of 
your greetings.’ 

So the old man left her, and 
mounted his horse and rode up the 
pass. But Corona remained for 
hours in the vaulted hall, pacing 
up and down. It had come too 
soon—far too soon. And yet, 
how she had longed for it! how 
she had wondered whether it 
would ever come at all! 

The situation was sufficiently 
Strange, too. Giovanni had once 
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told her of his love, and she had 
silenced him. He was to tell her 
again, and she was to accept what 
he said. He was to ask her to 
marry him, and her answer was a 
foregone conclusion. It seemed 
as though this greatest event of 
her life were planned to be the very 
smallest details beforehand; as 
though she were to act a part 
which she had studied, and which 
was yet not a part because it was 
the expression of her life’s truth. 
The future had been, as it were, 
prophesied and completely fore- 
told to her, and held no surprises ; 
and yet it was more sweet to 
think of than all the past to- 
gether. She wondered how he 
would say it, what his words 
would be, how he would look, 
whether he would again be as 
strangely violent as he had been 
that night at the Palazzo Frangi- 
pani. She wondered, most of all, 
how she would answer him. But 
it would be long yet. There 
would be many meetings, many 
happy days before that happiest 
day of all. 

Sister Gabrielle saw a wonderful 
change in Corona’s face that after- 
noon when they drove up the valley 
together, and she remarked what 
wonderful effect a little variety 
had upon her companion’s spirits— 
she could not say upon her health, 
for Corona seemed made of velvet 
and steel, so smooth and dark, and 
yet so supple and strong. Corona 
smiled brightly as she looked far 
up at the beetling crags behind 
which Sarracinesca was hidden. 

‘¢ We shall be up there the day 
after to-morrow,’’ she said. ‘‘ How 
strange it will seem!’’ And lean- 
ing back, her deep eyes flashed, 
and she laughed happily. 

On the following evening, again, 
they drove along the road that led 
up the valley. But they had not 
gone far when they saw in the dis- 
tance a cloud of dust, from which 
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in a few moments emerged a vehicle 
drawn by three strong horses, and 
driven by Giovanni Sarracinesca 
himself. His father sat beside 
him in front, and a man in livery 
was seated at the back, with a long 
rifle between his knees. The ve- 
hicle was a kind of double cart, 
capable of holding four persons, 
and two servants at the back. 

In a moment the two carriages 
met and stopped side by side, 
Giovanni sprang from his seat, 
throwing the reins to his father, 
who stood up hat in hand, and 
bowed from where he was. Corona 
held out her hand to Giovanni as 
he stood bareheaded in the road 
beside her. One long look told all 


the tale ; there could be no words 
there before the Sister and the old 
Prince, but their eyes told all—the 
pain of past separation, the joy of 
two loving hearts that met at last 


without hindrance. 

‘Let your servant artes, and 
get in with us,” said Corona, who 
could hardly speak in her excite- 
ment. Then she started slightly, 
and smiled in her embarrasment. 
She had continued to hold Gio- 
vanni’s hand, unconsciously leav- 
ing her fingers in his. 

The Prince’s groom climbed into 
the front seat, and old Sarracinesca 
got down and entered the landau. 
It was a strangely silent meeting, 
long expected by the two who so 
loved each other—long looked for, 
but hardly realised now that it 
had come. The Prince was the 
first to speak, as usual. 

‘*You expected to meet us, 
Duchessa?’’ he said ; ‘‘ we expected 
to meet you. An expectation ful- 
filled is better than a surprise. 
Everything at Sarracinesca is pre- 
pared for your reception. Don 
Angelo, our priest, has been warned 
of your coming, and the boy who 
serves mass has been washed. You 
may imagine that a great festivity 
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is expected. Giovanni has turned 
the castle inside out, and hdd a 
room hung entirely with tapestries 
of my _ great-grandmother’s own 
working. He says that since the 
place is so old its antiquity should 
be carried into the smallest details. 

Corona laughed gaily—she would 
have laughed at anything that day 
—and the. old Prince’s tone was 
fresh and sparkling and merry. 
He had relieved the first embar- 
rassment of the situation. 

‘There have been preparations 
at Astrardente for your reception, 
too,” answered the Duchessa, 
‘«¢ There was a difficulty of choice, 
as there are about a hundred vacant 
rooms in the house. The butler 
proposed to give you a suite of 
sixteen to pass the night in, but I 
selected an ajry little nook in one 
of the wings, |where you need only 
go through ten to get to your bed- 
room.” 

‘‘There is nothing like space,” 
said the Prince; it enlarges the 
ideas.”’ 

‘‘I cannot imagine what my 
father would do if his ideas were 
extended,’’ remarked Giovanni. 
‘¢Everything he imagines is co- 
lossal already. He talks about 
tunneling the mountians for my 
aqueduct, as though it were no 
more trouble than to run a stick 
through a piece of paper.”’ 

‘¢Your aqueduct, indeed!’’ ex- 
claimed his father. I would like 
to know whose idea it was?”’ 

‘*T hear you are working like an 
engineer yourself, Don Giovanni,” 
said Corona. ‘‘I have a man at 
work at Astrardente on some plans 
of roads. Perhaps some day you 
could give us your advice.” ° 

Some day! How »sweet the 
words sounded to Giovanni as he 
sat there opposite the woman he 
loved, bowling along through the ~ 
rich vine lands in the cool of the 
summer evening ! 
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MUTINY QUELLED BY ONE DETERMINED MAN, 


Persons who have lived to be 
elderly, and whose hearts are not 
weighed upon by too, too much 
perilous stuff, find out that a good 
memory is a precious gift. I find 
that I have been well endowed in 
that respect ; and considering the 
period over which my retrospect 
extends, I have little reason to 
complain of my accuracy as to 
particulars, though a blunder may 
be brought home to me sometimes. 
As, lately, autumnal days grew 
chill, I one evening stretched my- 
self before the fire in the twilight, 
and was lost in old scenes of long, 
long ago. My thoughts wandered, 
I know not how—lI think a line 
in Byron’s *‘Island’’ must have 
brought up the subject—to strange 
tales which I had heard of pira- 
cies and mutinies. One of these 
tales, which I had received only 
orally, passed before my mind’s 
eye with great distinctness as to 
its main and as to its particular 
incidents ;\ and I was so impressed 
by the apparent clearness of my 
vision, that_I doubted myself, and 
suspected that imagination had 
been at work as well as memory. 

Wishing to test the question 
whether I could ‘trust my recollec- 
tion or not, I repaired next morn- 
ing to a library where I made sure 
of finding among the Royal Naval 
biographies an authentic record of 
the transaction on which I had 
mused. Wonderful to relate, al- 
though I found with ease the 
Life under which I had de- 
pended on seeing the account, the 
early service of the person princi- 
pally concerned in my tale—the 
hero of it, as I may say — was 
given in very few words, no men- 


‘what is called 


tion at all being made of the very 
remarkable event which had been 
occupying me. If biographers 
trusted to information to be de- 
rived from the principal actor him- 
self, I can quite understand how 
they failed to get possession of an 
exploit performed when he was of 
comparatively low rank in the ser- 
vice ; for, from the description ren- 
dered to me by one who knew him 
well, he would have recoiled from 
anything like an attempt to cele- 
brate his own deeds. Such a deed, 
however, as I know of, ought by 
no means to be forgotten ; and I, 
after being disappointed in my 
quest as aforesaid, began to reflect 
whether, as the memory of it will 
probably disappear with the men 
of my generation, and as we have 
the story only at second-hand, I 
ought not to make some memoran- 
dum of what I believed to have 
happened. 1 have considered, too, 
whether I should do well, in giving 
my version of the story, to name 
the chief actor. As I cannot see 
that by doing so I can offend any 
one, and as the chronicle of a bold 
deed loses half its force if real 
names be suppressed, I decide to 
speak openly as far as I can. 

The exploit, then, to which I 
refer, occurred somewhere in the 
early years of the present century. 
H.M.S. Ferret, an 18-gun sloop, 
was cruising in the Gulf of Mexico, 
her commander being the Honour- 
able George Cadogan, afterwards 
Earl Cadogan and an admiral. 
The commander was _ certainly 
in the service a 
taut hand. Probably there may 
have been somé bad spirits among 
his crew. About the circumstances 
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which immediately preceded the 
acts which I am about to describe 
Ican give no information, except 
that by some means or other the 
crew were in a most disaffected 
state. : 

It was night. The weather was 
very warm. Cadogan, in his draw- 
ers and shirt, lay asleep, on his 
cot. The skylight had been taken 
off to give air to the cabin (a most 
important item in the account, as 
will be seen). On a sudden an 
old quartermaster, who fortunately 
remained faithful, called down ‘in 
a hoarse stage-whisper from the 
deck, ‘‘ Sir, the ship’s company ! ”’ 
Cadogan, who slept with one eye 
open, as the saying is, understood 
the warning, and had his wits 
about him in an instant. Having 
seized and drawn his sabre, which 
lay near him, he sprang up through 
the skylight on to the deck. Ar- 
rived there, he saw — it -was a 
tropical night.and not very dark 
—a tall mulatto with a naked 
cutlass on his shoulder standing 
over the companion ladder or stair, 
by which, on ordinary occasions, 
it was the wont of the commander 
to ascend from his cabin to the 
deck. Him without an instant’s 
hesitation Cadogan felled with a 
stroke of his sabre, saying, as he 
did do, ‘‘ You infernal scoundrel 
what are you doing here?” ‘I 
stood here,’’ answered the man, 
doggedly, ‘‘to cut you down as 
you came up the ladder.’’ ‘‘ Damn 
you! you’re a brave man at any 
rate, and I’ll save your life if I 
can,’’ answered Cadogan, who in- 
stantly called to the sentries to 
turn up the marines and the 
Officers. All this passed more 
rapidly than it has been narrated. 
The commander then passed _for- 
ward and encountered the body 
of his ship’s company, who with 
mutinous intent were moving aft 
from the forecastle. . ‘‘ God damn 
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you, ye rascals! what does this 
mean?” or very similar words, 
formed his salutation to them. 
They may not have immediately re. 
cognised his, person, clad as he was 
in his night-clothes, but there was 
no mistaking his voice. His un- 
daunted appearance staggered them 
for a moment, and that moment’s 
hesitation saved the ship. Things 
had not gone quite according to 
programme, and the malcontents 
were not prepared to act, although 
their power was really irresistible 
now, just as much as if all had 
fallen out as they intended. While 
they paused for an instant, diseon- 
certed, Cadogan, never losing him- 
self, ordered the marines to load 
with ball. The officers were tum- 
bling up now, and the chance of 
the mutineers was getting every 
second worse. ‘‘ Up into the rig- 
ging every man of ye!”’ shouted the 
commander; ‘‘1’ll shoot any sea- 
man who is seen on deck five 
minutes hence. Up with you, I 
say!’’ The crew was beaten. One 
or two began to mount the ladders, 
and presently the whole were aloft. 
They were informed that any 
man who came down would do 
so to his death. And with things 
in this state the sloop made her 
way to Jamaica, and came to an- 
chor in Port Royal Harbour. 

The question will probably occur 
to my reader —‘‘ How could the 
ship be navigated with all the crew 
in the rigging?’’ The answer is, 
that they were in the trade-winds, 
which blow steadily and give little 
trouble in the way of adjusting 
canvas; also, that it is presumed 
there were some few sound men 
like the quartermaster who gave 
the alarm, who could be trusted on 
the deck, The seamen’s food was 
probably sent up by boys and 
cooks during the two or three 
days that their voyage to Jamaica 
lasted. How it was that the officer 
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of the watch was unable to give 
some alarm at the beginning, I 
know not. Most likely he was 
stealthily set upon and gagged. 

An admiral’s flag was flying at 
Port Royal; so, when the Ferret 
came in and her condition was re- 
ported, there was no difficulty in 
assembling a court-martial capable 
of dealing with capital offences. 
Eleven mutineers were there hanged 
at the yard-arm. I know not 
whether Cadogan saved the mu- 
latto. But he probably did; for, 
he was a wilful man, and had 
powerful interest. After the exe- 
cutions, the commander went to 
sea again with the same crew / 

When I was very young 1 used 
to handle sometimes, by permission, 
a straight light sword which had 
hung by the side of a French 
general_the commandant of the 
fortress of Zara, in the Adriatic. 
During the wars of the Empire 
the French had seized Zara, as they 
did so many other places. It fell 
to the lot of Cadogan, who by that 
time commanded the Havannah 
frigate, to come in the way while 
this usurpation was going on. 
Zara could not be dealt with by 
the ship’s broadsides, by reason of 
its situation with regard to the 
water. Cadogan determined, never- 
theless, to try and drive the enemy 
out. To make this attempt, he 
landed a great portion of his arma- 
ment, and opened trenches secun- 
dum artem against the place. It 
was not, it appears, permitted to 
the captain to leave his ship; and 
so the land operations were com- 
mitted to the direction of the first 
lieutenant, who got the guns into 
field-batteries, and for thirteen days 
maintained the attack. At the end 
of that time the French garrison 
surrendered, and my acquaintance, 
the straight sword, was placed in 
the hands of the Havannah’s first 
lieutenant in token of submission. 
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The exploit attracted much notice 
at the time. The Emperor of 
Austria sent an aytograph letter 
of acknowledgement to the lieu- 
tenant, and decorated his comman- 
der and him. The munitions and 
stores yielded with the place. were 
undoubtedly the prize of the cap- 
tors. The right to them was never, 
as I believe, disputed ; but, of ne- 
cessity, they had to pass into the 
keeping of the Austrian Govern- 
ment, which undertook to dispose 
of them, and to pay the value to 
the credit of the officers and crew 
of the Havannah. This obligation 
they never found it convenient to 
fulfil. A correspondence on the 
subject was maintained for some- 
where about twenty years, but 
not a farthing of the prize-money 
(estimated at £ 300,000) was ever 
paid. 

“I remember being, many years 
after these things were done, in 
company with the naval officer 
who told me of them. While we 
were together, a sailor, a miser- 
able-looking creature, came up and 
spoke to him, giving his name, 
and affirming that he had served 
in one of Cadogan’s crews. The 
officer had some difficulity in re- 
cognising the broken tar, but at 
last made him out. ‘‘I assure 
you sir’’ ( those were not the exact 
words), the man said, I’ve been 
living on a farthing biscuit -a-day 
for the last week.’”’ After the 
sailor had gone away, comforted 
by some coin in hand, and a pro- 
mise that efforts should be made 
to procure him employment, my 
naval friend turned to me and 
said, ‘‘It was no wonder that I 
didn’t know that man at first. 
He used to be as fine-looking, 
lusty a fellow as you ever saw. 
He was very brave, and on the 
whole a steady seaman: his faults 
were dare-devilism and_reckless- 


ness when his spirits were up. I 
s 
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have seen him eat bank-notes be- 
tween biscuits,and fry gold watches 
in a pan when there was prize- 
money going: now he’s on a far- 
thing biscuit a-day.”’ 

Thoughtless dogs like that were 
only too common in the glorious 
British navy of those days. In 
forming our opinion of them, we 
must consider the exploits that they 
performed, and not their follies 
and extravagances only. We must 
-remember that a large proportion 
of these fine fellows were ‘‘ pressed ”’ 
men, compulsorily sent to serve 
their country afloat. They were 
not taken by bailot or any regular 
process, but were just seized upon 
by armed parties and compelled to 
go on board of men-of-war. Such 
being their relation to the service, 
it was perhaps good policy to en- 
courage wild and lavish enjoyment 
when the men were off duty, asa 
means of keeping up their spirits. 
A multitude of irregularities were, 
Iam afraid, winked at when the 
effect of them was to get smart 
crews for our ships. Men who were 
exempted from the King’s press, 
but who nevertheless were likely- 
looking fellows, and in the way 
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of their business could not always 
keep aloof from press-gangs, were 
furnished with protections. And 
I am afraid that these protections 
were frequently not duly respected 
by officers anxious to get to sea 
and make prize-money. Some 
captains—men like Cadogan, of 
strong will, and with great con- 
nections—would forbid the release 
of men once pressed until they 
(the captains) had themselves exa- 
mined the protections. Then they 
would occasionally say, ‘‘ Such and 
such men will have to be eventu- 
ally landed, no doubt; but let us 
misunderstand the protection for 
the moment and keep the men. 
Before their friends can make a 
fuss we shall be out of harbour; 
we are going for only a short 
cruise, and when we come back 
they can be landed with an apol- 
ogy.” , ; 

We can’t, in these times of peace 
and democracy, understand how 
such practices could have been 
tolerated; but an exhausting war, 
should such occur, would no doubt 
make us acquainted once more 
with some little invasions of the 
liberty of the subject. 


‘ 
OF PATTENS AND STAGE-WAGGONS. p 


When, a few mornings since 
my sleeping-room looked very dark 
as I lay awaiting a knock at the 
door, the wish arose that I could 
know whether it was the gloom of 
rain or fog; for I had planned an 
occupation which might be pursued 
in mist, but to which decided wet 
would be fatal. Presently I re- 
membered that a doubt of this 
kind would hardly have occurred 
—certainly would not have lasted 
long—in my early days, for there 
used then to be a clear token of 
the ground being wet. On adamp 
morning my ears would certainly 


be greeted, on my first waking, by 
the clanking of pattens—an abom- 
inable omen as I thought. I 
should wait long enough nowa- 
days for the tell-tale ring of the 
metal on the stones ; morning foot- 
falls are pretty much the same, 
whether it be wet or dry. The 
relief used to be immense when, 
at the commencement of a chance 
holiday, if there were not sunshine, 
there was decidly no clatter. 

I suppose that those who ramble 
beyond railways may yet come 
upon females underpinned with- 


the useful and once indispensable 
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pattens, but for a long time it has 
not been my lot to look upon a 
pair. Goloshes, clogs, cork-soles, 
and other inventions, have quite 
superseded the noisy old resource ; 
and Iam not sure that the mod- 


ern appliances could make out a, 


perfect claini to superiority over 
the old, for the pattens not only 
kept the feet dry, they also, by 
raising the wearer from one to 
two inches, kept the garments 
out of the mire. 

After pausing some little time 
to consider the subject, I remain 
undecided as to whether or not 
this generation has any particular 
knowledge of what pattens are, or 
were, like. Nevertheless, at the 
risk of being pronounced superflu- 
ously didatic, I devote three lines 
to a description. They were flat, 
or nearly flat, wooden soles, with- 
out joint, mounted upon iron 
frames, which, to a_ horizontal 
view, were circular or elliptical, so 
that they made round marks on 
the ground. Leather ears, tacked 
to the sides of the work, were 
joined by a lace or string, so. that 
a pair should meet over each of 
the wearer’s insteps. The wood 
was, 1 think, always stained black 
orsome dark colour, and the lea- 
ther ears admitted of degrees of 
ornament. Feet, withthe ordinary 
shoes or boots on, were thrust into 
the pattens, to walk on which 
securely required some little prac- 
tice. The appliances, as one sees, 
could not well be taken into rooms, 
or into church, and had to be left 
in halls or porches, or carried by 
hand with the owners. 

The making of pattens was not 
a profound craft, but it furnished 
employment for many artisans. 
Oft have I witnessed the passage 
of elm-wood (I think it was gen- 
erally elm) from the log to the 
*patten-sole ; for I knew a quaint 
old fellow who made pattens, and 
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anybody who takes the trouble to 
follow my Musings must know 
that I was always attracted by 
quaint characters. |My patten- 
making friend was a solemn odd- 
ity, nicknamed the Philosopher,— 
in a higher stratum of society he 
would have been deservedly called 
a coxcomb. His knowledge was 
really very small; but by profess- 
ing a regard for wisdom, and ac- 
quiring a pompous manner and 
delivery, he managed to impose 
on persons of his own class. He 
was a Dissenter, and followed very 
closely the tones and motions of 
his preachers; yet I cannot recol- 
lect that he preached himself. Al- 
though he would occasionally con- 
descend to a grim joke, I never 
saw a smile on his countenance, 
where, however, I, or any ob- 
server, could see a squint or con- 
tortion of some kind on one side, 
by reason of which profane youth 
ave him a second sodriguet, call- 
ing him Goggle-eye. pion 

The Philosopher went back to 
the very egg in forming his pat- 
tens; that is to say, he went to 
work first on rough poles or 
branches, which (to borrow Fal- 
staff's expression) he sawed into 
quantities of ‘a length convenient 
for yielding a patten or pattens. 
The sawing was performed outside 
his shop-door; the rough wood 
was placed on a wooden frame— 
technically, a horse—the points of 
section having been previously 
marked on them, and then-divided 
with a cross-cut saw, a rather 
fine instrument, in a setting tall 
enough to require but a. light 
stoop of the sawyer. These saw- 
ing days were the occasions on, 
which the old sage poured forth 
the greatest part of his philosophy 
—he had no porch, alas! but he 
taught on his threshold. The saw- 
ing was sure to collect some half- 
dozen of idle boys, and to them 
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were the riches of his wisdom im- 
parted. He was very eloquent 
concerning taxes, tithes, and official 
corruption ; took sometimes an op- 
portunity of disseminating false 
views of natural history; and not 
infrequently he promulgated in- 
different, trite, or misstated max- 
ims for guidance in daily life. The 
orations did not make much im- 
pression; the urchins seemed to 
know them to be for the most 
part humbug, but they very rarely 
gave evidence of unbelief. Goggle- 
eye preserved always his dignity : 
he awed the sinall-fry by his man- 
ners; he was a big man with a 
heavy hand, which nobody doubted 
that he would use if provoked ; 
any small hearer profane or rash 
enough to scoff, took care to do so 
at long range, and took to his heels 
as soon as the gibe had found voice. 

The dissected wood was next 
split into thicknesses for: patten- 
soles; but this operation was per- 
formed inside the house and ina 
remote corner, and could not be 
witnessed except by a person hav- 
ing the entrée. As soon, however, 
as the slabs were formed, they were 
placed on a broad bench in the 
front window, and the process was 
once more manifest to all who 
would be at the trouble of looking 
in from the street. The next stage 
was undoubtedly the most attrac- 
tive to beholders ; and after dark, 
when there was a bright light on 
the bench, it was much observed. 
A heavy knife with a very sharp 
blade was hooked on at its upper 
end to the bench, where was a ful- 
crum. The long handle, which 
gave a good purchase, was held in 
the Philosopher’s right hand; he 
took the slabs one by one in his 
left, and, with his knife cunningly 
handled, sliced them into forms 
resembling that of the human sole. 
The flakes of wood seemed to be 
taken off as easily as parings froma 
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turnip ; and Goggle-eye, though he. 
turned about the slabs with appar- 
ent recklessness, and cut into them 
unhesitatingly in all directions, yet 
guided his fingers wittingly, and 
brought his work to the proper 
pattern. This cutting stage did 
not admit of any deliverance of 
instruction, because the bench was 
in a sitting-room to which tyros 
could not be admitted, and the in- 
tervention of the glass cut off out- 
siders from the improving fount. 

Afterthe soles had been stained 
and dried, it only needed to attach 
to them the irons and the ears, and 
the pattens were complete. The 
former were supplied by the iron- 
monger, and the latter by the cur- 
rier, ready for fixing; screws held 
on the irons, and tacks the ears. 
Pattens used to be manufactured 
by tens of thousands. I wonder 
how many have been made in the ~ 
year of grace 1886 ! 

I wonder, too, whether the de- 
mand for pattens lasted poor old 
Goggle-eye’s time. Unhappily, I 
am ignorant concerning his latter — 
years. 

The Philosopher always, while I 
knew him, kept a pig. I presume 
that he fattened and managed 
generally the animal upon scientific 
principles, for he used to make a 
huge fuss on the subject. Before 
he had been ten minutes at his 
morning’s work, he might be heard — 
calling to his wife, who would be 
getting the fire lighted and the 
water in the pot— 

‘¢ Rebekah, Rebekah! the pig’s 
awake. Give him his food.” 

‘*Lor’, Joseph, what nonsense! 
how you do go on about thecky 
pig! I seed en only this minnit. 
He’s asleeped, sound.” 

This assurance would only pacify 
the Philosopher (who was quite — 
nervous on the point) for a few ~ 
moments. Presently he would 
call again, in his peculiar drawl— 
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‘Rebekah, Rebekah! the pig’s 
awake now. I hear him. Give 
him his food.”’ 

‘Lor’ ’a massy, Joseph, ’tis no 
sich a thing! He sleep’th like a 
top. Come here and you'll hear 
en snoring.”’ 

‘¢ Then don’t disturb him on any 
account. It is most injudicious to 
startle pigs. What’s that knock- 
ing? John Brace, John Brace, 
don’t make such a noise! Pig’s 
asleep.” 

‘¢How can I help that?’ de- 
mands John Brace. ‘‘I be bound 
to go on wi’ my work.” 

‘¢Not at all, John Brace, not at 
all. Wait till the pig wakes ; then 
hammer away. Any other course 
is inhuman. Pigs should never be 
disturbed. He’ll be awake in five 
minutes, and Rebekah will then 
feed him. Noise won’t injure him 
after that. But do some quiet 
work now, John. It will be most 
unkind if you don’t. Consequen- 
ces of disturbing the pig unseason- 
ably may be very serious.”’ 

If I shut my eyes now while 
' sitting at my desk, I can look 
back over the third of a century 
and see old Goggle-eye in his Sun- 
day suit going to meeting, with a 
broad-brimmed beaver on his head, 
and his ‘‘rib’’ (as he called Re- 
bekah) on his arm. The last in- 
cident that I remember about the 
old fellow is characteristic, but not 
exactly to his credit.. He must 
have been philosophising over the 
days of Caius Marcius, as the 
reader will probably judge. One 
of the Duke of Wellington’s -vet- 
erans, a person of high rank, was 
a candidate for Parliament, and 
came to solicit the Philosopher’s 
vote, The learned elector received 
him in quite a condescending way, 
and, postponing for the present all 
reply as to support, began to ply 
him with questions about his po- 
litical opinions and acts, all of 
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which were unnecessary, and many 
of them little short of insulting. 
The old soldier stood this pretty 
well (he was not renowned for 
patience), but still he had not 
secured the coveted vote. Sud- 
denly the oblique eye fixed him, 
while its proprietor demanded— 

‘* You’ve been in the wars, eh?’’ 

‘«Certainly. What about it?” 

‘*Seen sieges? ”’ 

+s'Yes.”. 

‘« Been a captive to the enemy ?”’ 

‘* Never.” 

‘¢ Been wounded ?”’ 

** Unfortunately I have.’’ 

‘*Can you show me a scar? I 
should like ‘to see a wound that 
had been really taken on the 
battle-field.”’ 

‘* Well, there’’ (turning up his 
cuff), ‘‘that was a sabre-cut re- | 
ceived at Waterloo.” 

‘¢Ah! that is interesting. Got 
any more?”’ 

‘«Plenty more, but none 
can show you. They are 
places not easy to uncover.”’ 

‘‘Well, you might step inside 
and take off some of your clothes.’’ 

The old warrior had for some 
time been restraining himself with 
great difficulty ; he now exploded. 

‘¢G—d damn you and your in- 
fernal impertinence! Goto hell!” 
With which testimony against 
Goggle-eye (equivalent, as I should 
think, to shaking the dust from 
his feet), the gallant candidate de- 
parted. ’ 

Before parting company with the 
pattens I will mention an old story. 
It has been related in ‘ Maga’ before, 
but many years ago, and perhaps 
it will bear repetition, being short. 
When the painter Opie was at the 
height of his renown, his old 
mother, a very homely person, 
travelled from the far west to 
London by the waggon to see his 
glory. After a long journey, she 
was set down in the quadrangle 


that I 
all in 
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of one of the old East-end inns, 
where, turning to a horse-boy or 
porter, she said, ‘‘Now, young 
man, take up my pattens, and 
show me the way to Jan Opie’s.”’ 
As the town was ringing with 
Opie’s name, the direction sufficed. 

Telling of the old lady’s convey- 
ance, I am spirited back to those 
ponderous yehicles which, before 
the railway era, oppressed our 
turnpike roads’ and _ performed 
most of our transport. I can 
recollect the bulky waggon, with 
its broad wheels, its tall circular 
roof with dreadnought cover, and 
its team of four or six heavy horses. 
Some wag named it the Colossus 
of Roads, and so it was—an awful 
structure. The waggon which I 


used to see can have differed but 
little, if it all, from that celebrated 
by Smollett, which was the scene 
of Captain Weasel’s boasts and 


threats, or that which carried Mrs 
Opie. We had, in my time, the 
advantage,. which Smollett’s con- 
temporaries had not, of macadam- 
ised roads—and these, no doubt, 
added to the speed of the waggon ; 
but the vehicle itself, as I knew it, 
was sufficiently primitive. Rus- 
sell was the great—or, at any rate, 
@ great—chief of the waggons 
which plied between London and 
the provinces. He generally had 
some passengers who endured the 
tedium of so travelling rather than 
the expense of the coach fare; and 
on occasions of conveying specie, 
two guards would take post in 
the vehicle, men to all appearance 
quite guiltless of horrentia Martis 
arma, but understood, for ail that 
to be within arm’s-reach of loaded 
blunderbusses, deadly pistols, gash- 
ing sabres—in short, an armoury 
of weapons. 

I have a not very clear remem- 
brance of being, in early years, 
taken to the window or the door 
to see Russell’s waggon go by ; but 
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my oldest distinct impression of — 
the great ark upon wheels was 
created (like many of our vivid 
impressions, I am afraid), not by 
the great and useful means of 
transport, but by an infirmity of 
human nature—a wandering from 
the straight path by the waggoner, 
The man’s erratic course, contrast- 
ed as it was by the solid, straight, 
imperturable ‘roll of the waggon, ° 
was indeed remarkable. He was 

a huge fellow, some six feet high, 

with a whip over his shoulder, 

which raised remembrance of that 
weaver’s beam to which Goliath’s 
spear-shaft was compared—a splen- 
did animal, and no doubt a mighty 
man of valour; but he was drunk. 

Russell’s local agent, who had, I 
presume, had some advice of the un- 
propitious circumstances in which 
the waggon was traversing his pro- 
vince, coming along the road with 
rapid strides, headed the gyrating 
conductor, and began then and 
there to call him to account for 
being so incapable. The man only 
smiled, and gave some thickly 
delivered utterances of a jovial 
complexion, while his gait became 
more uncontrolled and staggering. — 
The agent demanded a serious an- 
swer, and of course got in reply an 
amalgam of words from which no — 
separate distinct sound could be 
extricated, any more than a whole 
guava can be recovered from a 
pot of jelly. Still the man was 
smiling, and wholly benevolent; 
yet the agent only waxed more 
and more furious, and in the end 
declared he would knock the other 
down if he did not immediately 
drop his nonsense and speak ration- 
ally. This threat he at length car- 
ried into act: though he was not 
more than half the Size of the wag- 
goner, generous liquor had placed 
them on a temporary equality, and 
he had no difficulty in smiting the _ 
huge fellow to the ground. He 
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went down with an elastic roll 
rather than a heavy thud, turned 
over, and, with drunken delibera- 
tion, scrambled to his feet again, 
still apparently regarding the situ- 
ation as a pleasant one. The sun- 
shine within him gave a roseate 
hue to external things, and made 
him smile amid circumstances which 
‘a less supported being would have 
considered to be disagreeable. 

I was too small to understand 
the ill-advised conduct of the agent 
in wrangling with a man who was 
so evidently ‘‘ overtook,”’ as old Mr 
Weller termed the case; I had 
never before witnessed a real en- 
counter of men; but I imagine 
that I had been taken to a circus, 
and screamed over that convulsing 
tug of war in which mountebank 
meets mountebank. Therefore, 


when I saw the big man smitten 
and rolling on the ground, I had 


a vague idea that the scene was 
being acted for my amusement, 
and I gave unreserved expression 
to approbation and delight. A 
near relation, who stood by, checked 
my enraptured utterances, but only 
for a moment. ‘The waggonrer, to 
prove how entirely capable and 
smart. he was, cracked his great 
whip and attempted to step briskly 
to his place beside his team, but 
the effort exhausted his power of 
locomotion. He came down once 
more, and rolled again in the dirt. 
‘No admonition could restrain me 
now, and I was borne from the 
scene in a state of high gratifica- 
tion. As I was much given to 
reproductions of interesting scenes, 
I fancy that I must have been 
rather tiresome about this period, 
especially to a younger brother, 
who had, don gré mai gré, to ac- 
cept the part of the waggoner, and 
to be knocked down whenever my 
spirit was histrionically moved. I 
understood afterwards that the big 
waggoner was replaced for the 
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journey by a temporary chargé 
@’ affaires ; and that, though he was 
not in general a bad or an un- 
trustworthy fellow, he lost his em- 
ployment through this escapade, 
the agent’s want of judgment in 
entering into a contest with him 
having probably rendered his par- 
don impossible. 

My ming is led on beyond these 
very early days to an occasion 
when the waggon furnished mate- 
rial for a tragedy which brought a 
gloom over our whole neighbour- 
hood. This time the waggoner was 
a steady, stout, decent, young man, 
wlio had gained the affections of a 
respectable, good girl. They had 
been asked twice in the banns, and 
the wedding-day was fixed. Then 
came the stroke of fate. Some 
accident to a wheel or axle oc- 
curred on the road, and the poor 
waggoner, endeavouring to mini- 
mise the damage to his employers, 
was crushed under a heavy weight, 
and lay long unassisted. At length 
he was found with both his thighs 
broken, and otherwise sadly in- 
jured. After being taken home 
he recovered consciousness, but 
could not rally from the shock 
which he had sustained. He was 
faithfully nursed by his affianced 
bride, who bent over him as he 
breathed his last. The day which 
had been fixed for their marriage 
was the day of his funeral. The 
poor girl, dressed in widow’s weeds, 
followed him to the grave; and 
her sorrows for long engrossed the 
sympathies of the whole place. I 
saw the funeral, which was very 
largely attended; and remember 
well the general depression, and 
the awe-struck feeling which even 
boys’ elasticity could not for a 
time overcome. 

I have one more memory to note 
while I am on the subject of wag- 
gons. It was, on a time, my for- 
tune to possess a dog which, not 
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being exactly of sang pur, and not 
of very comely form or of graceful 
motions, my friends and gossips 
were accustomed to speak of in 
depreciatory terms. Those were 
days in which Lord Byron’s verses 
were on everybody’s lips; so I 
used frequently to be asked whether 
my delectable Argus had bitten me 
by the breeches. I was, also sub- 
jected to interrogatories as to the 
particular sporting line in which 
my four-legged favourite was sup- 
posed to excel, his fighting quali- 
ties, the general accomplishments 
which he had mastered, and as to 
my intention to exhibit him at the 
first competitive show. If my poor 
dog was not absolutely a genius, he 
had qualities which to me were 
patent enough. I felt sure that 
he was worthy of my regard, and 
I only hoped that an opportunity 
would be afforded him of evincing 
some of his merits. But I-had to 
suffer for him long in silence; and 
at last, before he had made a 
move towards the establishment 
of a reputation of any kind, it 
became necessary that he and I 
should part. I was, no matter 
why, obliged to proceed on short 
notice to the other side of the 
world. It was uncertain when, 
or if ever I should return, It 
would be very inconvenient to 
take a dog with me; yet who at 
home would adopt my much- 
ridiculed, hardly-judged Blucher? 
In vain did I endeavour to enlist 
the goodwill of any of my ac- 
quaintances on his behalf. Not 
one of them seemed willing to 
open his kennel to him. I began 
negotiations for putting the dog 
to board with different people in 
the country, but hesitated to close 
any of them, not feeling confidence 
that the contracting parties would 
do justice by him. As time wore 
on, a sort of dispair came over 
me, and the horrible idea presented 
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itself that perhaps the kindest 
thing I could do for the 
animal would be to have him 
painlessly destroyed and put be- 
yond the chance of ill-treatment. 
At this conjuncture I received a 
visit from a waggoner—not one of 
the august conductors of Russell’s 
Colussus, but a much more preten- 
tious individual— ‘ 


ote téaos ye Saog Tehapwvtog Aasl, 
aka 70dd petwy, 


—indeed a district carrier plying 
between a seaport and the interior. 
This man, of whose history and 
connections I had some knowledge, 
announced that he had been long 
seeking for a useful dog to keep 
him company on his lonesome 
journeys, and to have an eye to the 
goods. He had heard from some 
relations that I was about to part 
with my dog, and that the said 
dog might be just what he was 
in quest of. If I did not disap- 
prove of the project, would I let 
him see the beast. They were 
speedily introduced ; and the man 
said it was all right, and he would 
take charge of Blucher, if I liked, 
before starting on the next journey, 
adding, ‘‘He shall sleep in the 
waggon, in a snug berth; he shall 
live as I live; and I'll take every 
care of ’n.’’ It was not exactly 
the arrangement that’ I would have 
chosen; but having such small 
choice, I was glad that the offer 
was no worse, and finally clenched 
the bargain. When it was done, 
I got some relief to my mind; and 
I wanted it much, for there was 
plenty for me to attend to. 

Nine or ten months after this 
I had got nearly half round the 
world, and had put my foot to 
ground in the mountains of Ja- 


maica, made acquaintance with - 


star-apples and land-crabs, and had 
my temper tried by negroes and 
brown people. There, one day,” 


(ig 
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after some hot out door work, I 
got into a grass-hammock, and 
proceeded to master the contents 
of one or two English newspapers, 
six weeks old or thereabouts, 
which had been sent for my per- 
usal. Among them was a local 
paper, full of the gossip of the 
district in which I had resided 
before leaving home; and this I, 
among the tropical hills, studied 
with much interest. All at ‘once 
my eye was caught by a heading: 
SHARP ENCOUNTER WITH Foor- 
PADS—GALLANT BEHAVIOUR OF A 
Doc; and underneath I read as 
follows :— i 
“Last Wednesday night, as Wil- 
son’s cart was crossing the moor 
about five miles from Plymouth, it 
was stopped by three stout fellows in 
masks, who desired the waggoner to 
come down from the cart-front, where 
he was sitting. The man, on first 
sight of the assailants, with presence 
of mind grasped the wrench which 
he kept for his wheels and awning, 
and bade the fellows not to molest 
him on the turnpike road. Hereupon 
two of the robbers sprang upon the 
shaft while the third stood at the 
horses’ heads, and the two attacked 
the man, endeavoring to drag him 
down. He was defending himself as 
well as he could, when suddenly a 
dog, which had been within the cart, 
sprang to the front, and seizing one 
villain by the throat, bore him quite 
back from the shaft to the ground, 
falling with him, and never loosing 
his hold. Hereupon the waggoner, 
a tolerably. stout fellow, getting a 
blow at the second assailant with 
his wrench, fairly smashed the rascal’s 
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Roman Jack was a character 
who rather suddenly made his ap- 
pearance in a country town where 
a good deal of my boyhood was 
spent. He was first seen on a mar- 
ket-day, and he attracted general 
attention. Slung to his neck and 
hanging down his breast was a cir- 
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nose, and sent him wild with pain. 
He now advanced upon the man who 
held the horses, determined to give 
him also a taste of the iron; but he 
proved a difficult customer, not easy 
to master. They struggled some time, 
the footpad calling lustily at intervals 
upon number two to come and settle 
the waggoner ; but number two, 
it would seem, was completely ors de 
combat with his wounded face. They 
were therefore man to man, but the 
waggoner was getting the worst of 
the contest. All this time the dog's 
teeth had never let go of the first 
robber’s throat; but now the animal, 
probably judging that he had for a 
time provided against active hostilities 
from this quarter, let the first man 
go, and rushed to the assistance of 
his master, who was wellnigh over- 
powered. Ina moment he had sprung 
upon the third ruffian’s shoulder, an 
torn his left cheek from the bones. 
The waggoner, using his opportunity, 
now stunned the third man,- after 
which the cart, with the victorious 
dog and man, drove on to the next 
village, a party from which soon 
secured the man with the broken nose 
and the fellow whose throat was 
mauled. There is little doubt that’ 
the other fellow, whose cheek was 
terribly lacerated, will be taken too. 
It seems that there was much valu- 
able property in the cart. The affray 
has attracted widespread attention. 
People from far and near are coming 
to S—_—— to see the man and dog. For 
the latter (who answers to the name 
of quewy fe is said that the cartman 
has been offered £30; but he declares 
that he will never part with him.” 


So, so, dear old Blucher! You 
corrected. the opinion of that ill- 
judging neighbourhood, I think! 


JACK. 


cular barometer, at his back was a 
store of spectacles. Gunter’s scales 
embellished the sides of his coat ; 
over one shoulder hung a profusion 
of garters, laces, bundles of lead- 
pencils, sealing-wax, and glaziers’ 
diamonds ; over the other, luggage- 
straps, riding-belts, tooth and nail 
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brushes, dog-collars, measuring- 
tapes, and leather gaiters. Jack 
was heavily weighted, but not op- 
pressed with his burden ; you could 
see his head and his feet, but very 
little else of his person. He dis- 
tributed handbills in which were 
detailed the numerous commodities 
in which he dealt, and by which 
the public were informed that any 
scheduled article which did not 
happen to be at the moment on his 
person could be procured at short 
notice. He did not cry his wares 
—indeed at that time his know- 
ledge of English hardly sufficed for 
that method of advertisement. 

Much excitement and _tolefa- 
bly extensive dealing followed on 
Jack’s first appearance in the mar- 
ket ; and when business was over, 
and little parties congregated round 
the fires of public-houses, he was 
the subject of remark. The bump- 
kins were familiar with pedlars, 
but Jack was to them a new spe- 
cies of that genus. 

“Who is er? A forriner, I 
knows; but where do er come 
from ?’’ was the substance of a re- 
mark which proceeded from many 
mouths, and in most instances 
found no response. One group, 
however, luckier than its fellows, 
included a member who was able 
to throw some light on the subject. 

*« I’ve seed en afore. Till I come 
back lately I was biding up the 
country, as you knows. ’ Twas 
there I seed en and heerd about 
en. He just is a forriner—you’re 
right there, neighbour ; and what’s 
more, he’s a High-talian. More 
than that, I can tell his name, 
which is a odd one, only it don’t 
mean the same as in our tongue. 
He's called John Mangybell (what 
d’ye think of that by way of a hap- 
pellation?), and he’s took twelve or 
fourteen markets hereabout, which 
he means to attend in turn. He 
don’t live nowhere in particular, 
but is a soart of a vagrant; only 
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they say he’s quite honest and 
*spectable.”’ 

This information was very much 
improved upon after a short time 
when the pedlar became:an insti- 
tution, and it was made known to 
those who cared for the knowledge 
that his name was written Gio- 
vanni Mongibello. After a few 
tentative rounds, he made his prin- 
cipal depot in the town where I 
resided; and though he remained 
peripatetic, he gave us more than 
our share of his company—the 
reason of which could be under- 
stood by any who studied -his 
natural history, as thus: He 
hired a little store-room from a 
wheelwright who had a chamber 
to spare, and after awhile he took 
to sojourning on his visits at the 
wheelwright’s house. Now the 
wheelwright had a marriageable 
daughter. 

Miss Harris (so was the damsel 
called) was a bouncing girl, whole- 
some and comely if a little coarse. 
To the best of my knowledge she 
was well-behaved; her peculiarity 
was that she was somewhat quick 
in temper, and when the fire kin- . 
dled she spake with her tongue. 
Whether she set snares for the 
Roman, I am unable to say. I 
rather think not; for she was an 
industrious baggage, taking a large 
share of the house-work off her 
mother’s shoulders, and not at all 
given to manslaughter in a general 
way, nor greedy of admiration. 
She did, however, obtain the 
pedlar’s good opinion, and, :pos- 
sibly by mere indifference, turned 
his fancy into a flame. Thus it 
was that he spent all the time he 
could command in our confines, and 
thus it was that our people began 
to have something more than a 
commercial acquaintance with him. 

The man had the facility, which 
we observe so frequently in for- 
eigners, of adapting himself to the 


society among which he found him- 3 
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self; he had seen enough of men 
and cities to have a good deal to 
tell to our untravelled wights ; he 
did not dislike a glass of brandy, 
and he had learned to smack his 
lips over a draught of ale (being 
nevertheless a strictly temperate 
man): so that he was generally 
pretty well esteemed. He ob- 
tained, indeed, credit for superior 
wisdom; but this, I think, may 
have been because he, being neces- 
sarily outside of all local prejudices 
and superstitions, could take dis- 
passionate views of things, which 
no doubt were the wise views, and 
because his foreign accent gave 
quaintness and piquancy to his 
expressions. 

Now it was Giovanni’s policy, 
his lot having been cast in a 


strange land, where he must be 
ignorant to a serious extent of 
language and customs, to deal in 


a liberal spirit, especially as to 
trifles, suffering advantages to be 
taken of him rather than get the 
character of over-shrewdness. And 
our people were high-minded 
enough in general to appreciate 
this, and to say that the Italian 
was a liberal, honest fellow. But 
of course there would be here and 
there a sneaking knave who would 
try to make unfair profit out of 
this urbanity. I should have 
mentioned, by the way, that the 
pedlar’s store being adjacent to 
his lodging in the wheelwright’s 
house,' he frequently asked infor- 
mation of the family concerning 
affairs; and sometimes left them 
to settle matters for him during 
his absences. And Miss Harris, 
having a better head than her 
mother, was generally the agent. 
Now, whatever may have been 
Giovanni’s real sentiments with 
regard to dealing, he certainly had 
not the faults with which they 
were familiar in our town. There 
are tricks, it is said, in all trades ; 
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but the pedlar had not the tricks 
of the wheelwright, and Miss Har- 
ris, coming by acting for him to 
understand this, conceived a very 
high opinion of his integrity. 
Things being so, it fell upon a 
day that some worthless fellow, 
with a measure or two of liquor 
inside him, came to the store to 
see if he couldn’t get the better of 
the pedlar in a small matter that 
was between them. It was a gross 
attempt ; but the dealer gave soft 
answérs, and would in all proba- 
bility have yielded the point when 
he saw that the savage was im- 
practicable—only for this. It has 
been said that the swaggerer had 
had what he would have called his 
half-pint; he was consequently 
very loud, and not disposed to 
lower his tone when a fair pros- - 
pect appeared of his gaining what 
he had come for. Miss Harris 
heard high words, recognised the 
voice of the intruder, and forth- 
with came upon the scene. The fel- 
low then turned to her and made 
an attempt to explain his pretend- 
ed grievance, while she, to do her 
justice, listened patiently. But 
when he passed from bare state- 
ments, and began to gird at their 
lodger as fraudulent and grasping, 
which she sincerely believed him 
not to be, then the young lady 
laid her knuckles on her hips and 
delivered her stuffed. bosom of 
some perilous observations which 
speedily took the starch out of 
the half-pint, and reduced the 
assailant, I will not say to weak- 
ness as another man, but to a 
much more abject condition than 
many another man could descend 
to, exposing and demolishing his 
dirty attempt at over-reaching. 
Furthermore, she, being wholly 
conversant with the scandal of the 
place, deskeletonised the wretch’s 
closet with unsparing dexterity, 
and marched the anatomies past 
3D 
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him not to the Dorian mood. No 
crime or folly done by three gen- 
erations of a very fallible house 
but was made to cower in the 
daylight and harrow up the soul 
of the living representative, who, 
having no more spirit in. him after 
the ordeal, beat an ignominious 
retreat from the store, and found 
a job for two months at a place 
ten miles from home. 

A less than Italian susceptibility 
might have seen ground for hope 
in this championship. It was evi- 
dence that if his beloved was not 
attached to him already, she was 
ready to become attached. The 
lover, therefore, ventured a little 
on the hint, and found that his bold- 
ness was not resented. My readers 
may be inclined to ask why all 
this beating about? Why not 
ascertain his fate at once? Well, 
the reason I believe to have been 
that he had an exalted ideq of the 
value which we English set on 
settled homes and domestic com- 
forts. As yet he had no home to 
offer, and could not arrange to 
have one, although he hoped the 
time was not far distant when it 
might be managed. So, while he 
could not deny himself the pleas- 
ure of a little courting, nothing 
was said about matrimony. And 
then there was the difference of 
religion ! 

The story of the baffled cheat 
got wind, so did one or two other 
stories. The gossips, never slow 
at ‘* putting two and two together,” 
had an, arrangement invented in a 
twinkling, and frequently went into 
tea-board committee on the affair. 

‘*A fine thing,’’ Mrs Jones would 
observe, ‘‘ to wed a body like that!’’ 

««Well,’’ Mrs Green would reply, 
‘*he’s a steady enough body, and 
speak’th fair to women, as if they 
was something better than cattle. 
I wish my Jan, though he’s a 

nglishman, drat en, was half so 
Eady or half so sober.’’ 
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‘Gently there, neighbour!” 
would Mrs Jones resume: ‘‘ you 
know all the faults of your man, 
but don’t know the faults of stran- 
gers. I reckon they’ve enough of 
them, and perhaps more aggrava- 
tinger than ours. This poor crea- 
ture can neither box nor wrastle, 
and heseem’th to have mortal little 
money though he work’th hard)’ 

‘¢That’s where I think he might 
prove better than we suspect. He’s 
careful. Indeed he’th many good 
qualities.”’ 

‘*But, my dear,’’ Mrs Jones, 
driven to her citadel, would urge, 
‘* tis no use argifying about smaller 
matters which may be here or there. 
There’s a bar-yer that there’s no 
getting over. The man’sa Roman.” 

‘‘Ay, that indeed !’’ Mrs Green 
would be forced to agree; ‘I’m 
afeard he is a Roman. I don’t 
know what we shall do about that, 
though I’ve heerd such things can 
be done. She’ll have to say the 
Lord’s Prayer backwards, and burn 
the Bible. in goose-fat to mak’n 
blaze. Then the Pope’ll accept 
her for a subjec’.”’ 

‘And I’ve _heerd 
nonsense.”’ 

Thus it will be seen that the 
stumbling-block here dwelt upon 
was Giovanni’s being a Roman 
Catholic, not his being a civis 
Romanus. Not three people of 
our community knew whether he 
was the latter or not; and it was 
not his native State but his religion 
which they thought of when they 
called him Roman Jack. Giovanni 
they couldn’t manage at all; but 
they were told that it was.the same 
as John ; and then he was a cheap- 
Jack. So Roman Jack was easily 
arrived at. As for Jack’s  sur- 
name, it was, as they pronounced it, 
unpleasant: and it was only used in 
scornful or denunciatory rhetoric. 

The period during which gossip 
of the kind above quoted was com- 
mon—that is to say, during which 


”? 
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Roman Jack’s courtship hung fire 
—was shortened in a way not com- 
mon in real life, but often to be 
met with in. romances. I must 
step aside for a few sentences to 
explain what it was. — 

There had been a villanous libel 
published in our town and neigh- 
bourhood. It was not ingerted in 
a newspaper, but printed on broad- 
sheets, and stuck on walls or 
thrown through windows or into 
areas. The person libelled was a 
woman. The whole neighbourhood 
was indignant, and her relatives 
and friends furious. But not the 
slightest clue to the vile author 
could for many Gays be found. 
The printer’s name and address 
had been cut off from the bottom 
of each sheet; there seemed to be 
no likelihood of the libeller being 
unmasked, unless out of the few 
people who must necessarily have 
aided in the printing some one 
should betray his employer. It 
was thought that the thing had 
been printed in some distant town 
where the workmen knew nothing 
of the family that had been out- 
raged, and never thought about 
the character of what they were 
giving to the world. The perpe- 
trator himself was imagined to 
have exposed and dispersed his 
foul work without much assistance 
from any one. 

A very large reward, as things 
went in our quiet district, was 
offered for discovery of the author 
or printer—I think it was as much 
as £200. All the cleverest in- 
habitants failed to penetrate the 
secret; but Roman Jack, who 
knew nothing of the parties con- 
cerned, and apparently very little 
of our ways of doing things, solved 
the mystery and got the reward. 
He was, as we know, always on 
the tramp; and one day returning 
to us from a round of markets, he 
produced a sheet from which the 
printer’s name had not been sepa- 
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rated. His account of his find 
was very simple; he had acci- 
dentally, in a distant town, seen 
the unmutilated broadsheet badly 
stretched against a hoarding, and 
had taken it down. Though his 
story was not disbelieved, it was 
rather astonishing. The towns 
in Jack’s beat had most of them 
only one printer, none of them 
more than two. The master-print- 
ers probably did a great deal of 
the work with their own hands, 
and in such a case as this would 
have shared the knowledge with 
only very confidential assistants. 
The person (supposed to be the 
author) who stretched the copies 
on the walls was too deeply im- 
plicated to have done his work 
carelessly, or to let the printer’s 
name appear. My opinion, not 
formed at the time, is that the 
Roman, as he visited town after 
town, contrived, under cover of 
offering his wares, to communicate 
with some one nearly concerned in 
the printing, to whom he offered 
a share of the reward if an un- 
mutilated copy could be supplied 
to him, and whom he guaranteed 
against a quarrel with his em- 
ployer by undertaking to do all 
the work of detection himself, and 
to invent a story which should 
show no one else to have been 
cpncerned. Before I have done 
with my Roman friend, I may 
bring some readers to think as I 
do about this. / 

However, the excitement, when 
Jack came back with his damning 
document, was about the discovery 
of the printer, not about how it 
had been made. The printer at 
once gave up the author, who got 
soundly punished, and the gossips 
enjoyed their favourite padbulum 
even to satiety. 

Roman Jack was thought to 
have fairly earned the reward, 
and he got it. Whereupon he 
boldly paid his addresses to Miss 
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Harris, won her consent, encoun- 
tered no opposition from the wheel- 
wright and his family, and found 
that even the matter about the 
Church could be arranged. The 
gossiping ladies looked at things 
now in a very new light. A 
Roman might be objectionable in 
himself; but a Roman who had 
been the undoubted recipient of 
#200 had cured a large volume 
of objections. I need hardly add 
that, by reason of the dastardly 
character of the crime which Jack 
had been instrumental in bringing 
to light, no sort of odium attached 
to him as an informer. 

Jack now acquired a local habi- 
tation and Miss Harris acquired 
his name. She was, however, vul- 
garly spoken of and to as Mrs 
Jack or Mrs Roman ; only on most 
solemn occasions was she styled 
Madam with Jack’s patronymic, 
locally rendered, at the back of 
it. Signora, her proper appella- 
tion if she was to be translated, 
was miles beyond our attainment. 
Her husband continued to go his 
rounds after marriage as before ; 
she minded the shop during his 
absences, and there was every sign 
that the concern flourished. Gio- 
vanni and his helpmate appeared 
entirely well pleased with each 
other. She went to meetings, and 
Jack when at home on Sunda 
smoked pipes in his shirt-sleeves. 
We had no such thing as a res- 
ident priest to help him; but he 
would fall in with one in his 
wanderings, get whitewashed once 
a-year or so, and then begin a 
new score. This peaceful existence 
may sometimes have been a little 
checkered— 


“For even in the tranquillest climes 
Light breezes will ruffle the blossoms 
sometimes,” 


But so far as the public could see, 
life was exceptionally smooth for 
them. Jack was sober, led a de- 
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cent life, and, as I have endeay- 
oured to show, understood the 
expediency of keeping a guard.on 
his temper. Mrs J., though ex- 
ceptionally gifted in regard to 
speech, did not (as the manner of 
some eloquent women is) squander 
her strength in domestic eruptions, 
but reserved it for business alter- 
cations and defence against com- 
mon enemies. Towards Jack she 
showed all the forbearance which 
was his due; while to hear her, 
away from the hearth, 
or /n Pisonem, was an intel- 
lectual luxury. 
There did, however, once come, 
a cloud over the little domicile, 
which was in many of its features 
so unlike the cloud which on sim- 
ilar occasions may overshadow a 
purely English group, that I will 
try to describe it. The occasion 
was an election of a member for 
Parliament; and Jack, now at an- 
chor and nationalised, had a vote 
to give, and intended to give it. 
He knew nothing and cared not 
a farthing about either candidate 
personally; but he took what to 
him seemed a reasonable view of 
the political situation, and decid- 
ed to give his voice accordingly. 
Howbeit, in so deciding, he reckon- 
ed much—very much—without his 
host. It was the. will and pleas- 
ure of the wheelwright, his rela- 
tives, and admirers, to be devoted 
adherents of the yellow. Why 
they chose that side, I believe they 
knew no more than the Emperor 
of China did. Yellow enjoyed the 
distinction of being their choice; 
they intended to bawl and brawl 
for yellow, and to get drunk in 
yellow publics, and that was 
enough. Roman Jack was a sen- 
sible fellow enough in his own 
place; they were willing and glad 
to listen to him on subjects which 
he understood. But was he, a 
wretched foreigner, to have an 
opinion of his own on this most 
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English of English questions, and 
to enter into judgment concerning 
it with intelligences like theirs? 
A thing not to be borne. The 
heart of the wheelwright was 
moved, and the heart of his people, 
as the trees of the wood are shaken 
by the wind. They would stand 
no contradiction here. Nobody 
who presumed to vote blue could 
or should have part or lot with 
them. They wanted no argument, 
This was their. decree—‘‘ Vote 
yellow or we disown you.” Jack 
wauld probably have treated the 
importunities of the wheelwright 
and of his house with the greatest 
coolness, and followed his own 
judgment, but for one factor in 
the business which was not so easy 
to manage. I am sorry to record 
that Mrs Jack, swayed in this 
matter by old habits, by ingrained 
prejudice, or I know not what 
perversity, fell away from her 
husband, and took rather violent 
part with her father’s house, de- 
claring, by*no means in dumb 
show, for yellow, and ceasing not 
day or night to reiterate her indig- 
nation and advice. 

The Roman felt this treason 
pretty keenly. It was the only 
item in the business that he cared 
for. He, however, concealed what 
he felt, and took things with his 
usual placidity, though he was 
cruelly set upon. As the election 
day approached, the trouble inten- 
sified ; and by the time the poll 
was open, things had been made 
very hot. _He was about to vote. 
Before he did so his wife contrived 
to get him into her father’s house 
for a last remonstrance. The wheel- 
wright was there in a somewhat 
subdued condition. He had been 
drunk for six days, and incapable 
of active exertion for three; and 
his personal action at this period 
amounted to not much more than 
fixing his eyes, which were par- 
ticularly bloodshot and without 
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‘lustre, and smiting his fist on the 


table, each time that he did so 
reiterating in husky tones a phrase, 
which seemed to be as much as he 
could manage, ‘‘ Any fellar what 
goes and votes agin yeller oft to 
be——”” He in no instance fin- 
ished it, but let the sound die 
away in his throat. The house, 
however, was full of his connec- 
tions and gossips, all more or less 
approaching the condition in which ° 
alone a free Briton can exercise 
his inestimable privileges. They 
tormented the pedlar unsparingly, 
without, however, moving him. 
Even poor delicate. Mrs Harris, 
usually placid and shrinking, look- 
ed at her son-in-law with tearful 
eyes, and asked him how he could 
ever think of doing so dreadful a 
thing as voting blue? She couldn’t 
have believed it. 

These things were only prefaces. 
The great interest of the scene 
arose when Mrs Jack, perceiving 
all ordinary persuasion to be use- 
less, proceeded to give to her 
spouse a bit of her mind, which 
she did with the power peculiar to 
her, winding up with these words— 

‘¢ Now mind, John, you can vote 
blue if you like; but if you do, 
from that hour I disown you. I 
neither eat with you, drink with 
you, nor sleep with you. So it 
shall be done by everybody in 
father’s house. You. shall be a 
outcast. Now make your choice.” 

‘¢T make my choice at once,’’ her 
husband replied. ‘‘I intended for 
to have vote for the blue, because 
I tink him better for me, better 
for you, and better for all of us 
dan the oder. I care not enough 
for the election to have the world 
talking about me and my wife. -I 
shall vote for yellow. When dat 
is done I shall again speak. I 
go.’’ And he moved off. 

‘< That’s right! ’’ cried the party 
in chorus; ‘‘foller en, somebody, 
and see that he doeth as he saith.”’ 


* 
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«« Somebody ’’ followed. Those 
were not the days of the ballot- 
box. Jack went to the polling 
place, where he was immediately 
claimed by the blues. But he 
shook them off with a melancholy 
look, saying, ‘‘No, I cannot, I 
cannot,’’ and gave his voice for 
yellow amid their derision and 
reproaches. He was glad to get 
away from the crowd, and went 
‘ straight back to the wheelwright’s, 
where he was received by those 
assembled as by persons who, hav- 
ing persisted in a good cause, had 
at last prevailed. But he came in 
very coolly and said, ‘‘ Now, I give 
the vote as you say. It is done. 
I veesh to speak alone vis my wife 
and her relations, eef you allow 
me.’”’ This was not refused, as 
Jack had now been ‘‘ conformable”’ ; 
and they were soon reduced to a 
strictly family party. 

‘*Mell,”’ said he, ‘‘I have done 
as you veesh. I vould not have my 
private .affairs made amusement 
for the idle peoples. So I yield.” 
Then turning to his wife, ‘‘ Now 
this I tell you, sfosa mia,—I vill 
not eat wis you, nor drink wis you, 
nor sleep wis you, nor have nosing 
to do wis you as your osband, till 
you go down on your knees before 
your relations and ask my forgive- 
ness for the shame you have make 
me to bear.’’ Having sospoken, 
he retired to his shop, got out his 
pack, and in five minutes was off 
on one of his circuits. 

Mrs J. thought very little of 
what he had threatened. She had 
carried her point about the vote, 
and had no doubt that Jack would 
return in better humour, having 
pretty well forgotten the little dis- 
turbance. But this was a mis- 
take. When Jack came back in 
ten days or so, all the excitement 
of the election was over. The 
wheelwright was sober, and had 
returned to his regular work; 
everything looked quiet and re- 
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spectable. But Jack did not come 
home. He took up his quarteys at 
an inn where he had lodged when 
he first visited us. Of course he 
had to call at the shop to replenish 
his travelling stock and see how 
business had heen goingon ; buthe © 
treated his wife quite as a sales- 
woman, would have nothing to say 
to her except about the wares and 
the money, and was off again as 
soon as practicable. 

Of course Mrs J. made many an 
effort to get within his guard, and 
was surprised that she could got 
do so. It was only when he had 
departed again that she began to 
realise the state of things. She 
was not one to take a desponding 
view of anything; but she had 
been treated to the last as a shop- 
woman —nothing better —and 
John had left without one word ~ 
of adieu or saying when he would 
be at home again. From aston- 
ishment and anger, which were her 
first sensations, a consciousness of 
desolation stole over her. She had 
been sustained more than she knew 
of by Giovanni’s quiet guidance. 
She herself was considered by 
others, and perhaps considered her- 
self, the real ‘‘ managing man,”’ be- 
cause the bustling and smartness 
were all hers; she knew now how 
her energy had been economised 
and made effective by Jack’s able 
direction, always gently and un- 
pretendingly given. Her parents 
and kinsfolk, who tried to sustain 
her, ‘‘ because she’d certainly a den 
the right thing "bout th’, election,”’ 
proved bvt very poor counsel, and 
brought out in striking contrast 
the difference between them and 
her own goodman. Little by little 
it became apparent that she had 
procured the. vote at a ruinous 
price ; it occurred to her that her 
behaviour—though she did not 
consider it so at the time—had . 
been exceedingly rude and impro- 
per. Her ‘‘sperret’’ gave way 
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from day to day; and one dull 
evening, after Jack had not been 
heard of for a fortnight, seated by 
her mother’s side on the settle, she 
lifted up her voice and wept—a 
practice to which she was by no 
means addicted. From this time 
she ‘went softly’; and though 
she did not ask for pity, two or 
three gossips began to call her ‘‘ poor 
thing.”” She knew that there was a 
process by which the breach might 
be healed, but she asked, ‘‘ Was 
she, a Englishwoman, to abase 
herself in sich a way to a mean- 
sperrited furriner? Of course not.”’ 

When Jack came again he went 
once more to his inn. He was 
there waited upon by a member of 
the house of Harris who enjoyed 
some reputation as a bruiser. This 
person’s mission was to exhort the 
pedlar as an alternative to being 
knocked into next week, to go 
home to his wife and behave pro- 
per. It was conducted in a man- 
ner that might well be termed 
highly offensive. The Roman, who 
seemed to have prepared himself 
for something of the kind, took 
care to have his landlord’ for’ wit- 
ness of the interview, and subse- 
quently took the bruiser before 
a magistrate, who, having vainly 
required the pugilist to find secu- 
rity for his orderly behaviour, 
locked him up. This threw a 
damp over bullying expedients, 


* but did not exhaust the resources 


of civilisation as recognised among 
us. An individual who was thought 
to have a persuasive tongue, and 
who sometimes did duty as a local 
preacher, went to remonstate, and 
to represent to Roman Jack the 
scandal of ‘‘ going on’’ as he was 
doing—of, in effect, deserting his 
wife. 

‘I desert not her,’ Jack re- 
plied; ‘*she have a ’ouse over her 
‘ead, and she feel not cold nor 
famine.’’ 

‘* Perhaps so. 


But your ‘treat: 


| Roman Jack... 
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ment of her is cruel and onnat- 
ural,” 

‘« Vell, if so it is, she also to me 
vas cruel and against nature, for 
she has treatened to do to me 
exactly the same; in trut, she ’ave 
invented the idea.” 

‘That was only her talk; she 
uever would have done it.”’ 

Vell, it is my talk too; and I 
shall do it till she make the sub- 
mission—ecco /”’ 

And that was all they could 
make out of him. It was getting 
to be a nasty aggravating case ; 


-and one could hardly see how it 


was toend. He came to overhaul 
the shop and the books as before ; 
but all his wife’s devices failed to 
take fim off his guard, or to make 
him abate one iota of the frozen 
demarcation. When he had fin- 
ished and: was about to depart she 
went up to him and said humbly— 

‘* John, ain’t you never coming 
to your home ?”’ ' 

‘« Dipende, 1 mean dat is doubt,”’ 
answered Jack, coolly. 

‘*Do you never mean to bé kind 
and loving, and to treat me like 
your wife, again?’’ 

‘* Dipende ancora. 
doubt ; it rest vis you.” 

«« What ! you mean that nonsense 
about asking your forgiveness? I 
don’t mind doing that; I think I 
was wrong.’’ 

‘¢No, it is not nonsense ; and it 
is not to be done in secret.”’ 

‘¢You want me to humble my- 
self before father and mother, and 
all of them which thought I did 
right ?”’ : 

‘¢Dat is just de ting. They 
tink you do right.” 

‘Oh, but surely I can’t do 
that.” 

‘¢ Va bene;’’ and Jack went 
through the doorway. The Sig- 
nora was, however, after him most 
promptly. Their house was close 
to the wheelwright’s. She did not 
speak again; but she took him by 


It is again 





‘ but I cannot. 
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the arm and drew him into the 
paternal premises, and into the 
apartment where Mr and Mrs 
Harris, and-two or three mem- 
bers of the house of Harris, were 
present at ameal. She wisely did 
not waste a moment in prologue 
or explanation, but took the leap 
while her heart was warm. As 
soon as her lord was fairly in the 
room, she went down on the hard 
floor—a not unfamiliar feat, as 
she had scrubbed it times out of 


mind—and, in becoming enough- 


terms, besought him to forgive 
her. Jack raised her up and 
kissed her with a very good grace. 
Then he did not give time for any 
remark from the company (which 
might have led. to further alferca- 
tion), but said— 

‘* Now den, I not go away to- 
night; I sleep at home. Some 
one shall fetch my bag. Send to 
the cook’s shop; ve veel have the 
pie of meat and the ponch-grog. 
Ve veel be, as you say, jollee.”’ 

The treat gave general satisfac- 
tion, and prevented all remark on 
what led to it. So that breeze 
blew over. 

After these things the joint life 
of Roman Jack and his wife was 
without tempest, as far as I know, 
and decidedly prosperous. I wish 
I could say that the prosperity 
was all the reward of honest effort ; 
I have come now 
to a period of darkness and foul 
weather. Hitherto my narrative 
has been given, as far as I could 
so give it, in a cheerful key ; but 
now, I fear, we must sink to a 
minor. There wasa daring rob- 
bery committed not far from where 
I lived ; and I grieve to say that, 
after several weeks, some of the 
spoil was found in Roman Jack’s 
possession. He was, and I fear 
he for long had been, a receiver of 
stolen goods. Great excitement 
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arose when it was known that he 
was in custody, and many of us for 
a long while refused to believe him 
guilty. There was no averting a 
committal, but the magistrates sig- 
nified that they would take bail, 
and the bail was’ heavy — two 
securities in £50 each, and the 
Roman himself in I don’t know 
what. The amounts were beyond 
what Jack’s connections and friends 
could manage, and the public were 
disconcerted when they learned 
that a certain shopkeeper, and an 
associate of his much under his 
influence had agreed to be the 
securities. For the shopkeeper, as 
was well known, would not have 
risked a sixpence to save his father 
and mother from hanging. The 
inference was that Jack had paid 
them the amount of the _bail- 
money, with, no doubt, douceurs 
for their trouble in the matter, 
and that he intended to bolt. He 
did abscond. It was to the char- 
acter which Jack bore as a middle- 
aged man that I referred when I 
professed my belief that he used 
more art in discovering the printer 
of the libel than was at the time 
suspected. 

It was a miserable wind-up. 
Jack was missing. Mrs Jack sold 
away their little stock as she 
could. She had not known of 
Jack’s doings; but she must have 
suspected for some time that all © 
was not straightforward. After 
being sadly depressed for a long 
time she disappeared suddenly, 
and was understood to have se- 
cretly rejoined the Roman some- 
where abroad. I daresay the 
wheelwright knew where, but he’ 
did not proclaim. They had no 
child, fortunately. 

Alas, Roman Jack! 


You prob- 
ably came to us an honest man; 


nay, I feel sure you did. But you 


got into bad hands. 
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‘«« Give me the making of thé bal- 
lads of a people, and I care not 
who makes their laws,’’ says a stu- 
dent of history and of human 
nature as long ago as Shakespeare’s 
time; another, but a similar say- 
ing, might be adopted as better 
applicable to our present state of 
societv—‘‘ Give me the fashioning 
of the games of the people, I will 
give the law-making to the people 
themselves.”” The intrinsic love of 
right and justice, the self-denial- 
and hardihood, the subordination 
of one’s self to one’s cause, the in- 
ability to realise. defeat, the pleas- 
ure in an uphill fight, which dis- 
tinguish the modern Englishman, 
are all characteristics of a game 
which, uncertain as its origin may 
be, and confined as it was for many 
years to a small fraction of the 
population, is now among the edu- 
cated youth of the three kingdoms 
the pastime most interwoven with 
their daily habits. _ As the wise 
and witty writer who has redeemed 
the phrase ‘‘clerical humourist’’ 
from the besmirched flavour it had 
contracted by unworthy pretenders 
to the title, has aptly said— 


“With a bat for a sceptre, and a 
billycock for a crown, and with a ball 
in his left hand like Brittania, King 
Cricket sits enthroned on an enormous 
roller, and is beloved through the 
land. When his royal mandate is 
issued, and when, with the majestic 
brevity of an emperor, he bids men 
‘Play!’ every grade of society, from 
prince to ploughman, begins to divest 
itself of upper clothing, and all de- 
nominations begin to bowl. By noble- 
men, gentlemen, tradesmen, workmen ; 
by clubs aristocratic and rustic, mili- 
tary and civil, collegiate and scholas- 
tic, local and locomotive, one-armed 
and one-legged; by clubs with extra- 
ordinary titles, and clubs with extra- 
ordinary vestments, rivalling the coat 


of many colours, but,not provoking a 
spark of envy, because the brethren 
know that the old flannel uniform is 
cooler, cleaner, more neat and work- 
man-like; by cricketers wherever you 
go; on the village greens with a dozen 
spectators smoking their clays under 
an ancient rick-cloth, and in the great 
city where the upper ten-thousand go 
to cheer their Eton and Harrow boys 
—Semper, ubique, ab amnibus is King 
Cricket obeyed and loved.” 

_And since these words were writ- 
ten we have learned how exten- 
sive is the area of his kingdom, 
True, that twenty years ago the 
English tenure of Corfu had left 
its mark in the heading Xpryer in 
the vernacular newspapers ; but we 
little knew then that the young 
giants of the antipodes were pre- 
preparing to send team after team to 
school their English progenators in 
the noble game, until the picture 
of the old man beaten by the boy 
whom he had instructed came to 
be reversed, and audacious Young 
England taught Old England how 
to beat him. 

Yes; cricket now stands with a 
large proportion. of the cultivated 
and law-upholding folk of this 
country in as near a relation to 
godliness and morality as in those 
antique days when the parson of 
Alresford, on the afternoon of the 
first Sunday in May, instead of 
ascending the pulpit as-usual af- 
ter the prayer of St Chrysostum, 
doffed his surplice, and having 
sallied out at the head of his 
congregation to where the wickets 
stood ready pitched, then and there 
in his cassock solemnly bowled the 
first ball as a signal that the. sea- 
son had fairly begun. There is 
hardly a town or a parish in south 
Britain which has not its cricket- 
ground and its club or clubs. In 
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Scotland there are so many more 
outlets for manly activity, that our 
game can but be classed as an 
exotic ; while the lymphatic atmo- 
’ sphere to which Lord Beaconsfield 
referred so many of the evils of 
that distressful country, militates 
against the propagation of cricket 
in Ireland. And in the Principal- 
ity, a pastime which it is impossi- 
ble to connect either with Druidic 
or Methodistical tradition, has few 
charms for the natives, especially 
as no money fs to be made by it. 
The counties of the south-east are 
the original home of the game, and 
the course of cricket empire has 
taken its way not only westward 
but northward, while still claiming 
for its own the favoured kingdoms 
of Kent, Sussex, and Wessex. 

The increase in the popularity 
and reputation of Ahe game of 
cricket is quite a matter of the 
present century. A hundred years 
ago, it not only was practiced over 
a very small portion of England, 
but stood in the scale of sports 
between the amusements of school- 
boys and the wager-winning de- 
vices ‘of idle gamesters. For a 
respectable man of mature age to 
be seen playing, or even taking any 
interest in cricket, was discredit- 
able in the days of Swift and Pope. 
What would Chief-Justice Pratt 
have thought of one of her Ma- 
jesty’s judges breaking his leg at 
cricket, as Justice Grantham did 
the other day? In 1719, at Guild- 
hall, the Chief-Justice was called 
upon to decide a plea between the 
men of Kent and the men of Lon- 
don for £60, played for at cricket ; 
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and, says ‘ Mist’s Journal,’ ‘after 
a long hearing, and near £200 ex- 
pended in the cause, my lord, not 
understanding the game, ordered 
them' to play it over again.” In 
1743 the pages of the ‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine’ contained a serious di- 
atribe against cricket advertise- 
ments, which are accused not only 
of drawing together great crowds 
of people, ‘‘ who ought all of them 
to be somewhere else—noblemen, 
gentlemen, and clergymen haye no 
right to invite thousands of people 
to be spectators of their agility, at, 
the expense of their duty and hon- 
esty,”” but also of being a great 
encouragement to gaming ; ‘ the ad- 
vertisements most impudently re- 
citing that great sums are laid.” 
Something of the same feeling 
manifests itself in a: rather smart 
parody on Chevy Chase, recording 
the defeat of the Kentish eleven 
by Surrey, written by a Rev. J. 
Duncombe in 1773, whose last 
verse runs as follows :— 


“God save the king, and bless the land 
With plenty and increase. 

And grant, henceforth, that idle games 
In harvest-time may cease.” 


The captains of the respective 
sides on this occasion were the 
Duke of Dorset and Lord Tanker- 
ville, to whom, under the title of 
the two idlest lords in his majesty’s 
three kingdoms, was addressed, in. 
1778, a satirical poem of some four 
hundred lines, the scope of which 
will be discovered from the dedi- 
cation :— 


« My Lords, the following trifle was 
intended for your perusal last year, 





1Cricket advertisement in 1705.—“This is to give notice that a Match at 
Cricket is to be plaid between 11 Gentlemen of the west part of the county of 
Kent against as many of Chatham, for 11 guineas a man, at Mauldon in Kent, on 


the 7th of August next.” 


Ditto. in 1707—*“There will be two great Matches at Cricket plaid between 
London and Croydon; the first at Croydon on Thursday, July 1; and the other to 
be plaid in Lamb’s Conduit fields, near Holborn, on the Thursday following, being 


the 8th of July.” 
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but not being one of the genus irri- 
tabile vatum, but on the contrary, a 
bard of meekness and Christian for- 
bearance, I deferred the publication 
from the fond hope that as you grew 
older you might grow wiser. Dis- 
appointed in my wishes, and_despair- 
ing of a reformation (for I am informed 
that you have gota fresh cargo of bats 
and balls, and that Lumpy, Small, 
Horseflesh, with several other equally 
respectable personages, are ordered to 
prepare their shins for another cam- 
paign), I take the liberty of presenting 
to your Lordships this testimonial of 
my regard. May it produce an amend- 
ment. ‘Tis said that Nero fiddled 
when Rome was burning. The con- 
duct of your Lordships seems nearly 
similar. For God’s sake, fling away 
your bats, kick you mob-companions 
out of your house, and though you can 
do your bleeding country no service, 
cease to accumulate insult on mis- 
fortune by making it ridiculous.” 


These final sentences allude to 
the American war, then verging on 
its unsuccessful close; but should 
a modern satirist seek to lampoon 
the noble president of the Maryle- 
bone Club, or the Kentish senator 
who represents cricket in the House 
of Lords, he could not, with a 
shadow of justice, charge Lords 
Lyttelton and Harris with ex- 
pending less zeal and labour in 
the service of the ‘country than 
they have given to their favourite 
game. Vous avons changer tout 
cela. Nor js there probably a 
less change in the ‘* respectable ” 
personages on whom the brunt 
of the cricket contests falls. Be- 
fore the introduction of pads and 
gloves; when the hands of an old 
cricketer could be described by Mr 
Jesse as worthy to be preserved in 
a glass case in the pavilion at 
Lord’s, like Galileo’s at Florence, 
as trophies of his sufferings and 
glory,—‘‘ Broken, distorted, muti- 
lated, half-nailless, they resemble 
the hoof of a rhinoceros almost as 
much as a human hand,’’— it is not 
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surprising that roughness of ad- 
dress rather than refinement of 
manner was characteristic of the 
personage who made his living by 
cricket, and that he should occa- 
sionally turn his battered digits to 
more violent ends. A newspaper 
of 1752 records, for instance, that 
‘¢ Slack, the Norwich butcher, beat 
Faulkner, the cricket-player (who 
before beat Smallwood and others), 
at Broughton’s Amphitheatre, 
after a very severe contest of 
twenty-seven minutes.’’. One great 
cause of these terrible injuries to 
the hands was the rule which 
existed when the wicket played 
at consisted of two stumps and 
one bail,—that to run a player out 
the ball must be returned into a 
hole in the ground between the 
stumps before the batsman could 
place his bat in the same hole, a 
race which must have made the 
contact of hard wood and bruised 
fingers a matter of constant occur- 
rence. The increase of the stumps 
to three abrogated this barbarous 
usage; and the general introduc- 
tion of swift round-arm bowling, 
by making defensive armour a 
matter of necessity, obviated many 
accidents. Not that the fast un- 
derhanders which were bowled 
before this innovation could be 
treated with indifference. This is 
how the great David Harris is 
depicted by a cricket chronicler: 
‘¢His attitude when preparing to 
deliver the ball was masculine, 
erect, and appalling. First, he 
stood like a soldier at drill— 
upright. Then, with a _ graceful 
and elegant curve, he raised the 
fatal ball to his forehead, and 
drawing back his right foot, 
started off. Woe be to the un- 
lucky wight who did not know 
how to stop these cannonades ; 
his Yingers would be ground to 
dust against’ the bat, his bones 
pulverised, and his blood ‘scat- 
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tered over the field!’ And yet, 
though pads and gloves would 
seem almost a precaution of ordi- 
nary prudence, there are men 
educated at Westminster school, 
long after the era of the late 
Primus of Scotland and the pre- 
sent Laird of Methven, who 
remember the Queen’s scholars’ 
eleven arrayed for their annual 
match with the Town-boys, in 
nankeen knee-breeches and silk 
stockings. 

But after all, the great dead- 
weight which retarded the pro- 
gress of cricket was the taint of 
gambling, which clung to the sport 
far into the present century. Miss 
Mitford, who was, as became a 
Wessex woman, an enthusiast for 
cricket, writes ‘‘ quite spitefully”’ 
to Haydon in 1823: about a match 
which she had been to Bramshill 
Park tosee. 


“There they were, a set of ugly 
old men, white-headed and _bald- 
headed, for halfof Lord’s was engaged 
in the combat, players and gentle- 
men, Mr Ward and Lord Frederick 
Beauclerk, the veterans of the green, 
dressed in tight white jackets (the 
Apollo Belvidere could not bear the 
hideous disguise ofa cricketing jacket), 
with neckcloths firmly tied round 
their throats, fine japanned shoes, silk 
stockings, and gloves, . . . there they 
stood, silent, solemn, slow, playing for 
money, making a business of the thing. 
I never was so disappointed in my 
life; but everything is spoilt when 
money puts its ugly nose in. To 
think of playing cricket for hard 
cash!” 


Whether the charming authoress 
of ‘ Our Village’ took quite a fair 
view of the proceedings in this 
match, which was between Hamp- 
shire and England, it might not 
be safe to assert, remembering how 
much her pictures are coloured by 
her predispositions ; but it is im- 
possible not to sympathise with 
her denunciation of ‘‘ making the 
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noble game of cricket an affair of 
bettings and hedgings, and maybe 
of cheatings.”’ 
There should be little question 
as to the improvement in the spirit 
of the game, which was inaugu- 
rated when county matches (the 
genius loci taking the place of the 
James auri) were substituted for 
the contests between selected 
elevens, which had hitherto been 
the rule. Some twelve years later 
William Howitt writes to Miss 
Mitford a most animated narra- 
tive of a match between Sussex 
and Nottingham, which he and his 
sister Mary witnessed. He begins 
by a lively picture of the arrival 
of the Sussex men by the coach 
one fine Sunday morning, ‘in their 
white hats,’”’ and, we may presume, 
their other paraphernalia. He then 
graphically sketches the scene in 
the ‘* Forest’’ ground on Monday: 
the amphitheatre crowded with 
an eager, forward-leaning mass 
of twenty thousand spectators— 
silent, except when some exploit 
of the players produced a sudden 
thunder of applause. His picture 
of the play and the result is equal- ' 
ly vivid; but the cream of his let- 
ter is in the conclusion :— 


“I could not help seeing what a 
wide difference twenty years has pro- 
duced in the character of the English 
pupulation. What a contrast is this 
play to bull-baiting, dog and cock 
fightings! So orderly, so manly, so 
generous in its character. It is the 
nearest approach to the athletic games 
of the Greeks that we have made, and 
the effect on the general mass of the 
people by the emulation it will excite 
must be excellent. There is some- 
thing very beautiful in one distant 
county sending outits peaceful cham- 
pions to contend with those of another 
in a sport which has no drawback of 
cruelty and vulgarity in it, but has 
every recommendation of skill, taste, 
health, and generous rivalry. You, — 
dear Miss Mitford, have done a great 
deal to promote this better spirit, and 
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you could not have done more had 
you been haranguing Parliament and 
bringing in bills for the purpose.” 

The writer’s instinct- Quaker 
and Radical as he might be, was 
thoroughly British. He grasped 
the truth that athletic training 
developed the elements of his ideal 
of John Bull, though it made men 
contented with their lot in life and 
loyal to their Queen. Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson is credited with a desire 
that his sons should be good crick- 
eters. The wish is honourable’and 
wise, but hardly compatible with 
the strong advocacy of those opin- 
‘ ions for which the author of the 
sentiment is so notorious. Mr W. 
G. Grace is understood to be at one 
with Sir Wilfrid in his avoidance 
of alcohol; but it is doubtful 
whether any prominent Radical 
with the exception of Mr Herbert 
Gladstone, has ever distinguished 
himself in the cricket-field. 

On the contrary, the rise of 
cricket. as a popular pastime is 
in no small degree owing to the 
influence of the Church of Eng- 
land. About®1830, the University 
(known for a long time as the 


Magdalen) Club was founded at. 


Oxford by Charles Wordsworth— 
afterwards Bishop of St Andrews, 
—and F. B. Wright, who became 
Rector of Broughton, Manchester, 
in whose possession are the first 
minutes of the Club. The many 
exemplary clergymen who from 
that time made cricket a feature 
in their curriculum of parish ele- 
vation, can hardly be counted ; but 
lists of the University and public 
school matches include names, from 
the Bishop of Liverpool and other 
prelates downwards, which would 
do honour to any religious society. 
Much of the popularity of Rugby 
School; under the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury, arose from the 
soundness of its cricket tuition; 
and through the influence of mas- 
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ters and tutors, the game found its 
way, under the happiest auspices, 
to town, village, and hamlet—from 
Berwick-on-Tweed to Penzance. 

The taint of gaming under such 
influence soon became slight, if it 
did not entirely disappear from 
the cricket-field. An old univer- 
sity and public-school man may 
stake his half-sovereign or half 
crown on his a/ma mater with an 
equally enthusiastic crony of by- 
gone years; but the professional 
betting-man finds Lord’s or the 
Oval the most unproductive field 
he can frequent, and even in the 
exhibition matches which have 
been in vogue of late years, has 
been heard to complain how little 
there is to pick up. Certainties 
are unknown at cricket, and ‘‘ good 
things’? are as uncertain. There 
is no room for the chicanery of the 
turf, and in the remoter quarters 
of the game alone are umpires sus- 
pected of partial dealing. Where 
this occurs, it is in no small de- 
gree a remnant of the superstition 
that an umpire was a sort of ,coun- 
sel for the defence, on whom the 
victory of his side depended in no; 
slight degree. It is not so many 
years since a first-class county 
paper contained in its comments 
upon an impending All England 
contest, an exortation to the local 
umpire to be careful how he placed 
his men in the field! It was*only 
a development of this idea which 
inspired a country umpire to ex- 
claim, on an appeal as to the last 
ball in a match, ‘* Not out, and 
our side has won!” when in fact 
they had only escaped a defeat in 
a single innings. Such a partisan 
is not necessarily, or even presum- 
ably, a rogue. 

While the love of cricket and 
its practice was fostered with tra- 
ditional affection in its parent 
counties, a strong rivalry was 
springing up among the vigorous 
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Norsemen of Nottingham and 
York, and the eager lads of Lan- 
cashire. Nottingham as Howitt 
relates, beat Sussex in 1835. Soon 
after that date Norfolk became a 
stronghold of cricket; Cambridge, 
Leicester, and other midland shires 
helped to swell the catalogue of 
cricketers of mark, and the south 
of the Thames no longer enjoyed 
a monopoly of the game. Yet it 
was some time before it crossed 
the Tweed. In an amusing article 
on Ancient and Modern Cricket, 
published in the ‘Gentleman’s 
Magazine,’ in 1833, Lord Strath- 
avon, afterwards Marquis. of 
Huntly, is dismissed with the ob- 
servations that he ought to play 
in private; and he is the only 
Scotsman thought worthy of men- 
tion. But very soon after this date 
the formation of the Grange Club 
at Edinburgh, and the exertions 
made by amateurs of cricket like 
Sir Thomas Moncreiffe at Perth, 
Major Dickins at Kelso, and Col- 
onel Buchanan of Drumpellier, in 
the west of Scotland, brought the 
game into vogue with a respect- 
rable and numerous class of the 
community. It is, however, far 
more probable that the great im- 
petus to the acclimatisation of the 
game in Scotland should be con- 
sidered as due to its introduction 
into severa) of the new schools, 
which about this date sprang up, 
in various parts of North Britain 
—as the Edinburgh Academy, 
under Principal Williams, and Glen- 
almond, under the immediate eye 
of the Bishop of St Andrews, 
could hardly fail to emulate Eng- 
lish public schools in its cultiva- 
tion of their principal sport ; and 
a little later on Loretto throve, as 
many an adventurous academy in 
England has done, upon its repu- 
tation for sending out not only fair 
scholars but well-trained cricket- 
ers. It should not be forgotten 
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that owing to the influence of the 


noblemen and gentlemen already 
referred to, the Marylebone and 
other well-known English clubs 
paid occasional visits to the North; 
and one—the Free Foresters— 
made a series of cricket tours, 
ranging over several years, with 
a noticeable improvement in the 
ratio of success obtained by the 
local clubs against whom _ they - 
played. ‘The late Earl of Carlisle, 
when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
did much in the same direction, 
by bringing I Zingari over to play 
in the Phoenix Park, and to visit 
several county clubs; but their ° 
colours caused them to be hooted 
and pelted ,by the ‘‘ wearers of the 
green’”’ in the wilder districts: and 
if such was the spirit in the hal- 
cyon days of Eglinton and Aber- 
corn, it is to be feared that now 
little cricket intercourse will take 
place with Ireland. It is not the 
least melancholy part of the present 
gloomy outlook in that country, 
that the natural manly love of 
sport is to a great ,extent eradi- 
cated by the agit#ors, among 
whom ‘‘all the reptile’s venom 
rankles in the man.’’ Notwith- 
standing those who would fain 
create the same state of civil war 
in England, the peaceful combat 
is waged in Britain by every class 
and in every shire with no quar- 
rels, except sometimes with the 
decision of umpires—and no class 
or sectarian jealousies, except 
when a silly curate boxes the ears 
of. a scorer in whom he detects a 
truant treble from his choir, or a 
stupid cobbler walks off the ground 
because he has been given out 
by the village schoolmaster, with 
whom he had a squabble during 
luncheon about Mr _ Bradlaugh. 
Wherever the Union flag ~is dis- 
played in our colonies and depend- 
encies there a cricket-ground is 
extemporised, even if it be the 
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dusty surface of the sun-parched 
barrack-yard, with an asphalted 
patch for a wicket, or perchance 
after the bitter experience of 
grass-seeding, producing nothing 
but a few radishes and a dan- 
delion or two, five - and - twenty 
yards of cocoanut - matting laid 
down for the nonce. One of the 
most gleeful scenes which can be 
imagined is exhibited when an 
English man-of-war comes to an 
anchor in some foreign port, and 
a couple of elevens are landed for 
a game on the beach: not only are 
their comrades interested, but the 
native population seldom fail to 
form an appreciative ring of spec- 
tators, who are now and then led 
by their curiosity and enthusiasm 
to take up positions of consider- 
able danger, to the high diversion 
of all the lookers-on, who are in 
ecstacies when the syndic involun- 
tarily fields a hit-in the region of 
the waistcoat—or the mule of some 
market-woman, startled by a ball 
in its rips, careers wildly between 
the wickets or among the crowd. 
The cricket monarch is, as far as 
the British Empire is concerned, 
much in the position of the Greek 
conqueror to the habitable globe of 
his own ‘day, supreme, with no 
new worlds to conquer. 

But whispers are afloat that 
there are indications of the wan- 
ing popularity of cricket. Why 
should this be—if, indeed, it is a 
fact? Looking at the headquar- 
ters of the game, it would certain- 
ly seem that it grows in pgblic 
favour every year. The Maryle- 
bone Club, with three thousand 
members, and an annual addition 
of about a hundred to its numbers, 
suffers from congestion, and has 
candidates for election sufficient 
for the next quarter of a century. 
Were it not for the latitude ex- 
tended to the committee of select- 
ing half the names to be elected 
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from the ranks of the young crick- 
eters of the day, ‘‘ grey-headed 


and bald-headed’’ would indeed be 


the description of the thembers of 
Lords. And the balance-sheet for 
1885 shows receipts amounting 
to upwards of £17,000, of which 
4#2,778 were the proceeds of the 
Universities’ and .the Eton and 
Harrow matches. This year the 
elections for the new Parliament 
took place in the same week as 
these matches; but in spite of this 
drawback, the attendance was not 
much inferior to that of last year; 
and it is stated, probably with 
accurracy, that a still greater num- 
ber of spectators were present at 
the Trent Bridge ground and at 
Kennington Oval on the occasion 
of the two matches between the 
premier counties of Surrey and 
Nottingham. Every year, too, 
fresh counties put in their claims 
to have representative teams in 
the provincial championships: each 
school—old or new, large or small 
—has its eleven; and to gain the 
colours is as high an object of am- 
bition with a schoolboy as a prize 
or a scholarship. ll this looks 
like a permanent predominange 
among sports. But shrewd ob- 
servers will tell you that to the 
million, football—with its simpler 
rules, its speedier results, its ever- 
changing action—is less caviare 
than the subtler excitements, the 
comparative tameness of cricket ; 
while the fashionable crowd will 
gather to see players under twenty- 
one years of age, or lions from 
distant counties, but take no real 
interest in the game for its own 
sake. 

Writing, not so much from the 
point of view of a scientific stu- 
dent of the game as from that of 
one appreciative of its popular 
side, it must be confessed that 
there is some amount of truth in 
the assertion that the improve- 
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ments in our cricket - grounds, 
and the alteration in the style 
of our bowlers, have made the 
game somewhat more mechanical 
and less amusing. The wickets 
‘are now as smooth as a billiard- 
table by comparison with those 
remembered by the elder genera- 
tion, where molehills, worm-casts, 
and even a mouse-hole or two were 
not always avoided. 


“He ne’er could pitch, but oe’r a brow,” 


was the description of a famous 
bowler of the olden day. The 
hand, once held at the level of 
the knee when the ball was bowled 
at the wicket, has risen to the 
waist, the elbow, the shoulder 
(where round-arm bowling made 
a stop for some time, when Lilly- 
white no-balled the great Kentish 
bowler Willsher), and now the ball 
is generally delivered overhand at 
the highest stretch of .the arm, 
with the simple limitation that it 
shall not be thrown or jerked— 
a stipulation which some think 
might be abolished. The effect of 
this perpendicular delivery on a 
true wicket is, that the batsman 
knows that so long as he can 
guard his stumps, runs must come 
occasionally—are sure, indeed, to 
come in time; while the really 
dangerous balls which baffle his 
defence often just rise high enough 
to pass harmless over the bails. 
Thus the performance of a_bats- 
man in the present day, however 
brilliant in its culmination, always 
involves a tedious preface—be- 
cause the minutie of the play 
must be tedious to the compara- 
tively uninitiated bystanders, who 
applaud a ‘‘leg-bye’”’ or a catch 
from a ‘‘bump-ball,’’ as if the 
one were a skilful ‘‘draw,’’ or the 
other involved the dismissal of the 
batsman. Mr Hornby and Mr 
Thornton give more pleasure than 
Shrewsbury and Mr Rocke, be- 
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cause the event for which the 
public longs is sooner arrived at 
in the former than the latter 
instances ; while the older stager 
regrets to see loose balls let alone, 
and straight balls tamely blocked, 
which in his younger days would 
have been cut ,for four runs, or , 
driven for two. It is a just meas- 
ure of the French picturesque 
that the author of a Parisian arti- 
cle on cricket should thus describe 
it: ‘The bowler, grasping the 
ball in his hand, watches for the 
favourable moment when the at- 
tention of the batsman is dis- 
tracted, and then launches it at 
him with incredible force; the 
batsman, however, is on the alert, 
he strikes it to an enormous 
height, and immediately uns.” 
Yet absurd as this sounds, it is 
but a travesty of the kind of 
play which brings down gallery 
applause, where the mob (well 
dressed or ill-attired, as the case 
may be) is wont to resort in its 
thousands. 

Nevertheless, a ‘‘ bowler’s match ”’ 
is hardly the highest form of the 
game ; the ideal lies, as usual, be- 
tween two extremes, and to give 
rational pleasure, all parts of the 
play ought to be fairly in balance 
with each other. It is a sugges- 
tive fact that nearly half the runs 
in every innings are credited to 
two batsmen only, so that the as- 
sumed superiority of the bat over 
the ball is not so general as is sur- 
mised. Nor does the other com- 
plagnt that three days are often in- 
sufficient to finish a match abso- 
lutely imply a want of power in 
the bowlers, when we remember 
for how much actual overwork 
steam is answerable; and how 


precious is a little interval of 
dawdle, or a half-hour subtracted 
from the beginning or the end of 
the day, to the player, stale with all- 
night travelling, and jaded with 
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the perpetual reiteration of the 
call upon physical power in one 
direction only, devoid of elasticity, 
and craving above all things rest— 
the natural consequence of endeav- 
ouring to cram into six working 
days the engagements of more. 

Should it be necessary to in- 
crease the height of. the wicket, 
or to simplify the conditions under 
which the fatal fiat ‘‘ leg before”’ 
is given, our cricket legislation is 
ample for the purpose, and the 
necessity once ‘clearly proved, will 
no doubt take action. As the 
wicket has already had its dimen- 
sions altered several times, and the 
rules of the game have received 
constant modifications, there is 
nothing revolutionary in such sug- 
gestions. It is more probable and 
more desirable that the needful 
impetus to renewed interest in the 
game will come from greater suc- 
cess in amateur bowling. Twice 
in the present’ generation has 
cricket experienced a decided re- 
vival: once when Mr Kempson 
taught gentlemen to make the ball 
their weapon as well as the bat; 
and again, more recently, from the 
‘«demon’”’ bowlers of Australia. 
Let public-school cricket-tutors 
take the hint. 

It will never do for cricket to 
lose its hold on the favour of all 
classes. Golf, archery, tennis, foot- 
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ball, and ‘‘all the single and the 
double ”’ wheels have much to com- 
mend them as manly exercises ; but 
there is no game so varied, so full 
of surprise, so good to school the 
temper and foster self-control, as 
cricket ; above all there is no game 
so suitable to every rank and sta- 
tion in society, or in which repre- 
sentatives of every class can join 
on those principles of social equal- 
ity which .are free from servility, 
insubordination, or jealousy. It 
has been truly described as a ‘‘ co- 
operative sport ;” it is confined to 
no stratum of rank, but is best 
practised where it is most fused. 
The advice of one of our best gen- 
tlemen cricketers is worth repeat- 
ing as a conclusion to these desul- 
tory remarks: ‘* Our noble game 
will cease to be the pure and ge- 
nial pastime of our fathers, if 
their sons content themselves with 
locking on, instead of mixing with 
the practical element. Let not 
cricket descend to the inferior 
grade of a gladiatorial exhibition 
—the trained combatant and the 
pampered spectator. Let the am- 
ateur go hand in hand with the 
professional, with one object in 
view — the maintenance of our 
game on its original principle’’ 
—a sport alike for the peer and 
the peasant, the parson and the 
parishioner. 
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THE FALL OF AN |ISLAND. 


[In an oak chest which has stood time out of mind in a garret of 

the house which has been the home of my fathers for many genera- 
tions, I lately found a packet of papers endorsed with the name of 
my great-uncle, William Douglas. Hidden beneath a heterogeneous 
mass of antique silk hangings, damask chair-covers and curtains, 
the time-stained parcel had either escaped the observation of less 
keen-eyed searchers, or had been thrown aside as being too unin- 
viting in appearance to justify further investigation. But to me 
the endorsement at once invested it with interest, for the name of 
this great-uncle had from my earliest years been associated in my 
mind with weird tales of travel and adventure. He had been in 
his day a free-lance in commerce with India, or an ‘‘ Interloper,’’, as 
all those who competed with ‘‘ The Company ”’ were then called, and 
had undergone numberless vicissitudes both by land and sea. The 
most notable event in his history was his escape from a shipwrecked 
vessel off Polo Mumin, an island on the south-east coast of Sumatra, 
in the year 1775. The ship, the ‘‘ James Young’’ of London, struck 
in a gale of wind on a coral-reef, and went to pieces in a few minutes. 
A furious sea, which swept over the vessel just before she settled 
down, carrying all the remainfng hands with her, washed my great- 
uncle overboard and beyond the reef. Fortunately for him he was 
a good swimmer, and thus kept himself afloat in a current which 
carried him rapidly to the shores of Mumin. There he lived, as the 
following narrative describes, for twelve years; and though driven 
from the island at a moment’s notice, while it was in the throes of 
a revolution, he yet eventually secured from his mercantile venture 
among the islanders a sufficient fortune to enable him to live the 
remaineder of his days at Dover in comfort, if not in luxury. 
‘ Though aware of this general outline, I had never been made 
acquainted with the details of the wreck, and his subsequent residence 
on Muminf, and I was therefore delighted to find among the papers 
spoken of a full, and I have no doubt true and accurate, account 
of it all, in his own handwriting. As the narrative is too long to 
appear in ‘Maga’ in extenso, 1 will condense in a few words the 
geographical particulars given of the island, leaving my great-uncle to 
speak for himself as to his adventures on it. The only liberty I have 
taken with his MS. in making a transcript has been to modernise 
the spelling, ard to substitute for some now obsolete expressions their 
equivalents in use at the present time. 

Polo Mumin, or ‘‘ Happy Island,’’ as the name means, is situated 
off the south-east coast of Sumatra, which I imagine to be the main- 
land spoken of in the following pages, at a distance of about 20 
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miles. The island itself is sixty miles in circumference, and the popula- 
tion was reckoned by my great-uncle at about 100,000. The gazet- 


teers describe the climate as temperate, and the soil as fertile. 


My 


great-uncle says little of the business which he carried on in Mumin, 
but I gather from things I have heard in the family that he occupied 
himself as a general merchant, and I know that he rented a large 
and profitable nutmeg plantation which surrounded the house in which 


he lived. 


That I may make this part of 
my narrative intelligible, it will 
be necessary that I should sketch, 
as briefly as may be, the political 
constitution of Polo Mumin, as it 
was when I was first borne to its 
shores in the year 1775. The su- 
preme government of the ‘* Happy 
Island ’’ was vested in the Rajah, 
whose province it was to decide 
on all matters relating to’ peace 
and war, the formation and disso- 
lution of alliances, the enactment 
of laws, and sentences of death, 
exile, or confiscation. The execu- 
tive consisted, in the first case, 
of an adviser or Prime Minister, 


subordinate to whom were four, 


Pungulu negri, or governors, one 
of whom presided over each of 
the four provinces into which the 
island was parcelled out ; and under 
these dignitaries were a number of 
local magistrates, customs officers, 
and a host of minor officials. The 
Prime Minister, governors, and 
magistrates were without excep- 
tion chosen from the richer classes, 
it being considered that as they 
were the most highly educated 
members of the community, they 
were best fitted to govern; and 
that, being in possession of those 
things for which crimes were com- 
monly committed, they were less 
likely to be guilty of any deed of 
violence or injustice than those 
who were not so well provided. 
Experience certainly proved the 
wisdom of these considerations. 
When I first knew the island, 
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no State could have been better 
ordered than it was. The Rajah, 
Budaman by name, had inherited 
the love of justice, the lofty cour- 
age, and the sound common-sense 
which seemed to have belonged to 
the reigning sovereign for many 
generations. In Kraling, his Min- 
ister, he had a sapient counsellor 
and a true patriot; and without 
exception the governors were men ° 
who had been chosen as being 
persons well versed in affairs and 
upright in conduct. In these 
happy conditions, jusrice was 
firmly and wisely administered, 
and the rights of all were re- 
spected. The industrious felt sure 
of having the fruits of their la- 
bour secured to them;. and those 
who were already possessed of 
riches, being free from all the 
cares which beset the wealthy in 
less settled communities, were 
able to devote their time and 
energies to the protection of the 
island from foreign foes, and to 
the furtherance of the good of 
the commonwealth. 

By an easy and well-ordered 
system of compulsory military ser- 
vice, every man in thé island had 
to pass through the ranks, with the ° 
result that, small as was the king- 
dom, the Rajah’s power was held 
in respect not only by the princes 
of the neighbouring islands, but 
also by the monarchs on the main- 
land. For more than a generation 
this/ system of avoiding war by 
being prepared for war had pre- 
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served the State in absolute quiet- 
ude, and the result of this rest 
from their enemies was on all sides 
observable in the prosperous con- 
dition of the island. The nutmeg 
plantations were the most valuable 
possessions ; but in addition, sugar- 
canes, wheat, barley, rice, and other 
kinds of grain, were much grown. 
The seats of the governorships were 
four good-sized seaport cities, where 
a considerable trade was carried on 
in native produce and foreign im- 
ports; and besides these centres 
of commerce there were numerous 
villages scattered about, some of 
which came near the dignity of 
towns. 

But to return to the narration 
of my adventures. When first 


washed on to the island I was more 
dead than alive, and owe my re- 
covery to the kind offices of a cus- 
toms official by whom I was found, 


who carried me to his house, and 
who, by the application of kindly 
warmth, restored consciousness to 
my mind and feeling to my limbs. 
Fortunately both Tingra, as my 
friend was called, and his wife 
spoke. a little Hindustani, so that 
I was able to make’ known my 
wants and gratitude tothem. The 
language of the island was, I 
found, a dialect of Malay, in which 
tongue I soon began to make pro- 
gress under the tuition of Tingra nié 
(Mistress Tingra), a pretty, bright, 
little lady, who seemed intuitive- 
ly to understand what I wanted to 
say, and who corrected my blunders 
with an artless amusement which 
- prevented the possibility of shame. 

When quite recovered Tingra 
took me to Klinga, the neighbour- 
ing provincial city, and introduced 
me to Rakushak, the Governor, a 
venerable ‘old man, who received 
me with considerable kindness, 
listened to my story with exem- 
plary patience and eventually sent 
me forward to the capital with a 
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letter of commendation to Kraling. 
I parted from Tingra with sincere 
regret, and started for the capital, 
fifteen miles distant, under the 
guidance of an officer of the Havil- 
dar class, provided by the gover- 
nor. Our road lay directly inland, 
and I thus had an excellent oppor- 
tunity of observing the features of 
the country. A range of moun- 
tains was plainly visible running 
along the northern shore of the 
island ; while from the foot of this 
range there stretched away to the 
sea on the south a rich, alluvial, 
undulating plain, teeming with all 
the fertility of the tropics. Every- 
where the signs of careful cultiva- 
tion were visible, and I gathered 
from my guide that every encour- 
agement was given to farmers by 
the Government. It was evident 
also, that the farmers on their part 
took an interest in the welfare of 
the labourers as I judged from 
the substantial construction of the 
workmen’s huts, and the cheerful 
and contented appearance of the 
men themselves. 

On arriving at the metropolis, I 
was much struck with the cleanli- 
ness of the streets and the general 
air of prosperity which pervaded 
the town. My guide took me direct 
to Kraling’s palace—a hdndsome - 
building, consisting of three court- 
yards, one behind the other. With 
out any unnecessary delay, I was 
admitted into the presence of the 
Minister, who graciously listened 
to my story and expressed sym- 
pathy with my misfortunes. As. 
well as I was able I thanked 
him for his kindness, and further 
begged that he would be pleased 
to help me to find a means of re- 
turning to India. He combated 
my desire to depart, and added 
that, being desirous to encour- 
age the settlement of English 
merchants in Mumin, he would, 
if I were willing, make arrange- 
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ments to give me a good start 
either in the capital or in one 
of the provincial towns. In my 
then unfortunate plight, having 
lost all I possessed in the wreck, 
this offer was too advantageous to 
be declined, and I therefore accep- 
ted it with gratitude. Meanwhile 
the Minister allotted me lodgings in 
the town, and on the next morning 
introduced me to the Rajah. From 
that day I date the beginning of 
my prosperity, and I have every 
reason to rejoice that I closed with 
Kraling’s proposal. During my 
stay in the capital, I saw much 
of both the Rajah and Kraling, 
and was mightily impressed by the 
width and wisdom of their views, 
and the soundness of their philo- 
sophy. Without the political ex- 


perience of European statesmen, 
and with no such literary wealth 
as that bequeathed to us by Greece 


and Rome, they seemed to have ar- 
rived at conclusions on ethical and 
political subjects quite as true, and 
quite as firmly based on logical 
reasoning, as those propounded by 
our wisest and best thinkers. This 
was the more remarkable, because 
they were both in the prime of 
youth. The Rajah could not have 
been more than thirty, and Kra- 
ling was about the same age. In 
appearance, Budamar was rather 
under the middie height, and had 
strongly marked features, with a 


somewhat heavy expression, unless. 


when talking, at which time his 
face lit up in a marvellous man- 
ner, giving grace and power to 
his utterances, which were always 
worth listening to. So far at 
least as looks were concerned, 
Kraling had the advantage of his 
royal master. He was six feet 
high, with broad shoulders, and a 
commanding presence. His face 
was singularly handsome, and was 
full of dignity, firmness, and _be- 
nevolence. Altogether, his appear- 
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ance inspired admiration and re- 
spect; and in the many years 
during which I was brought into 
frequent communication with him, 
I saw much in his character to call 
forth my sincere regard, and noth- 
ing which couid be considered for a 
moment as mean, or in any sense 
unworthy. 

Under the guidance of these two 
statesmen the material prosperity 
of the island continued without a 
break, until one season, about five 
years after my arrival, the nut- 
meg crop failed in the province of 
Subata. Considerable distress fol- - 
lowed; and Governor Rakushak, 
who was perhaps more distin- 
guished for his benevolence than 
his wisdom, wrote to the Rajah en- 
treating him to supplement by all 
means in his power the relief fur- 
nished to the impoverished district 
by the wealthy inhabitants. After 
holding frequent councils with Kra- 
ling, the Rajah consented to bestow 
money and food, but accompanied 
the gift with a letter, in which he 
commanded the Governor to pro- 
claim ‘* that the suddenness of the 
calamity had alone induced him 
to supply by charity what should 
have been earned by honest work. 
Nothing,’’ he continued, ‘‘ impover- 
ishes people more than the reception 


‘of indiscriminate alms; and the 


greatest misfortune which could 
overtake a population would be 
the growth of the idea that, in 
any strait or difficulty, their wants 
would be supplied without any 
effort on their part. You will 
publish it abroad, therefore, that 
this is an unusual gift to meet an 
unusual emergency, and is not to 
be construed into a precedent for 
any future occasion.” 

In obedience to the Rajah’s 
commands, this letter was publicly 
read in the market-place, but the 
wisdom it contained was lost on 
its hearer’s, who cared only for the 
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loaves and fishes which accom- 
panied it. It would have been 
well if they had lent a more ready 
ear to the weighty words of their 
sovereign, for before long there 
were not wanting signs that some 
of the evils which he had fore- 
shadowed were already germinat- 
ing. Two months of idleness pro- 
duced a decided disinclination 
among many of the men to begin 
work again, when the ploughing sea- 
son came round. ‘The most part, it 
is true, were glad once again to earn 
an honest day’s wage for an honest 
day’s work, but there was a residu- 
um of idle vagabonds who, having 
tasted the sweets of doing nothing 
in comfort, showed a manifest de- 
sire to continue in the same pleas- 
ant way. And not only did they de- 
cline work themselves, but strove, 
by every means in their power, to 
prevent the more honest men from 
hiring themselves out, Though 
at first confining their complaints 
to their pressing physical wants, 
they soon began to cry out for 
general and visionary improve- 
ments, and an increase of democra- 
tic influence. It was absurd, they 
said, that the government of the 
country should be entirely vested 
in the hands of the wealthy 
class, who, from the nature of 
things, could not properly sympa- 
thise with the labourers in their 
toils and privations. There should 
be at least, they said, one magis- 
trate in each province who should 
be chosen from the people, and 
who would understand their wants 
and lay their grievances before the 
throne. 

By the exercise of constant agi- 
tation, the ringleaders in the move- 
ment succeeded in bringing a crowd 
_ to the Governor’s palace, to’ press 

these views on his Excellency. 
Being entirely unused to demon- 
strations of such a kind, Raku- 
shak, after some faint demurs, 
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promised to forward the petition 
handed in by the mob to his Ma- 
jesty the Rajah. Unfortunately 
the views put forward by the agi-: 
tators had been adopted by Saka- 
batu, an able, restless, and un- 
scrupulous man of wealth, who 
was devoured with a democratic 
ambition, and who thought he saw 
in the success of the popular de- 
mands the means of gaining for 
himself the exercise of uncon- 
trolled power. Although disliked 
by the Rajah, and distrusted by 
Kraling, Sakabatu succeeded in 
urging his views on Budaman, 
who was so far persuaded by his 
specidus arguments as to consult 
his faithful vizier on the proposal. 

‘« May it please your Majesty,’ 
replied Kraling, ‘‘I should meet 
the petition with a direct negative. 
What these men desire is not liber- 
ty to labour without molestation— 
that they already have—but it is 
a freedom from all legitimate re- 
straint. . They see, or at least their 
leaders do, that the quickest way 
to reach this conclusion is to gain 
political influence; and if their 
present request is granted, it will be 
but a first step in a long ladder of 
demands which will land us all in 
constant agitation, and possibly in 
revolutionary outbreaks.’’ 

‘«« There is, however,” rejoined the 
Rajah, ‘‘ something plausible in the 
argument advanced for the people 
by Sakabatu, that since they far 
outnumber the propertied class, 
they should be represented in the 
Government.” 

‘¢That is an argument, may it 
please your Majesty, which, with 
all dutiful respect, I consider will 
not hold water. If the tests of 
wisdom, learning, experience, and 
honesty be applied to the quali- 
tative and quantative elements 
in the State, who will deny for 
an instant that the qualitative sur- 
passes the quantitative element as 
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surely as your Majesty’s wisdom is 
superior to that of the coolie at 
the palace gate?” 

‘But you will admit that, as 
Sakabatu has been urging on me, 
the collective wisdom of the 
people is superior to the wisdom 
of individuals among the upper 
classes.’”’ 

‘But it is not suggested that 
the people of a body should be- 
come magistrates, but only indi- 
_vidual members of their body. 
And I would beseech your Majesty 
* to remember what care has always 
been taken to prefer men of learn- 
ing and political experience to 
the administrative posts, and how 
necessary it is that those who 
govern should first have learnt 
to govern. I make bold to say 
that if any one of these agitators 
who had not been brought up asa 
butcher were asked to kill a sheep, 
he would decline ; and yet the same 
man would undertake to govern a 
commonwealth without any pre- 
paration, at a moment’s notice. 
Can anything be more absurd? 
What man is there who, never 
having ridden, and wishing to learn 
the equestrian art, does not engage 
the services of a riding-master ? 
And so, likewise, with all the 
arts with the exception of that 
of governing, which is the most 
difficult art of all.’’ 

‘«But although, as you say, the 
magistrates have been carefully 
chosen, I am told by Sakabatu 
that the people complain of their 
justice, or, as he says, injustice.’’ 

‘*To that I would reply, your 
Majesty, by asking, Are they ina 
position to decide on such a mat- 
ter? When a question arises as to 
whether a suffering patient has 
been properly treated by his phy- 
sician, to whom is the inquiry 
submitted? To the people in the 
street, or to a committee of ex- 
perts? Surely to experts. And 
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so it should be in this affair; 
for it is as ridiculous to suppose 
that these tillers of the soil are 
capable of deciding on questions 
of government, as it would be to 
imagine that they would be able 
to pronounce a judgment on the 
treatment of an obscure medical 
case.” 

‘*T shall weigh well your words,”’ 
rejoined his Majesty, ‘‘and shall 
consider what course should be 
taken in this very difficult busi- 
ness.”’ . 

Happening to call on Kraling 
on the evening after this inter- 
view, I found the good man 
anxious and disturbed. It was 
plain, he said, that Sakabatu was 
acquiring ‘considerable influence 
over the Rajah, who, being as in- 
capable of imputing unworthy mo- 
tives to any one as he was of doing 
an unworthy thing himself, was 
imposed upon by the insidious 
and able arguments of his false 
counsellor. 

‘¢ What is your opinion of Saka- 
batu?’’ I asked. ‘‘I hear that his 
personal influence is unbounded 
among those who are brought into 
contact with him; and I myself 
know that he is a most devout 
Buddhist, for he passes my house 
on his way to the temple more 
frequently than any other of the 
notables.”’ 


‘‘Well, it is possible that my 
judgment may be biassed by cir- 
cumstances, but I look upon him 
as the most dangerous man in the 
island. He is a designing hypo- 
crite, eaten up with ambition, and 
persistently vindictive towards all 


who thwart his schemes. It is 
plain to me that he has gained the’ 
ear of the Rajah, and I quite ex- 
pect the promulgation of an edict 
granting the request of the agita- 
tors. The instant it appears, I 
shall retire to my nutmeg groves 
for a time; for at such a juncture 
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my presence at Court would only 
be mischievous, and would cer- 
tainly be misunderstood.”’ 

Kraling was right. On the 
second day after our conversation 
the edict was issued, and there 
were great rejoicings among the 
agitators and their friends in con- 
sequence. For several days the 
island was en féte, and sleep at 
night was made impossible by the 
constant beating of tom-toms and 
the explosion of fireworks, by 
which means the people testified 
their joy at the victory gained 
over the classes above them. 

At the suggestion of Sakabatu, 
whose influence had now become 
paramount, two mechanics and two 
agricultural labourers ‘were ap- 


pointed magistrates, one in each of 
the four provinces. Every effort 
was made by their friends to sup- 
port them in their new dignities. 


The eccentricities of their justice 
were concealed, and some doubts 
concerning their honesty, which 
before long were rumoured abroad, 
were studiously repelled. In re- 
turn for the cloak thus kindly cast 
over their failings, they devoted 
themselves heart and soul to the 
promotion of the ambitious designs 
of the men who had raised them 
to their present rank. One point 
time and experience clearly proved, 
and that was, that the appointment 
of these magistrates did not con- 
tain the secret for recovering the 
prosperity of the island. Partly, 
no doubt, the seasons were in fault, 
but the weather was not bad enough 
to have produced distress in ordi- 
nary circumstances. What with 
the growing idleness, however, of 
the working classes, and the feel- 
ing of uncertainty which was as- 
serting itself.in the minds of the 
employers, myself among the rest, 
the crops were allowed to fall 
very short on several succeeding 
seasons. 
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Although thé Rajah had, in the 
first instance, publicly declared that 
his earliest donation for the relief 
of the distressed would be his last, 
he was yet persuaded by Saka- 
batu, who had become his vizier 
vice Kraling, to vouchsafe money 
in support of the funds raised by 
the wealthy for the succour of the 
destitute. If one could have been 
certain that the efforts of these 
philanthrophists were wisely di- 
rected, nothing but admiration 
and praise would have been their 
due. Not only did they subscribe 
large sums to supply the wants of 
the poor, but they provided for 
their amusement by giving them 
theatrical and musical diversions 
free of cost. It was curious, how- 
ever, to observe, that in spite of 
all that was done for the lower 


classes, the ill-will they bore their 


benefactors sensibly increased. It 
seemed to me, who, being a looker- 
on, perhaps saw most of the game, 
that they regarded every kind- 
ness as an admission of a previ- 
ous wrong, much as a savage looks 
upon any act of mercy on the 
part of an enemy as a sign of 
weakness. Instéad of diminishing 
in rancour, the speeches of the 
mob-orators increased in virulence, 
until the people were led to be- 
lieve that those who were so freely 
spending their time and money 
on their behalf were worthless 
tyrants. Under the _ stimulant 
supplied by these mischievous 
blind leaders of the blind, the pop- 
ular excitement reached a height 
at which all self-control was in 
danger of being lost. The police, 
formerly so admirably organized 
under Kraling, had sensibly de- 


clined in efficiency since events — 


had suggested an uncertainty as_ 
to whether the people or the patri- 
cians were to be in the ascendant, 
and since the repugnance of the Ra- 
jah to violent measures, under Sak- 
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abatu’s evil guidance, had reduced 
the local authorities to a state of 
vacillating impotence.. Taking ad- 
vantage of this circumstance, a 
mob, which had been regaled with 
sedition by a hireling lecturer 
at Klinga, marched into the 
wealthy quarter of the town, and 
plundered the shops and dwel- 
lings on their way. As no effort 
was made in the first instance to 
check these disorders, the mob 
swelled in _ proportions, and the 
whole city would probably have 
been sacked had not a body of 
troops been summoned to disperse 
the assemblage. At first the mob 
‘showed fight’’ and assailed the 
troops, who returned the fire and 
killed one of the rioters. 
the people became enraged, and ad- 
vanced to attack the soldiers, some 
of whom were killed, and the re- 
mainder beat a retreat to their 
barracks. The exultant mob march- 
ed through the streets uttering loud 
cries in celebration of their triumph, 
and were only dispersed by the ap- 
pearance on the scene of a mixed 
body of police and military, who 
showed a determined front to the 
rioters. 

Had it been possible for such an 
event to have occurred during the 
viziership of Kraling, we should 
have seen a swift measure of justice 
dealt out to the ringleaders of the 
mob, and to the local authorities 
who could have allowed such an 
indignity on the peace of the com- 
munity to occur. But with cul- 
pable weakness the-Rajah, at Saka- 
batu’s suggestion, declined to pro- 
secute the authors of these dis- 
orders, and even went the length 
of placing the commander of the 
troops on his trial for the use of 
unnecessary violence. The result 
of these tamperings with sedition 
, Soon became apparent in the in- 

creased violence of the*mob. The 
whole balance of the State was 
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upset. Trade came to a standstill, 
as I found to my cost, and as many 
of the resident foreign merchants 
as were able removed their stocks- 
in-trade to the mainland. 

This and similar symptoms of 
the approach of national calamities 
induced the Rajah to invite Kra- 
ling once more to assume the reins 
of power. Likea true patriot, the 
ex-vizier, though fully recognising 
the almost hopeless nature of his 
task, at once accepted the respon- 
sibility thrown upon him. The 
people of the metropolis, overjoyed 
at his return to power, received him 
with every expression of delight. 
His progress through the streets 
to his official residence was a com- 
plete ovation. The Rajah received 
him with open arms, and the 
courtiers flocked round him in 
crowds as he entered the palace. 
For the moment public confidence 
was restored, and as if by a stroke 
of magic all violence ceased. His 
first act was to remove those 
officials who were primarily re- 
sponsible for the disorders, and 
to strengthen the hands of the 
civil and military authorities. 
At the same time, he strove to the _ 
utmost to assuage individual dis- 
tress. But it was too late. The 
poison which had been circulated 
for months by. professional agits- 
tors had permeated too deeply into 
the national life to be eliminated 
by simply remedial measures. And 
though all overt acts of turbulence 
had for the moment disappeared, 
sedition in the more insidious forms 
of complaint and class hatred was 
still busily disseminated among the 
people. 

The general aspect of affairs, © 
though thus less immediately alarm- 
ing, was still very disquieting. Dis- 
tress was everywhere rife; and so 
rude had been the shock to popular 
confidence, that. when Kraling was 
requested to receive a deputation 
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of the representatives of the work- 
ing classes, he felt that it would be 
unwise to refuse them. At his 
request I was present at the inter- 
view. After the usual salutations, 
the deputation seated themselves 
on cushions facing the divan on 
which the vizier sat. With an 
air of studied politeness, Kraling 
invited the spokesman, a voluble, 
crafty-looking native, to state his 
case, and he thus began :— 

‘*May it please your Highness, 
we have been requested by our fel- 
low-workmen to lay before you a 
statement of the distress which has 
been produced among the working 
classes by the late succession of 
bad seasons, and the consequent 
diminution of trade. During each 
winter since the year 1780, an in- 
creasing large number of men 
have been thrown out of employ- 
ment, until, at this present moment, 
it it calculated that 5000 men are, 
with their families, left without 
any means of support. I need not 
tell your Highness how ardently 
these men are longing for employ- 
ment, nor need I remind you of 
the dangers arising from the fact 
that while they are starving, the 
richer classes are living in every 
luxury, and are every day wasting 
that which would feed a large pro- 
portion of those who are now des- 
titute. Inthese circumstances our 
prayer is that his Majesty the 
Rajah should deign to give em- 
ployment to the men by con- 
structing roads, streets, houses, 
docks, or any public works which 
his Majesty may deem desirable 


from a public point of view; and. 


. we earnestly entreat your High- 
ness to be pleased to cast a fa- 
vourable eye en our petition.” 

To this prayer Kraling replied : 
‘*His Majesy is well aware of 
the want that now unfortunately 
exists in his dominion, and from 
time to time he has, by largesses 
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and the institution of public works, — 
done all that he wisely can to re- 
lieve it. He fully recognises the 
great misfortune which has be- 
fallen his realm in the late bad 
seasons ; but at the same time he 
cannot shut his eyes to: the fact 
that the political agitation which — 
has been so mischievously carried 

on has not been without its influ- 
ence in increasing the evil. I 

suppose I may take it for granted 

that I am speaking to genuine 

working men?” 

‘¢You may, your Highness; we 
are all engaged at the present 
time in one or other of the trades 
of the island.”’ 

‘¢ Well, then, to take your own 
cases. You have lost one day’s 
wage at least by coming here, and 
you and your families are so much 
the poorer. But I fear that this 
is not by any means the only day 


you have given up to agitation 


instead of to work. And I 
would have you know that the 
consequence of this agitation ex- 
tend further than the immedi- 
ate results. They tend seriously 
to diminish confidence, and how 
can we expect merchants to come 
from foreign lands to trade with us, 
or our own merchants to lay out 
their money largely, when-.such 
scenes as those which have lately 
disgraced our towns may atany mo- 
ment occur again? Then I would 
have you remember that the gulf 
which separates the lowest from 
the highest classes, though to be 
regretted on sOme accounts, is 
inseparable from a high state of 
civilisation such as we happily 
have attained to. If you were to 
go among a barbarous people, you 
would find that a feather worn in 
the hair, or some such trifling 
badge, is the only thing which dis- 
tinguishes the king from his mean- 
est subject. Ina high stage, we 
find a few: who have distinguished 
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themselves in war or in successful 
barter living apart, and surrounding 
themselves with some few domestic 
comforts. In a more advanced 
civilisation will be found a distinct 
official class, who are separated 
from the masses by tradesmen and 
petty merchants; and then, again, 
you get, as among ourselves, an 
upper class, which, by the exercise 
of intelligence, temperance, and 
energy, have acquired an honour- 
able position in the realm; and 
below them a number of merchants 
and other, who, by the employ- 


ment of the same good qualities, are. 


working their way up to the same 
high position. In such a state of 
society, the road to wealth and hon- 
our is open to every one who has 
the necessary intelligence and self- 
control. And I would impress on 


you that no part of this divergence 


is produced by the degradation of 
even the lowest class, which is, after 
all, in an infinitely superior position 
to that of the savages of whom I 
first spoke. Every class has risen, 
but by the exercise of the virtues 
certain members of the community 
have risen higher and quicker than 
the rest. While, therefore, I bit- 
terly regret that any of our coun- 
trymen should be in the condition 
you describe, I at the same time 
heartily rejoice at the widespread 
intelligence’ which has enabled 
others to reach a condition of-com- 
fort and refinement; and I dis- 
tinctly deprecate the use of the 
menace implied in your remarks on 
this part of your case. But, as I 
have already said, his Majesty is 
fully alive to the existence of the 
distress, and I give you my word 
that I will lay your petition before 
him, with every certainty that it 
will be fully and wisely considered.” 

At these words Kraling rose, 
- and, having received the not very 
cordial acknowledgment of ° the 
petitioners, retired from the hall. 
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The result of this interview, from 
which the working people had 
been led by their representatives 
to expect so much, produced wide- 
spread disappointment, more es- 
pecially as the Rajah, on the ad- 
vice of Kraling, directed the efforts 
of the State to prevent those who 
were on the verge of destitution 
from falling into poverty, leaving 
all those who were already des- 
titute to the care of the local 
charitable committees. The love 
of greed, which was the chief mo- 
tive of the prevalent discontent, 
became more and more inflamed 
under the influence of the fiery 
rhetoric of the faction-mongers 
instigated by Sakabatu; and when 
they found that the succour they 
liad expected from the Rajah was 
withheld from them, they gave 
reins to their violence. Mobs 
marched out from the cities into 
the country districts, and plun- 
dered and burnt the houses of 
the native proprietors, and de- 
stroyed their plantations and 
crops. So rapid were their move- 
ments that the soldiery, who had 
become half-hearted in their op- 
position to the people, only on 
rare occassions succeeded in com- 
ing up with them. 
These deeds of spoliation, like 
puffs of wind over a parched-up 
prairie, spread the flames of agita- 
tion far and near, and with each 
raid the circles of violence widened 
and multiplied. Trade became 
paralysed, and every hour added 
troops of unemployed men to the 
ranks of disorder. In a small in- 
flammable community such as that 
of Polo Mumin, events march far . 
quicker tham among larger and 
less excitable populations—just as 
a flame burns up quicker under a 
boy’s bonfire than. under a _ heap 
of coal; and Kraling was thus 
called upon suddenly to face an 
emergency for which, in a Euro- 
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pean nation, he would have had 
time to prepare. As it was, he 
found that the weapons which 
should have been capable of de- 
fending the throne and State broke 
off short in his hand. The army 
could no longer be relied upon, 
and the police were absolutely 
powerless. In these circumstances 
the leading agitators waxed bold, 
and demanded from the Rajah 
the dismissal of Kraling, and 
the restoration of Sakabatu. To 
this the Rajah unwillingly con- 
sented, and Sakabatu resumed 
office as the avowed leader of 
the malcontents. His first mea- 
sure was to throw all the taxes 
upon the land, leaving the rest of 
the population free from all pay- 
ments to the State. Against this 
the Rajah vehemently protested, 
but eventually had to yield. 


Finding themselves able to carry 
this, the agitators next demanded, 
through Sakabatu, that all land 
should be taken up by the State, 
and be let out to small farmers 


at low rentals. This act of confis- 
cation was more than the Rajah 
could submit to, and he resolutely 
refused to put his hand to the 
order of State prepared for him. 
Finding persuasion to be of no 
avail, Sakabatu employed threats, 
and plainly told his royal master 
that the existence of his throne 
depended on his signing the edict. 

‘<If that be so,”’ said the Rajah, 
‘¢T shall not hesitate which alter- 
native to choose. I had rather re- 
sign my throne ten thousand times 
over, than be guilty of such a deed 
of dishonesty.” 

‘* Your Majesty is the best judge 
of your feelings on the subject,” 
replied Sakabatu, with ill-concealed 
insolence. ‘‘ Your slave can only 
tell you what is in the hearts of all 
men.”’ 

Itsoon became apparent that Sa- 
kabatu had used no idle menace, for 
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the very next night the palace was 
surrounded by armed mutineers, 
who demanded the Rajah’s abdi- 
cation. To the ringleaders, who 
forced their way into the palace, 
the Rajah declared his readiness 
to vacate the throne; and without 
more ado he was put into a car- 
riage, and driven to the nearest har- 
bour, whence he was transported 
tothe mainland. Living, as I did, 
at some distance from the capital, 
I was unaware of what had hap- 
pened until a messenger from Kra- 
ling awoke me in the early morn- 
ing, bringing a note urging me to 
meet him the next night after 
dark, at a spot which he indicated 
on the coast. I knew well what this 
meant, and spent the few hours 
remaining to me _ in- the house 
which I had occupied for twelve 
years, in collecting all my money, 
valuables, and papers. Through- 
out the day, rumours reached me 
of deeds of violence and plunder 
on all sides. For many hours the 
capital was in the hands of the 
rebels, who spoiled and ransacked 
every building beyond the grade 
of a hovel. Columns of smoke, 
which darkened the horizon, bore — 
ample testimony to the work of 
destruction that was going on; 
and as I made my way to the 
trysting-place appointed by Kra- 
ling, my path was illumined by the 
blaze of burning houses and plan- 
tations, which lit up the country 
on all sides. 

It so happened that our place 
of embarkation was close to ‘the 
spot at which I had been thrown 
on the shore from the wreck, and 
that it was to my friend Tingra 
that the ex-minister had intrusted 
the preparation of the vessel which 
was to carry us from the island. 
Learning in answer to inquiries 


that Tingra’s loyalty to the throne” - 


had cost him his place, I persuaded. : 
Kraling to allow him and his wife 
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to accompany us; and it was with 
these friends and a few faithful re- 
tainers that on the next day.we 
rejoined the Rajah in his enforced 
exile on the mainland. Some 
weeks later I resolved to venture 
back to the island to see if there 
was any chance of my being able 
to return to my farm. This I 
could the more easily do, being a 
foreigner, and one who had taken 
no active part in the politics of 
the island. Never shall I forget 
the scene of desolation which met 
my eyes on landing. Few traces 
could be found in the country dis- 
tricts of the cultivation which had 
formerly made them blossom like 
the rose. Blackened tuins only 
remained to mark the places where 
houses once stood, and over the 
scorched fields and plantations a 
‘rich undergrowth of luxuriant weeds 


was growing up, with a rapidity, 


and profusion known only in trop- 
ical lands. Scarcely a soul was to 
be seen, and the few straggling 
wretches I met with ran and hid 
themselves at the sight of a stranger, 
thus revealing, even plainer than 
words could speak, the reign of 
terror which had taken possession 
of the land. I found my own 
house a heap of ruins; and as, 
with a sorrowing heart, I turned 
my back once more on my former 
peaceful home, I chanced to en- 
counter an old neighbour, an 
honest hard-working man, who 
had been one of the most suc- 
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cessful nutmeg-growers on the is- 
land. At sight of me he started 
as though I had been a spirit from 
another world ; but being reassured 
by my voice and a hearty shake of 
the hand, he related the course 
events had taken since I had left 
the island. Things had rapidly 
gone from bad to worse. All 
work had been suspended, and 
the poor had deliberately lived 
on the plunder of the rich. The 
attempts to establish a system of 
government had failed, through 
the fierce quarrels of the ring- 
leaders of the mob, who were now 
united only in their hatred and dis- 
trust of Sakabatu. For some days 
that mischief-maker had been prac- 
tically powerless, and a report was 
then current that he had been 
poisoned. My neighbour had lost 
everything he possessed in the 
world, but was determined to re- 
main about the place, in the be- 
lief that so soon as the political 
intoxication of the moment should 
have subsided, the people would 
return to their right mind, and 
recall the Rajah and Kraling to 
revive the halcyon days of the, 
past. 

Not being tied to the soil by links 
so strongly forged as those which 
bound my friend, I bade him adieu, 
and returned to the mainland 
mourning over the perversity of 
man, which could turn so blooming 
a garden into so desolate a wilder- 
ness. 


[Here the manuscript ends; but I gather from private letters that 
on the eventual re-establishment of order, consequent on the for- 
tunate restoration of the Rajah, my uncle succeeded, through the 
good offices of Kraling, in realising his property on the island. The 
negotiations, however, were lengthy and difficult, as is shown by the 
fact that there is a gap of a year and a half ‘between the date of the 
conclusion of the above and the first letter I find written from Dover, 
whither he at once betook himself on finally leaving the island. 


R. D.J 
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NOVELS : 


Novels: ‘The Children of Gibeon,’ &c. 


‘THE CHILDREN OF GIBEON;’ 


[Dec. 


‘PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA ;’ 


‘SIR PERCIVAL;’ ‘A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER.’ 


THE beginning of the’publishing 
season is more interesting than usual 
this year, so far as novels at least are 
concerned. A larger number than 
is at all ordinary of those books 
which have some claim to be called 
literature as well as fiction, and in 
which we may hope to find some- 
thing more than the mere dana/ 
complications of that love-story 
which has now gone through all 
combinations possible in the way 
of misunderstanding, misrepresen- 
tation, and all other artificial post- 
ponements of the catastrophe— 
come to us from all sides; and 
this is very welcome in more 
ways than one. If it is true, as 
statistics seem to indicate, that the 
real staple reading of the country ~ 
is NOVELS—let us give the word 
the weight of capitals—there can 
be nothing more important than 
to secure for the novel those fea- 
tures of interest which make it a 
true representation of life and of 
the age to which it belongs. We 
are as strong believers as any 
romancist can be in the perma- 
nent attraction of Love—Love, 
honest, genuine, and young—as 
the main thread of fiction. With- 
out this central interest, even to 
our elderly taste, the story, how- 
ever clever and interesting, flags. 
There is no period of our lives to 
which we universally look back 
with so tender an interest as that 
in which this passion or sentiment 
—whether it may reach to the 
height of the first or only breathe 
the softness of the second—is the 
leading inspiration. Youth is not 
always, perhaps, the happiest time 
of our lives,—its pangs.are more 
poignant and its miseries are more 


profound, in temporary sensation 
at least, even if its delights are 
more sweet. But at all events it 
isthe period to which our thoughts 
go back with fond reflection, what- 
ever may be their manner or form. 
We look back upon the boy or 
girl who was ourself with an 
amused, indulgent, loving specta- 
torship. How silly that young 
fellow was, what fancies he had, 
how high he_ held his foolish 
young head, how many fine things 
he was capable of! When he was 
in trouble, how heartbreaking; 
when he was wronged, how splen-. 
didly indignant! Nothing was in- 
different to him, as so many things 
are tous. We look back upon him 
with an interest which not even our 
son has for us—not at all anxious 
as we are about our son, indul- 
gent, apt to laugh at him softly 
at his worst; with mild laughter 
which is touched by the possibility 
of a tear. He was in love, per- 
haps, lightly a dozen times, or he 
was in love tragically and most 
seriously once: in either case the 
remembrance fixes in us a sym- 
pathy and perennial ingerest in 
Love. It is some one else’s story 
to-day, it was our own story dans 
les temps. We may never have. 
had great ambitions, great enter- 
prises, tremendous failures or suc- 
cesses like many heroes, but we 
have all been in love more or less; 
and therefore this remains the 
spell which it is most effectual 
to conjure withal. As for the 
youthful reader, who counts for 
perhaps still more than the elder- 
ly; he is himself in the arena, and 
these combats and victories are 
his proper occupation; so that we 
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allow .the love-story pure and. 
simple to be a necessity of all 
enuine fiction, the one chord 
which must. always. be touched, 
the main thread which gives uni- 
versal acceptance to every design. 
The few curious exceptions which 
exist give force to the general 
rule. Such a strange maze of fate, 
for instance, as ‘ Caleb Williams,’ 
or the more horrible romance of 
‘Frankenstein,’ are weird and un- 
canny examples of a magic which 
has little in common with ~ the 
wholesome devices of natural art. 
‘Pickwick’ stands entirely on the 
other side, though it is almost as 
much out of nature. Its sparkling 


wit, its ever amusing and ludicrous 
combinations, its roving freedom 
from all method of rule, place it 
apart from every category. Dick- 
ens was not at any time great at 
the love-story. That overwhelming™ 


sense of the ludicrous which over- 
balanced everything else in his 
imagination, makes his sentiment 
generally ring false in this respect ; 
but in all his later books he re- 
spected the prejudice of mankind, 
and produced something like the 
ordinary fable. Indeed there is 
no more delightful picture of the 
nonsensical, yet absolutely sweet 
and pure, idyll of very young life, 
than in David Copperfield’s woo- 
ing. The child-wife is another 
matter, and open to criticism of a 
very different kind. 

However, with this large ad- 
herence to the necessity of Love as 
an important—we are willing to 
say the most important—elemént in 
fiction, never, or in the very rarest 
and most exceptional instances, to 
be left out—we must at the same 
time lift up our protest as to the 
feeble art and deficient compre- 
hension which makes this the 
sole theme and object of fiction. 
If the art of story-telling is really 
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to be one of the greatest solaces 
and amusements of life, as it evi- 
dently is in places where life is 
hardest,—in grimy towns and 
manufacturing centres, much shut 
out from the beautiful in nature, 
and restricted in all other enjoy- 
ments,— it must be something with 
more stamina and meaning than a 
prolonged imbroglio of love-mak- 
ing. We say nothing of the sub- 
ject when it is present as intrigue, 
or the mere brutal attraction of 
one sex to the other, or the crav- 
ing for sentimental sensation, 
which unfortunately prevail in 
what is called Society, and lend 
charms to the tewspapers and: the 
fictions which are especially ad- 
dressed to that happily not very 
extensive world, and which express 
its sentiments. For example, the 
latest work, so far as we are aware, 
of M. Ohnet, the ‘ Dames de Croix 
Morte,’ embodies in the most offen- 
sive form that preoccupation 
with one class of instincts and 
feelings which is the curse of 
fiction in France, and of the social 
life of that great country as repre- 
sented therein. Were it merely 
French it would not matter so 
much; but while many of the 
masterpieces of French fiction 
remain untranslated, artificial rub- 
bish like this—not even the natural 
production of the dunghill, like 
Zola, but rather of an elaborate 
melon-frame, or other fashionable 
forcing-pit—is poured out upon us 
at once in versions of which the 
only alleviation is that their Eng- 
lish is almost worse than their 
sentiment. Happily, however, in 
discussing the subjects chosen by 
our own writers of fiction, we are 
not called upon even to glance at 
such nauseous and abominable in- 
ventions. There are four or five 
books at present béfore us of ex- 
ceptional ability, each of which we 
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may venture to say will open to 
the reader—whether he (or she) 
lives in marble halls with all the 
pleasures. of civilisation at com- 
mand, or up three pair of stairs 
in a London lodging, or in a dull 
little flat in Edinburgh or Dun- 
dee—a picture of human life in 
the general, with all its ‘interests 
and affections, which may charm 
him out of his cares, or soothe 
his pain for an hour or two, with 
a gain of wholesome images and 
human sympathy, as well as of the 
immediate relief or amusement 
of the moment. And it would 
be difficult to say a better thing 
of any art. 

We give without hesitation the 
foremost place to Mr _ Besant, 
whose work,! always so admirable 
and spirited, acquires double im- 
portance from the enthusiasm with 
which it is inspired. No one can 
blame him if his last novel recalls 
to us some characters, positions, 
and even phrases, which we have 
heard from him before. The 
‘Children of Gibeon’ is, indeed, 
in some sort a repetition and re- 
inforcement of ‘All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men,’—a fact to 
which the critic has no reason to 
object. For just as we hope that 
Mr Besant will at some future 
time elucidate the results of the 
work undertaken by Valentine 
and Claude, so we have always 
anticipated, now that one _les- 
son of the previous work has 
been so fully accepted by the 
public, that its other indications 
would be followed out. The 
purpose of that work was very 
distinct and forcible. It was 
the history of an attempt at the 
saving and elevation of the poorer 
urbaa working-class, especially 
with regard to their ignorance of 
their own wants, and more especi- 
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‘ally still to the treatment of the. 


girls who waste their lives as semp- 
stresses for the sort of wages 
that has been defined as ‘nothing 
a-day and find yourselves.” Mr 
Besant’s first idea, developed and 
enforced by details which, though 
always amusing, were somewhat 
fanciful and startling to the ordi- 
nary reader, concerned the want 
of pleasure, the absence of all the 
nobler kinds of amusement, or, 
indeed, of amusement at all, among 
the people; and on this point, 
and the suggestions made upon it 
by his hero he has just cause to 
be proud. . For has not a People’s 
Palace been projected in the East 
End, has not the Heir to the Throne 
laid the foundation-stone thereof, 
and is not the plan proceeding, 
even though fanatical opposition 
may delay it, toa perfectly satis- © 


Factory conclusion? So far the 


purpose of the book has been car- 


ried out. But it had, besides, 
another aim in view, to which 
the author comes back with re- 
newed vigour. . The intention is 
still the same. The raising of the 
lower classes, by some called the 
people—Mr Gladstone’s phrase of 
the masses is a little more accu- 
rate but more misleading—must, 
Mr Besant perceives, be managed 
by themselves. But in their con- 
fusion and incapacity to judge 
what it is they themselves require, 
they must be led and inspired by 
some one from another sphere 
—some one who has, so far as 
possible, known both lives, and 
has learnt to understand by ex- 
periment the difficulties of both. 
It is more easy to build and endow 
a palace of delights than it is to 
procure such evangelists and am- 
bassadors between the rich and 
poor. The idea, however, has 
taken hold so strongly on the 
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imagination of the writer, that for 
the second time, with a change of 
circumstance and motive, and a 
narrower if more distinct purpose, 
he has set himself to carry out in 
the person of a young and gener- 
- ous girl this high intention. In 
both cases the work is a joint- 
work, and the woman is aided by 
a man: so felicitously adapted b 

circumstances to protect and hel 

her, that the coincidence is little 
less than a miracle. But in both 
cases the chief interest lies with 
the woman, and the chief objects 
of her efforts are women—the most 
helpless class of the community, 
most subject to oppression, and 
least capable of resistance. 

The Prologue is pure romance, 
though still and always it is the 
romance of benevolence. A young 
widow, Lady Mildred Eldridge, 
to a 


pays a visit of kindness 
former servant, a washerwoman, 
who has been deserted by her hus- 
band, and finds the poor woman 
with a large family to maintain 
and provide for, and one lovely 
little girl, the youngest, whom the 


father had called Marla, and the 
mother Polly, and who according- 
ly is spoken of very artificially 
throughout the book as Polly- 
which-is- Marla. The child is 
the same age as Lady Mildred’s 
daughter, who adopts and carries 
her away with the intention of 
bringing her up with her own 
child. This beneyolent intention, 
however, develops into a scheme 
which proves, we think, that Lady 
_Mildred’s benevolence had a little 
gone to he. head. She determines 
to ‘*mix up”’ the children, so that 
no one but herself shall know 
which is which; and changing 
even their names, brings them up 
as Valentine and Violet, nobody 
being able to tell, and themselves 
least of all, which is Beatrice, the 
heiress of Sir Launcelot Eldridge’s 
VOL. CxXL.—NO. DCCCLIV. 
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great fortune, and which Polly 
the washerwoman’s daughter. The 
secret is to be kept until the 
young heiress comes of age; and 
though it is accidentally discovered 
by one of the girls a short time 
before that period, the knowledge 
is kept religiously to herself until 
the appointed moment of revela- 
tion. Lady Mildred, who is the 
most far-sighted and provident of 
benevolent plotters, has in the 
meantime also. adopted Claude, the 
brother of Polly, given him a fine 
education, and stimulated his am- 
bition in every way till he attains 
the position of Fellow of Trinity, 
and is ‘‘ discovered ’’ when the cur- 
tain rises, a barrister and a perfect 
gentleman, fit to be the protector 
and guardian of his sister, which- 
ever of the young ladies that may 
be. Delighted to find a brother 
so different from their trembling 
conception of the probable British 
workman to whom Lady Mildred 
is about to introduce them, the 
two girls decide that he shall be 
in the meantime the brother of 
both, and receive him with acclam- 
ations. They are then introduced, 
under the charge of Claude, who 
has never been separated from his 
family, notwithstanding the won- 
derful difference of his position, to 
the mother, now the inmate of 
an almshouse, blind and poor; to 
Joe, the eldest brother, a worthy 
working man; to Sam, who has 
worked himself up into the fine 
position of a Board-schoolmaster ; 
and to the only remaining sister, 
Melenda, a work-girl, and one of 
the most striking characters in the 
book. Melenda’s fierce indepen- 


‘dence, her determination to resist 


every overture which could com- 
promise that savage freedom—the 
foregone conclusion in her fiery 
soul that her visitors intend to 
patronise, to humiliate, and scorn 
her, and that their proffered kind- 
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ness is an insult—is drawn with 
the most unflinching force. The 
two ladies find her in the little hot 
and untidy room which she shares 
with two other workers of her own 
class, and where they sit from 
morning to night hard at work over 
the button-hole-making by which 
they gain their living of eleven- 
pence-halfpenny a day, in all the 
squalor of want and ceaseless toil. 
Her two companions, both simpler 
and more flexible, are much dis- 
posed to yield to the sweetness of 
the , visitors; but Melenda takes 
the visit of the problematical Polly 
as an injury, and firmly rejects all 
offers of friendship. 


«“*Oh!” said Valentine, ‘ if you will 
only let us help you. We did not 
come here to pry upon you—not out 
of curiosity—oh, not out of curiosity ! 
We came because we wanted to know 
our sister.’ 

“*Now you know her then, you 
can go away again. I don’t mind. 
You see what I am. Oh, I know 
what I’m like, and what Liz is like, 
and Lotty—only Lotty is different. 
Fine manners ours, ain’t they? Go 
away and laugh at us.’ 

“ « Indeed there is nothing to laugh 
at,’ said Valentine. 

“«Then cry over us like her '"—she 
meant Violet. ‘I daresay she likes 
crying. Ifa girl had said half to me 
that I've said to her, I'd have had her 
hair out of her head!’ 

“You are cruel,’ said Violet. ‘Is 
it our fault that Polly was taken from 
you?’ 

«*Didn't say whose fault it was. 
It’s no concern of mine. You've got 
my thimble, Liz. Where’s your 
own?’” 


This visit has an effect curiously 
different upon Valentine and Vio- 


let. The latter is overwhelmed 
with alarm and nervous misery, 
and shrinks in spite of all her res- 
olution from further contact with 
the repellant and insulting girl 
who thus scorns her advances. 
But Valentine is inspired by what 
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revolts her sister; and presently, 
after a struggle with Lady Mildred, 
she is permitted to carry out the 
plan she has formed, which is that 
of settling in Ivy Lane, Hoxton, 
where the work-girls live, and thus 
becoming acquainted with the 
manner of their life, and, if pos- 
sible, gaining the confidence of her 
supposed sister. Then it becomes 
apparent how careful Lady Mil- 
dred was in providing a guardian 
in the form of Claude for the girls 
whom she has brought up so 
strangely. Claude prepares a bower 
in the miserable lodging-house for 
the problematical Polly, where, with 
a good deal of humuur, but no small 
trouble, she sets up her unaccus- 
tomed housekeeping, the first steps — 
of which are amusing enough. 
‘¢ She proceeded to make her own 
breakfast. ‘There was no milk, 
and she did not know where to get 
any more; there was no water, and 
she had to go down stairs and fill 
her own kettle, and to lay her/fire, 
and to brush up the stove, as well 
as to make her own bed and dust 
the room. These things were not 
hardships exactly,’’ but they took 
away some of the attractions of 
the scheme. Valentine; however, 
in these new circumstances, is — 
charming: she realises the fact 
that late dinner would be quite 
out of place, and at one o'clock 
she sets about preparing her mid- 
day meal. But a fearful difficulty 
at once arises. 


“ Valentine had the remains of her 
ham, and part of yesterday's loaf, but 
she had no potatoes. She spread her ~ 
cloth, laid out these viands, which 
looked very much like lunch so far as 
they went. What about potatoes? 
If she wanted them she would have 
to buy them. Where should she go 
in search of potatoes? and how was 
she to buy them? Do they sell pota- 
toes by the dozen, like eggs; or by the 
peck, like peas; or by the pound, like 
cherries; or by the pint, like beer; or 
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singly, like peaches? And how do 
oa casey hema home? Claude had 
forgotten one thing. He thought you 
could live in Hoxton without a bas- 
ket for marketing. She had, it was 
true, an apron, but it was not one of 
those aprons which are designed for 
the carriage of things like potatoes” 


In the end she decides to content 
herself with a simple luncheon, 
and eventually gets used to the 
situation, and surmounts these dif- 
ficulties. 

Meanwhile, living in the mis- 
erable tenement, every room in 
which is tenanted by its little 
group of toilers, one more hardly 
pressed and wretched than another, 
the young lady grows intoa passion 
of indignation and righteous wrath 
against the taskmasters who grind 
this miserable population to the 
lowest penny on which life can be 
kept in. Mr Besant does not tell 
us how it is that the respectable 
Joe, and the triumphant Sam, 
whose consciousness of his own 
success is so profound, notwith- 
standing the passion of his Social- 
ism, should not have been able to 
help their sister to work of a bet- 
ter paid and less laborious Ce- 
scription. Domestic service she 
would have scorned, of course; but 
we cannot help thinking that the 
daughter of so capable a person as 
Mrs Monument, and the sister of 
brothers so respectable, ought to 
have been fit for something better 
than button-hole making. Mr. Be- 
sant tells us that it is the fault of 
ladies who love bargains that the 
work-girls are so wretched; but 
this, considering that the button- 
holes are made in male, not femi- 
nine, garments, seems a doubtful 
and uncalled-for statement. But 
he does not tell us why Melenda 
had not a chance of doing some- 
thing better, as we think, consider- 
ing all her antecedents, she ought 
to have had. One of her com- 
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panions, Lotty, the sick girl, whom 
the fierce creature loves and cher- 
ishes, for whom she is always ready 
to work to spare her aching back 
and failing eyes, is a touching fig- 
ure ; and nothing can be finer than 
the passionate regard of the social 
rebel, rejecting every kindness in 
her own person, for this failing 
and fading girl, whom she at last 
sees taken out of her hands by 
the more effectual ministrations of 
Valentine, with a keen and fierce 
anguish which appeals irresistibly 
to our sympathies. The rough 
girl becomes pathetic as she 
reluctantly assents to Lotty’s re- 
moval for her own good to Valen- 
tine’s room. ‘‘I tried to do for you, 
Lotty—I tried my best, I did,’’ 
she exclaims, with almost tragic 
feeling. To have done everything 
of which one is capable for a loved 
friend, and then to have to con- 
sent that a new-comer, against 
whom one’s whole soul rises in re- 
bellion, can do more for her; to 
have her taken away, yet to know 
that whatever it costs to sub- 
mit to it, it is for her good,—is 
indeed enough to try the highest 
nature. Melenda’s final submis- 
sion, when she can resist no longer, 
her defeat at every point by the 
determined and ever-watchfvl de- 
votion of the young lady who 
proves herself more than a match 
for the untamed spirit, is done 
with great power and humorous 
perception. 

Through these and many more 
encounters Valentine holds on her 
way with a spirit never daunted, 
though sometimes the miserable 
circumstances round her, but still 
more the injustice and oppression, 
the hopeless lot of the workers, the - 
absence of any gleam of possi- 
bility in their career, the indiffer- 
ence of all the world—even their 
own flesh and blood, even the 
brothers and fathers who = have 
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their trades-unions, and can help 
themselves more or less, but never 
help the girls in their struggle— 
makes her heart sink within her. 
Nothing can be more amusing and 
characteristic than her meetings 
with the parson (assistant priest, as 
he calls himself, who performs for- 
lorn little services all by himself, 
but labours among his flock with 
endless .devotion) and the doc- 
tor, who both most naturally 
fall in love with her. The pas- 
sion of indignation and deter- 
mination to help grows to such 
a white heat in her, that at last 
she suddenly seizes upon Claude— 
who is very sympathetic, and much 
interested, but ambitious, and de- 
termined to get to the height of 
his profession— and forces him, 
by her eloquence and passion, to 
pledge himself also to the wild 
‘but fine enterprise to which she 
devotes herself. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, she receives a shock Of sud- 
den enlightenment which checks, 
yet afterwards redoubles, her en- 
ergies. On one of her visits 
to the old blind mother in the 
almshouses, who has fully taken 
her to her heart as Polly, the 
blind woman strays into those re- 
collections in which every mother 
indulges. 


“Oh, my dear, it was a cruel, 
hard thing to part with you !—a hard 
thing it was.’ 

«“ «Why did you, then, mother?’ 

“«It was for your own good, my 
dear; and her ladyship promised to 
give you a good bringing-up, which 
she’s done, I’m sure. Besides I 
couldn't bear to think of that pretty 
face brought to shame and tears.’ 

«“*«But why chame and tears, 
mother ?’ 

“*Well, dear, some time or other 

‘raps F'll tell you. Not to-night. 
Poon bear to talk of it, nor to think 
of it. But some day I'll tell you, 
because you're Polly.’ 

«You were in trouble, were you, 
mother?” Valentine laid her hand 
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upon the blind woman’s cheek, ‘For- 
get it—don’t think about it.’ 

“«T won't, my dear. Well, when 
you went away, the house was dull 
and quiet, because Claude was a grave 
child always, and Melenda never had 
your pretty ways.’ 

“«Had I pretty ways? Oh, I’m 
afraid I have lost them. What a pity 
to grow up and lose one’s pre y 
ways!’ 

“*And curls all over your head 
you had.’ 

“«Had I? And now my hairjis 
quite straight.’ 

“*And a dimple on your cheek 
you had.’ 

“«The dimple is gone too, I am 
afraid; gone away with the curls and 
the peer ways. What becomes of 
all these things, and where do they 
go to?’ 

“«And you had, besides, a little 
brown mark, a birth-mark, on your 
arm, just above your elbow. On your 
right arm it is, Polly, my dear. Oh, 
I remember it very well.’ 

“This was enough for Valentine; 
the secret hitherto concealed from her 
was now clear. For, in fact, the 
dimple in the cheek, the curly hair 
which would not be brushed straight 
or lie down, the brown mark upon 
the arm, just above the elbow—not 
to speak, Valentine thought, of the 
ed and caressing ways,—all these 

elonged, not to herself at all, but— 
to Violet!” 


The shock of the discovery is 
great, but, nevertheless, Valentine 
goes on with the work which has\ 
now become her greatest interest, 
without change or faltering. No 
word ever escapes from her lips 
to show her consciousness that she 
is not the long-lost Polly; and her 
assiduous siege of Melenda, the 
triply defended fortress of whose . 
heart she assails in every possible 
way, through the sick Lotty and 
the foolish Lizzie, and by every 
point at which there might be a 
crevice in the armour, is carried 
on without intermission, * but still 
in vain—the only sign of yielding 
being a fiercer resistance and great- 
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er abuse than ever. At last, how- 
ever, there comes a crisis in this 
indomitable girl’s career. The 
foolish Lizzy, whose head is full pf 
other things, has been careless of 
her buttonholes ; and Melenda, who 
is responsible, is subjected, when 
she takes back the work to the 
shop, to a species of torture which 
is almost inconceivable. We can 
not imagine that Mr Besant can 
either be mistaken or misinformed 
in so monstrous a description ; but 
that such a remorseless piece of 
cruelty should be carried on under 
our very eyes in this charitable and 
pitiful age, makes the blood boil. 
Melenda, for the carelessness of 
the work, is ‘‘drilled,”—a_ thing 
familiar to the poor sisterhood, 
and borne with that stolid patience 
which contrasts so strongly with 
the hot temper and high spirits 
of girls of Melenda’s class. The 
process of ‘‘drilling’’ seems this: 
that the girl bringing in work, and 
expecting to receive payment for 
it, and a further supply of material 
for the work of the next week, is 
made, should what she brings be 
considered unsatisfactory, to ‘‘ stand 
aside and wait,’’ which she has to 
do, knowing that if she leaves the 
place for a minute, she will be told 
on her return that the work has 
been given to somebody else, un- 
til it pleases the authorities of 
the shop to cease the persecution. 
Melenda has three days’ ‘‘ drilling’ 
—that is, for three days she is 
compelled to stand, having no food 
but the scanty breakfast that girls 
in such employ can afford, from the 
time of opening to that of closing 
of the shop, with no food, no rest, 
no chance of doing anything to 
earn the next day’s dinner. On 
the third day Valentine appears on 
the scene in a tempest of righteous 
wrath. After various efforts the 
excited girl seizes upon the Senior 
Partner, who is serenely passing, 
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unconscious of any such small mat- 
ter, and pours out upon him in 
impassioned words the indignation 
of her soul, The young lady ceases 
to be Polly when she has to face 
this horible force of petty cruelty. 
She points out to her astonished 
listener the abomination of the 
system under which an unhappy 
girl is made to suffer so much for — 
a small fault. And between the 
impassioned critic and the em- 
ployer, who, to do him justice, has 
had nothing to do with Melenda’s 
torture, the conversation becomes: 
animated. 


“*T am adaughter of Lady Mildred 
Eldridge,’ she said, instinctively get- 
ting at a weak place. ‘Now, sir, will 
you please to tell me whether it is by 
your approval or by your orders that 
this girl has been ordered to stand 
here for three days, from half-past 
nine in the morning till seven at 
night, nearly ten hours each day, 
without being permitted to leave the 
place or to sit down for three whole 
days? To stand all day without food 
from nine until seven! Would you 
dare to use your own daughter so?’ 

“ «Really thisis very——’ 

“«For three days! Oh!’ Valen- 
tine was now so indignant that she 
said more than was wise. ‘Do you 
understand at all what it means to 
stand for ten hours in one place? Do 
you understand what it is to go with- 
out food for a whole day? Do you 
know that she has been kept from 
the money owing to her all this time? 
You have, I suppose, the right to pay 
her starvation wages and to overwork 
her. Have you the right to torture 
her?’ : 

“One moment, Miss Eleridge.’ 
He called the clerk, and retired 
up the shop in conversation with 
him.” 


The consultation with the clerk 
results in a statement which, being 
half apology and half justification, 
naturally gives satisfaction in nei- 
and Valentine’s 
summarily 

** At all 


ther capacity ; 
angy reply is met 
by Melanda’s dismissal. 
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events, it shall not occur again 
with this girl. She shall receive 
whatever money may be owing to 
her, and she may go. We will 
strike her name off our books,”’ 
said the senior partner. This 
startling conclusion brings the 
work-girl’s impassioned advocate to 
herself wlth the shock of a catas- 
trophe. She accompanies Melen- 
da out of the shop with very un- 
confortable feelings, anticipating 
nothing but further hostility from 
the girl to whom her interference 
has brought only harm. But here 
again she is mistaken. 

“*You’re got my work took from 
me, Valentine,’ said Melenda, not un- 
graciously. ‘Never mind, you gave 
it him hot. He didn’t like it, though 
he bounced it off. There won't be 
much more drilling done there for 
a month or two. But, Lord! it isn't 
him you should blame, He don't 
know nothing about it.’” 


It is a fine piece of insight on 
Mr Besant’s part to make this. 


the turning-point. As soon as 
Melenda has something to forgive, 
her proud spirit yields. In 
fact, this day’s work is the be- 
ginning of a full understanding 
-between the two girls, who, after 
all, are more capable of under- 
standing each other than any of 
the softer spirits. When the rock 
has once been struck, the melting 
is rapid and effectual. The lion 
becomes a lamb, and under Valen- 
tine’s hands Melenda is soon con- 
verted ‘into a somewhat abashed 
but sensible young woman, ready 
to pursue what is really for the 
best advantage for herself and her 
kind. She is not half so interest- 
ing after her conversion ; but that, 
of course, is not Mr Besant’s fault. 

It is after this great victory 
that a new interest, in which, per- 
haps, the strongest effects of the 
book are obtained, both in the 
tragic and in the comic vein, is 
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introduced. It is no longer the 
story of the poor work-girls in Ivy 
Lane, but a personal episode, a part 
of that human _ tragedy-comedy 
which it is the special function 
of all artists to expound. The 
father of Polly and the rest is sup- 
posed, during most of the story, to 
have been long dead; and he is 
understood to have been a fine 
workman and an honest man—a 
tradition particularly maintained 
by Joe, the elder brother, who, 
alone of the family could remem- 
ber this domestic hero. However, 
in one of the long talks which 
passes between the blind mother 
and the girl whom she had so fond- 
ly recognised as Polly, the poor old 
woman relieves a long burdened 
heart by confessing that her hus- 
band was no hero, but a convict, 
a forger and a burglar of notorious 
reputation, who was dead indeed, 
but had died in prison only a few 
years before. From this revelation 
to the discovery that the man is 
still alive is but a step. By some 
means or other he finds out his 
wife at the almshouse, where she 
contented and happy in her new- 
found daughter, is endeavouring 
to finish her life in peace. He 
does not disclose himself on his 
first visit, though the blind woman 
recognises his step, which she be- 
lieves to be that of his ghost- His 
second visit takes place while Val- 
entine is there—at least she makes 
her appearance while he is lurking 
outside. 

“«Mother,’ she said, taking the 
blind woman’s hand, ‘what is it? 
Oh, what is it?’ For she connected 
the terror and the helpless hands with 
the strange man standing silent oppo- 
site to the door. 

“«Tt’s the dream come back. Oh, 
Pally, thank God you've come, my 
dear! It's the dreadful dream, I 
heard his step a fortnight ago, in 
the night once—only once—upon the 
stones, and again I heard it just now 
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—once. My dear, my dear, I’m fright- 
ened out of my wits! Is it the dead 
come back to plague me ?’ 

«* The step again?’ 

“«Your father’s step, my dear. 
And something there was in the room 
—I felt itsomething in the room. 
His ghost, most likely.’ 

“Valentine*turned upon the man 
a face so full of horror and loathing 
and shame, that it actually pierced 
him to the heart, though his con- 
science was long since seared with a 
hot iron, and twenty years of prison 
had only hardened him. Yet those 
eyes made him shiver, and he dropped 
his own. 

“*What a strange thing!’ She 
kept her eyes upon the man as one 
keeps his eyes upon a wild beast. 
‘You are sure you heard his step?’ 

«“«Quite sure. As if I could ever 
forget his step!’ The man smiled 
complacently. ‘I heard it on the 
boards, falling as soft as the step of 
a cat. And oh, Polly, thank God 
you've come!’ she repeated, clinging 
to her daughter. 

« «Why, mother,’ she replied, in a 
strange voice and with burning cheeks, 
‘he is dead long ago—five years ago. 
She held up a warning finger to the 
man. ‘Thank Heaven! the miser- 
able wretched rhan died in his miser- 
able wretched prison, where he de- 
served to die, and was buried in the 
prison churchyard, where he deserved 
to be buried, among the thieves and 
rogues, his companions! Don’t trem- 
ble so, mother ; he is dead. We have 
forgotten him and al! his villanies.’” 

The convict himself—with his 
pride in his own notoriety and dis- 
tinction as the prince of burglars, 
his determination to urge his claims 
upon his family and absolute in- 
difference to any feeble plea of 
mercy or respect for their peace— 
is a wonderful being. His visits 
to Claude, when he takes posses- 
sion of the helpless gentleman 
whose very heart sinks within him 
at the awful sight of this stealthy- 
footed criminal—his father! and 
who is helpless to keep him out, to 
refuse him anything, to get rid of 
him in any way, lest he should find 
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out Valentine and reveal to her the 
awful secret which she on her side 
is bribing the wretch to conceal 
from Claude—is a very remarkable 
piece of work, stronger and more 
effective perhaps than any other 
part of the book in its perfect horri- 
ble naturalness and’ human charac- 
ter. The villain is so vile and yet so 
comic—the struggles of the unfor- 
tunate young man so profoundly 
tragical, and, yet so mingled with 
the farce of the clever ruffian’s 
monologue and the triumph of his 
cunning, clever stratagems, and 
unscrupulous, remorseless tyranny 
—that all the benevolent schemes 
and fine enthusiasms of the previous 
story fade before this piece of tre- 
mendous life. The tragedy of the 
convict’s end in the clutches of the 
poor old visionary whom he has 
ruined, is not in reality so deep 
tragedy as is his fiddling and drink- 
ing in poor Claude’s chambers, in 
the plentitude of his power and of 
the unhappy young man’s help- 
lessness. We _ have, however, 
lingered too long over the scenes 
which, after all, Mr Besant would 
no doubt prefer us to dwell upon, 
to do justice to this powerful pic- 
ture. The end of the story tingles 
with marriage-bells. All embar- 
rassments on the brother and sister 
question have been got over by the 
fact that Claude had found out 
even sooner than Valentine the 
facts of the case, and been per- 
suaded from the first that she was 
not Polly. Violet, the shrinking 
and trembling artistic nature, 
whose repugnance to all contact 
with the family had been unmis- 
takable from the first, is not 
severed, by being proved to be 
Polly, from the only mother she 
has known, and remains Lady 
Mildred’s companion ; while Val- 
entine, who is obliged, we regret 
to say, almost, if not quite, to 
propose to Claude, sets out with 
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him upon the work to which she 
had pledged him before—a work 
which, vague indeed, but very 
great, it will probably be more 
difficult to accomplish than to 
anticipate but of which we hope 
Mr Besant will some time give us 
further news. 

Everybody knows by this time 
exactly the kind of highly delicate, 
fastidious, and elaborate workman- 
ship which we have to expect when 
Mr Henry James draws forth! his 
finely polished point, and engraves 
his little pictures in every possible 
variation of those subtle neutral 
tints which, though not so use- 
ful on a painter’s palette, furnish 
by times very striking effects of 
black -and- white. His work re- 
minds us of those heroes whom 
the American muse delights to 
place before us,—beings with the 
most exquisite manners, the ut- 


most calm self-possession, the most 
perfect taste—and tastes—but for 
whom there seems no particular 
use in the world, except to ocnel 


as types of men. The novels of 
this remarkable writer are all most 
carefully studied. There is, per- 
haps (one feels), nothing in them 
that could not be backed by the 
authority of a living model, no 
incident that has not.actually hap- 
pened in some human combination 
or other. * The scenery, the acces- 
sories, the costume and make-up, 
are all done from the life. But it 
is rarely that we can allow this 
admirable piece of composition to 
be what it represents itself. Some 
of his American pictures — the 
sketch of Daisy Miller, for in- 
stance, which was the first, w 
think, to give him fame in Eng- 
land—have an air of life and real- 
ity. But we have increasingly 
come to feel that this kind of 
work is, though of the highest 
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class, after all only .art manufac. 
ture,—a sort of enamel, highly fin- 
ished, but with so little of the ac- 
tual in it that it has less real grasp 
upon our interest than many a 
daub which is a hundred miles 
below it in point of art. In the 
present work Mr James forsakes 
entirely his usual levels. It is not 
to society, either in America or 
in England, that he introduces 
us. Those fine details of the ex- 
istence cultivated into physical, 
and sometimes also into intellec- 
tual perfection with which he is 
most familiar, are here laid aside. 
It is no longer his task to show us 
those subtle differences between 
bon ton in America and in Eng- 
land, which, with much _ impar- 
tiality, with a wonderfully clear 
sense of the deficiencies on his.own 
side, yet a subdued superiority 
to those gentle stupidities which 
are part of the characteristic dif- 
ference on ours, have , hitherto 
been his favourite subject. He 
has torn himself from that ever- 
delightful comparison» It is no 
longer the fair American armed 
for conquest, subtly moved by 
the atmosphere which surrounds 
a lord, yet vindicating her ideal 
by making at the end another 
choice; or the fair Englishwoman 
of denser perceptions, who accepts 
American wealth only to divert if 
from its natural channels and bring 
back its advantages and delights to 
London—who is the subject of his 
pen. He has stepped aside into a 
very different field. London, but not 
the London he has hitherto known, 
—that London for which it is ~be- 
lieved the accomplished American 
has conceived a visionary passion, 
—is the strange and novel scene 
which he has undertaken to unfold 
before us: the London of the out- 
lying wastes, far from fame, pur- 
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lieus of Islington and Paddington 
and Camberwell— widely spread 
in point of distance, but equally 
mean and grimy and _poverty- 
stricken. The personages of the 
little drama are indeed of various 
ranks and places in the world. If 
there is, strictly speaking, a Hero- 
ine at all, the honours of the posi- 
tion are divided between the Prin- 
cess from whom the book takes its 
title and Millicent Henning, who is 
one of the young ladies in a great 
haberdasher’s establishment in 
Buckingham Palace Road, probably 
very well known to the majority 
of readers. And the hero is a little 
bookbinder of the most doubtful 
parentage,a child of the streets. 
In the narrowest lanes and mean- 
est little dwellings, ‘in workmen’s 
clubs and secret societies, the dress- 
maker’s \parlour and the showroom) 
in the great shop—all the scenes! 
are enacted. Not the wilds of 
Africa, certainly not the American 
backwoods, could be so strange or 
so little known. 

But if any one imagines that 
the novelist has changed his 
method on this account, he will 
be greatly mistaken. The emo- 
tions of a bookbinder require quite 
as prolonged and fine an analysis 
as if he were an American artist 
surrounded by dric-a-brac, or a ge- 
nial, good-natured, slightly opaque 
lord. There is nothing at all opaque 
about Hyacinth. He is_ half 
French, half visionary English, 
with a suspicion of an aristo- 
cratic paternity, and a certainty 
of a miserable mother, whom he 
is taken to visit in prison, in 
a very effective scene, after 
many doubts and uncertainties on 
the part of Miss Pynsett, the 
gentle little dressmaker, who has 
been the good angel of his life. 
The convict mother has longed on 
her deathbed to see her child. The 
guardian angel would fain keep 
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him back, but moved by pity for 
the unhappy prisoner, and by the 
arguments of a philosophical fid- 
dler, who is her friend and coun- 
sellor, grants the meeting. This 
is the ‘key-note of the little 
subdued but profound tragedy. 
Hyacinth grows up full of mus- 
ings and of  self-consciousness, 
and when he reaches the critical 
moment of life, suddenly demands’ 
from his careful guardian an ex- 
planation of the scene, which he 
had never forgotten. 


“He had come in from a walk: 
she was seated at her lamp, as usual, 
with her work, and she began to tell 
him of a letter that one of the lodgers 
had got, describing the. manner in 
which his brother-in-law’s shop had 
been rifled by burglars. He listened 
to her story, standing in front of her, 
and then, by way of response, he said 
to her: ‘Who was that woman you 
took me to see ever so long ago?’ 
The expression of her white face as 
she looked up at him, her fear of 
such an attack all dormant after so 
many years, her strange scared sick 
glance, was a thing he would never 
forget, any more than the tone, with 
her breath failing her, in which she 
repeated, ‘That woman?’ 

“«That woman in the prison years 
ago—how old was I?—who was 
dying, and who kissed me so, as I 
have never been kissed, as I never 
shall be again! Who was she? who 
was she?’ Poor Pinnie, to,do her 
justice, had made, after she had re- 
covered her breath, a gallant fight. 
It lasted a week; it was to leave her 
spent and sore for evermore, and 
before it was finished Anastasius 
Vetch had been called in. At his in- 
stance she retracted all the falsehoods 
with which she had tried to put him 
off, and she made at last a confession 
—a report which he had reason to be- 
lieve was as complete as her knowledge. 
Hyacinth could never have told why 
the crisis occurred on such a day, why 
his question broke out at that particu- 
lar moment. The strangeness of the 
matter to himself was that the germ 
of his curiosity should have developed 
so slowly ; that the haunting wonder 
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which now, as he looked back, ap- 
peared to fill his whole childhood, 
should only, after so long an interval, 
have crept up to the air. It was 
only, of course, little by little that he 
had recovered his bearings in his new 
and more poignant consciousness— 
little by little that he reconstructed 
his antecedents, took the measure so 
far as was possibie of his heredity. 
His having the courage to disinter in 
the ‘Times,’ in the reading-room of 
the British Museum, a report of his 
mother’s trial for the murder of Lord 
Frederick Purvis, which was very 
copious, the affair having been quite 
a cause célébre; his resolution, in sit- 
ting under that splendid dome, and 
with his head bent to hide his hot 
eyes, going through every syllable of 
the ghastly record, had been an 
achievement of comparatively recent 
years. . . . From the moment he 
began to consider the established 
facts, few as they were, and poor and 
hideous, he regarded himself irresist- 
ibly as the son of the recreant sacri- 
ficial Lord Frederick. He had no 
need to reason about ‘it; all his 
nerves and pulses pleaded and testi- 
-fied. His mother had been a daughter 
of the wild French people; but, on 
the other hand, it took an English 
aristocrat—though a poor specimen 
apparently had to suffice—to account 
for him. This, with its further im- 
plications, became Hyacinth’s article 
of faith: the reflection that he was 
a bastard involved in a remarkable 


manner the reflection that he was. a 


gentleman.” 

Perhaps it needed an American 
to make this singular adaptation 
of the love of rank and birth sup- 
posed to be inherent in an English- 
man. There is a certain naiveté 
about it which only republican 
institutions produce. An English 
writer who had given his unfortu- 
nate little hero this curious sense 
of pride in his birth, would have 
‘represented only a mean mind, de- 
graded by his antecedents or sur- 
roundings, as capable of entertain- 
ing such a sentiment. But Mr 
James boldly introduces it into a 
very finely-drawn and _ attractive 
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character, with the full intention 
of making us understand that 
these fine instincts and delicate 
tastes, and all the mystic poetic 
nature of the lad, were transmitted 
through the dissipated young lord 
who died in so shameful and 
miserable a ‘way. The discovery, 
and the musings that follow it, in 
which Hyacinth instinctively con- 
siders himself as something entire- 
ly above and beyond his natural 
condition, and, without any envy 
or baser feeling, appropriates to 
himself, in the youthful visionary 
way, all the fine things he sees in 
the streets and the Row, which 
occasionally he glances at on 
Sunday, are thus, we think, per- 
vaded by a_ mistake. Other 
humble heroes have been en- 
dowed, by the most curious of all 
the accidents of birth, with these 
fine perceptions and that aristoc- 
racy of nature, without any at- 
tempted explanation of it. But 
his perfection as a most complete 
little gentleman, unconsciously 
jarred by all the vulgarisms of 
thought and untutored manners 
with which he is brought in con- 
tact—finding himself in harmony 
with the eccentric Lady Aurora, 
and the still more wonderful 
Princess, is represented here as 
a freemasonry which it is evi- 
dent Mr James thinks only comes 
of race. How Hyacinth falls into 
the wild and strange abyss of 
revolutionary societies, and how— 
the poor little pot of earth among 
the vessels of iron—his sensitive 
tender nature is driven to the last 
tragic expedient of despair, though 
not without one dazzling wonder- 
ful interlude of an enchanted castle, 
—we need not attempt to trace. 
The story has one stronger thread, 
and comes to a more firm conclu- 
sion in respect to this one actor 
at least, than is usual in Mr 
James’s work. 
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The two ladies in the book, 
with both of whom Hyacinth gets 
to terms of intimacy, are women 
animated by the same desire and 
overwhelmed, by the same weari- 
ness of their own circumstances 
and surroundings. But they are 
otherwise very different. The Prin- 
cess (whom we have met before in 
one of Mr James’s earlier works) is 
a perfectly irresponsible, brilliant, 
symathetic creature, whose ~desire 
for new and pleasureable sensa- 
tions, or for an escape from the 
monotony inherent in every phase 
of life with which she gets ac- 
quainted, makes her career one 
series of caprices. It is not so 
much that she tires of the new 
circumstances and new friends 
with whom she insists on sur- 
rounding herself, as that she 
works them out, taking from 
them all they are capable of giv- 
ing her by an elaborate exhaustive 
process, which makes her mistress 
in a short time of all the novelty 
and individuality which they pos- 
sess. To say that she is beautiful, 
full of inexpressible fascination, 
and as proudly above every touch 
of scandal as she is daring in 
placing herself amid circumstances 
that make it possible, is a matter of 
course ; but perhaps nothing quite 
so daring or quite so irresponsible 
has ever been put into print. The 
husband whom she has left, and 
whom she regards with a mixture 
of loathing when he is present 
and absolute indifference when he 
is absent, and who drifts two or 
three ‘times across the scene, is 
moved, in the midst of his passion 
for her, with jealous terror lest she 
should compromise his name—but 
to no one else does such a catas- 
trophe seem possible. There is 
one way, however, in which this fear 
might be justified, and-that is in 
the Princess’s relations with all 
sorts of conspirators and Nihilist 
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plots—the vast underground so- 
ciety which both she and poor 
Hyacinth, the victim of it, be- 
lieve have undermined all exist- 
ing institutions. The Princess 
‘* wanted to know the people, and 
know them intimately—the toilers 
and strugglers and sufferers—be- 
,cause she was convinced they were 
‘the most interesting portion of 
society.”’ ‘‘I can’t leave them 
alone,”’ she says ; ‘‘ they press upon 
me, they haunt me, they fascinate 
me :”” and shedmplores her fascin- 
ated friend, whom she has adopted 
into the closest intimacy, the little 
bookbinder, ‘‘to take me to the 
worst slums,’’ with a delighted 
anticipation which has been suffi- 
ciently prevalent in ‘‘society’’ in 
recent days. She is, at the same 
time, a little annoyed and disap- 
pointed to find that she is not 
the first ‘‘noble lady’’ he has en- 
countered being equally bent upon 
enjoying the absolute novelty of 
his first impressions, and on secur- 
ing for herself a novel sensation 
through him. 

The ‘‘noble lady,” who is in 
reality the first whom Hyacinth 
has seen—the Lady Aurora Lan- 
grish (Mr James has really no in- 
tuition in respect to English aristo- 
cratic names; Purvis and Lan- 
grish are very poor shots), whose 
tall, awkward, faded, yet angelic 
figure he meets with suddenly at 
the bedside of an impossible and 
extremely disagreeable little bed- - 
ridden girl of Dickenish origin, is 
devoured by the same passsion as 
the Princess, though in her it is 
permanent, and full of the desire 
to help. Lady Aurora thinks that 
the poor—‘‘ the terribly, hopelessly 
poor ’’—with whom she is familiar, 
are a great deal more interesting 
than the members of her own 
class, who are to her much more 
hopelessly monotonous, dornés, and 
dull. ‘I'll tell you what my posi- 
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tion is, if you want to know,” she 
exclaims; ‘‘it’s the deadness of 
the grave!’’ and she gives the 
sympathetic but astonished book- 
binder, who finds his own class 
equally monotonous, narrow, and 
miserable, a sketch of her circum- 
stances: one of seven unmarried 
daughters of a peer—unable even 
to work in the village near her 
house, save in concert with her 
sisters and ‘‘ four more daughters 
at the vicarage,’’ and finding a 
refuge for her soul*in those same 
London slums after which Princess 
Casamassima sighs. Lady Aurora 
is struck with the great talents, 
the quick wit even, of her pauper 
friends, and thinks their conversa- 
tion ‘‘ really much more entertain- 
ing, to her at least, than what was 
usually heard in drawing-rooms.”’ 
Hyacinth thinks that perhaps it 
may be so ‘‘when you go to the 
lowest depths,’’ which he is con- 
scious of not having sounded, and 
suggests that ‘charity exists in 
your nature as a kind of passion.” 


“*Ves, yes, it is a kind of passion,’ 
her ladyship repeated eagerly, very 
thankful for theword. ‘I don’t know 
whether it’s charity—I don’t mean 
that. But whatever itis, it’s a passion 
—it’s my life—it’s all I care for: : 
She hesitated a moment, as if there 
might be something indecent in the 
confession, or dangerous in the recip- 
ient; and thenevidently she was mas- 
tered by the comfort of being able to 

ad attracted notice, as well-as by 
the luxury of discharging her soul of 
a long accumulation of timid, sacred 
sentiment. ‘Already when I was 
fifteen years old, I wanted to sell all 
I had, and give to the poor. And 
ever since I have wanted to do some- 
thing; it would seem as if my heart 
would break if I shoulda’t be able !’” 


These curious confidences com- 
ing from two members of the no- 
bility, and having a very peculiar 
attraction in thus proceeding from 
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the. very purple—are naturally 
startling to the little ‘artisan, with 
his confused sense of belonging in 
his own person, though in so un- 
savoury a way, to the nobility too; 
and the whole story is so pene- 
trated by this fine sense of the 
distinction between those two dif- 
ferent kinds of clay, the porcelain 
and the delf, and the impossibility 
of amalgamating, conveying the 
finer qualities to the one, or the 
coarser to the other, notwithstand- 
ing the mutual admiration that 
may exist between them, that the 
book takes the character of a curi- 
ous and elaborate study of a fun- 
damental difference, only ignored 
to make it more interesting by the 
institutions and prejudices of the 
author’s nationality. No E4glish- 
man could have written this. Mr 
James knows English society too 
well to be still overawed in his 
own person by the divinity that 
doth hedge a ‘‘nobleman.’’ But 
it remains to him the most singu- 
lar and attractive of studies. He 
cannot disengage his mind from it. 
He is penetrated by the reality 
of the difference—the something 
sacred, after all, which lies in the 
fact of noble blood (which, by the 
by, his Princess does not possess, 
though she assumes the fact that 
she is ‘‘a noble lady’’ with an in- 
stinctive splendour which is char- 
acteristically American too). We 
thinking of this 
difference in the old aristocratic 


‘countries; but Mr James cannot 


get it out of his mind. Dukes, 
earls, marquises, cultivated Ameri- 
cans, and their respective families, 
belong to this sacred order—you 
cannot fail to recognise it through 
whatever drawbacks. Its instincts, 
its points of view, are entirely dis- 
tinct from those of common clay. 
One other thing seems to have 
penetrated Mr James’s mind with 
a painful conviction, and that is 
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the terrible conditions of female 
life among his favourite nobility. 
The impression. which he must 
have received from his investiga- 
tions in this respect is evidently so 
gloomy, that we hesitate to direct 
attention to it. ‘* Going out with 
three or four others in a mackin- 
tosh,’’ while ‘‘ the rain drips, drips, 
drips from the trees in the big dull 
park, where my people live,’’ gives 
us a shivering vista of observation 
into country-houses where the un- 
fortunate inhabitants in all prob- 
ability were not half aware how 
dull they were. And the little 
prim unawakened English missses, 
all speaking in the same tone, and 
moving in the same step, and 
dressed in the same way, though 
physically fresh and fair enough, 
who glide through some of his 
other books, carry out the same 
idea. Here is a vignette of one 
of these young ladies, which ex- 
presses Mr James’s general opinion 
of the young Englishwoman :— 


“ Hayacinth conversed mainly with 
one of the daughters, a very fine girl 
with a straight baek and long arms, 
whose neck was incircled so tightly 
with a fur boa, that to look a little to 
one side, she was obliged to move. her 
whole body. She had a handsome 
inanimate face, a beautiful voice, and 
the occasional command of a few short 
words. She asked Hyacinth with 
what pack he hunted, and whether 
he went in much for tennis; and shq 
ate three muffins.” 


The daughter of the people, 


furnishes our novelist 
and there 


however, 
with a bigger subject ; 
is nothing better 
than Millicent Henning, the large, 
buxom, blooming shop-girl, with 
all her outrageous vulgarities and 
demonstrations, her immense vital- 
ity, her expansive flesh and blood, 
her violent instincts and expres- 
sions. She too is endowed with a 
noble appetite, and a general relish 
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for pleasure, for outings, for amuse- 
ment and excitement, which con- 
trast delightfully with the paler 
colour of that noble dulness which 
Mr James has accentuated so 
strongly. The mere life and size 
of her, her intense self-satisfaction 
and self-admiration, her ceaseless 
activity of self-love, give a certain 
refreshment to the weaker nature 
of the artisan-aristocratic, to whom 
she gives a certain condescending 
affection. We are a little puz- 
zled by Millicent’s relations with 
the conventional Captain Sholto, 
though we feel certain that they 
do not go a step further than she 
is capable of withdrawing from at 
amoment’s notice. Indeed there 
is not a word to be said in this 
respect against Mr James’s revela- 
tions. He makes oné huge mis- 
take, we think, in representing his 
Lady Aurora, with her passion of 
humanity, as so attracted by the 
big,’ careless, intellectual clown, 
Paul Muniment, that the vulgar 
spectators round are justified in 
describing her as ‘‘in love with’”’ 
him. But otherwise his discrim- 
ination is never at fault, and his 
Millicent is quite as safe, in the 
independent and carefess virtue of 
her class, as if she were surrounded 
by all the precautions, which the 
Princess has set at defiance. It 
is a greater achivement to place 
this glowing, blooming figure on 
the canvas, than it is to make the 
neat little sketches above referred 
to, so incisive and politely con- 
temptuous of the English young 
lady as seen from outside. 

To show the very acute and life- 
like way in which Mr James can 
render some of those underground 
scenes which are less congenial to 
his genius, we may quote the fol- 
lowing description of a workman’s 
club playing at revolutionism. 
The darker secret proceedings 
which pass behind the veil of out- 
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side impotence, and which cost 
poor little Hyacinth his life, calm- 
ly sacrificed by his so-called friend 
Paul,* are too melodramic, and 
at the same too aimlessly tragic, 
to be commented on here. The 
very folly of them has a certain 
ring of possibility and makes 
it appear possible that the tragic 
farce of Nihilism has really -un- 
folded a glimpse of its insane 
senselessness to the writer’s eyes. 
“Paul Muniment had fits of silence 
while the others were talking; but on 
this occasion he had not opened his 
lips for half an hour. When he 
talked Hyacinth listened, almost hold- 
ing his breath; and when he said 
nothing, Hyacinth watched him fix- 
edly, listening to” the others only 
through the medium of his candid 
countenance. ... There was plenty 
of palaver at the ‘Sun and Moon’; 
there were nights when a blast of im- 
becility seemed to blow over the place, 
and one felt ashamed to be associated 
with so much insistent ignerance and 
flat-faced vanity. Then every one, 
with two-or three exceptions, made 
an ass of himself thumping the table 
and repeating over some inane 
phrase, which appeared for the time 
to constitute the whole furniture tof 
his mind. There were men who kept 
saying, ‘ Them was my words in the 
month of Felfruary last, and what I 
say I stick to—what I say I stick to;’ 
and others who perpetually inquired 
of the company, ‘And what the 
plague am I to do with seventeen 
shillings—with seventeen shillings? 
What am I to do with them? will ye 
tell me that? an interrogation which, 
in truth, usually ended in eliciting 
a ribald reply. There were still 
others who remarked to satiety that 
if it was not done to-day it would 
have to be done to-morrow ; and sev- 
eral who constantly proclaimed their, 
opinion that the only way was to pull) 
up the Park rails again—just to pluck 
them straight up. A little shoemake 
with red eyes and a greyish face, 
whose appearance Hyacinth deplored, 
scarcely ever expressed himself but in 
the same form of words, ‘ Well, are 


we in earnest or ain’t we in earnest?! 
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That's the thing I want to know.’ He 
was terribly in earnest himself, but 
this was almost the only way he had 
of showing it; and he had much in 
common, though they were always 
squabbling, with a large red-faced 
man of uncertain attributes and ster- 
torous breathing, who was under- 
stood to know a good deal about dogs, 
had fat hands, and wore on his fore- 
finger a big silver ring containing 
fsome one’s hair—Hyacinth believed it 
ito be that of a terrier snappish in life, 
He had always the same refrain— 
‘Well, now, are we just starving, or 
ain’t we just starving? I should 
like the vice of the company on that 
question.’ When the tone fell as low 
as this, Paul Muniment held his piece, 
except that he whistled a little, lean- 
ing back with his hands in his pockets 
and his eyes on the table.” 


Paul Muniment and his sister 
are the mistake of the book. 
Does Mr James really suppose that 
‘<a chemist’s assistant,’’. whatever 
that may be, of North-country in- 
dependence and in permanent 
work, would be so poor as to have 
candles brought by way of charity 
by Lady Aurora, to light up the 
strange little symposia which col- 
lect round her sister’s bedside? 
This augurs an absence of know- 
ledge singular in such a careful 
student. This book is Mr James’s 
first illustration of purely English 
life. It is remarkable both in its 
perceptions and its mistakes—a 
most careful elaborate panorama, 
full of the finest observation, some- 
how marred by the fact that the 
aspects of things thus represented 
might be defined like one of the 
stories of our childhood, ‘‘ How it 
Strikes a Stranger,’’ and that the 
fwhole minute and conscientious 
picture is painted from the out- 
‘side. 

We have scarcely come down 
into the common world from Mr 
James’s noble ladies and _ their 
strange pursuits, when we find 
ourselves introduced, as it were, 
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into the calm and stately gardens 
and consecrated places in which 
certain saintly personages walk and 
take their pleasure, as in Mr 
Shorthouse’s great book, which 
seems to promise to be the one 
book of his which shall ever win 
fame. “The present volume,!though 
it has a reminiscene in it of Little 
Gidding and its holy retirement, is 
not a great book. It isa soft and 
shadowy idyll done in the most 
subdued colours ; a tale of religious 
self-renunciation and denial, and of 
those beautiful compensations of 
the spirit which lend almost too 
great an advantage over flesh and 
blood to privileged souls. It is in 
the secluded air and motionless 
calm of what is more like a mon- 
astic establishment than a ducal 
house that the scene is laid. We 
are still in the finest company, 
in the old mansion—almost a 
palace—of the old pair, whose sub- 
dued splendour and complete ele- 
vation above all the cares of the 
common world give them a sort of 
spiritual rank which seems involved 
in the external, as if the ducal 
coronet was the fit completion of 
such fine lives. The stately calm 
routine in which they live, with no 
excitements or vanities, driving 
the’ same round every day, fulfil- 
ling the same mild, partially imagin- 
ary duties, is carried on in a serene 
monotony quite above the ordinary 
level of mortal existence. If Mr 
Henry James cannot quite get the 
better of a certain awed curiosity 
peculiar to his race, in respect to 
our old nobility, Mr Shorthouse 
‘ is profoundly imbued with the be- 
lief that an aged duke is indeed 
only a very little lower than the 
angels, and that the consecration 
of rank is next to that of the 
Church, and enhances the eccles- 
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iastical greatly when it is practi- 
cable to obtain the two together. 
We pause to express a respect- 
ful wonder at Mr Shorthouse’s ° 
adoption of a feminine personality 
in his latest work. We remember 
the description once made to our- 
selves by a venerable clergyman of 
some benevolent act in which, ‘ I 
and two other ladies’’ had been en- 
gaged; but in that case the state- 
ment was rather due to a slip in 
language than to absolute selection 
of a r6ée in life which our reverend 
friend was indeed very well fitted 
to fulfil. Mr Shorthouse, however, 
seems to share with Mr Anthony 
Trollope the conviction that young 
and lovely girls are the beings 
into whose minds and modes of 
thinking he is most thoroughly 
qualified to enter. That burly 
and manful romancer, however, 
though he worked up his Lily 
Dales and Griselda Grantleys 
with the greatest unction, - still 
kept outside of these young ladies. 
Mr Shorthouse boldly adopts the 
maidenly gear and form and sweet 
little mincing phraseology of the 
slim and saintly maiden, very 
young, very devout, and full of 
all manner of holy dreams and 
aspirations, who is the niece and 
ward of the ducal pair, and their 
soft companion in all their 
aged talks and promenades. Con- 
stance Lisle is from the beginning 
a consecrated soul; she has noth- 
ing at all to do with human na- 
ture’s daily food. Religious mus- 
ings and revelations of mystic 
meaning, reduced by the subdued 
and. chastened tone of everything 
about her into the vaguest ele- 
ments of beatitude, are the sus- 
tenance of herethereal being. The 
little church in the park, where 
she forms the whole of the congre- 
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gation on siant days and festivals, 
under the ministrations of an equal- 
ly exquisite and chosen soul—the 
half French and wholly mystic 
High Churchman, Mr de Lys—is 
the home of all her tenderest emo- 
tions. When she is supported in 
moments of great trial by special 
spiritual strength, it breathes upon 
her in something which is like the 
thrill of church bells in the air— 
a soft enthralling melody. She is, 
indeed, so completely the favour- 
ite of Heaven, that we feel towards 
this constant consolation some such 
sentiment as the classical sceptic— 
if there was such a being in these 
earliest ages—must have felt in 
respect to the frequent and meddle- 
some interference of the gods in 
Homer, snatching away a protégé 
out of sight, or enveloping him in 
a mist when the profane spear is 
about to touch him. The result 


of these unfailing consolations is 
that Constance is not permitted to 


feel at all: her sorrows are merely 
the vehicles to her for a more re- 
fined and celestial pleasure—which 
is scarcely fair to the other person- 
ages concerned. 

The arrival of the inevitable 
lover in these silent shades where 
religion and rank aid each other 
to produce a hallowed calm, only 
disturbs in the slightest temporary 
way the quiet of the place; for 
Constance, instead of being at all 
moved out of her own atmosphere 
by the invasion of youth and love, 
at once prepares to lead Sir Perci- 
val into the realms of mystical 
romance by identifying him with 
the Sir Percival of the ‘‘ Morte 
d’Arthur,’’ and his quest of the 
Holy Grail. The young soldier’s 
bewildered admiration for the 
saintly maiden, and docile follow- 
ing of her lead, though he but half 
understands it, is pretty enough ; 
but the growing attachment, which 
is almost too mild and ethereal to 
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deserve this name, is summarily -— 


interrupted before it comes to any- 
thing by the sudden arrival of a 
young beauty out of the world—a 
girl of the period, Virginia Clare, 
who is agnostic in her belief, in- 
dependent in her manners, and 
entirely regardless of the decorum 
of the solemn house. The appear-. 
ance of this young lady is as near- 
ly like the admittance of a little 
fresh air as is practicable in those 
hallowed-shades ; and even the au- 
thor himself, though sadly shocked 
by her, brightens into a little 
humour under the stimulus of Vir- 
ginia’s bold talk. She has been 
discoursing at the dinner - table 
upon her faith, or rather want of 
faith—upon scio-theism, fetishism, 
and totemism, up to ‘‘ the present 
state of intellectual shadow-wor- 
ship,’’ some of which she allows is 
‘quite beautiful.’’ The Duchess 
and the heroine and young Sir © 
Percival are in different stages of 
anxiety and perplexity, wondering 
what the Duke will say to this 
astounding new gospel, preached 
under his very nose. Constance 
looks at him with alarm and ap- 
prehension. 


«A look of trouble and anxiety was — 
on the Duke's face, but it did not 
seem to me that it had anything to 
do with ‘scio-theism,’ or the worship 
of ancestral ghosts. There was a 
general appearance of uneasiness 
among the domestics at the Duke's . 
end of the table. Something was 
wrong with the chablis. Mr Priest 
withdrew a few paces, and stood apart. 
like some superior intelligence whose 
advice was not required at this par- | 
ticular juncture. r Giles advanced 
to the table, and with an air of quiet 
and unobtrusive rectitude which it 
would have been impossible to sur- 
pass, presented his Grace with a cork. 
The Duke took it—looked at one end 
for some moments very attentively; 
then he turned it round, and looked 
for the same length of time, and with 
equal care, at the other end, Then 
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he returned. it to Giles with a 
gesture of superb resignation, as 
though he had said : 1 accuse no one. 
It is inexplicable; but let it pass— 
let it pass. We will return to the 
ordinary and trivial occupations of 
life.’ He turned to us and evidenly 
perceiving that Virginia was domi- 
nating the conversation, addressed 
himself to her. ‘I beg your pardon; 
Virginia—you were saying——’ 
The effect was irresistible.” 

This is about the only occasion 
fora laugh that occurs amid all 
those pompous shadows, and it is 
a mild one. The dreadful turning- 
point of the tale comes shortly 
after, when Sir Percival, carried 
entirely out of his boyish rever- 
ential sympathy for the saintly 
cousin by the beauty and vivacity 
of the worldly one, elects to re- 
main with Virginia on the sunny 
lawn where she is reclining, in all 
the sweetness of the morning, read- 


ing Shelley, instead of going to 


church with Constance. The con- 
secrated maiden leaves them in 
the bright scene, which indeed is 
put very. prettily on the canvas, 
and passes out through the garden 
door into'a changed world, leaving 
the visions of youth behind her. 
There is a delicate pang of half- 
real desertion and forlorn solitude 
asshe goes away, but immediately 
an ‘‘inexpressible, sweet, and deli- 
cate melody penetrated my sense. 
I was about to say that the air 
was full of the sound of church 
bells, but in saying this I should 
have been altogether wrong. There 
was no perceptible sense of hears 
ings but a perception of melody in 
the mind which was independent 
of the ear.”” It can scarcely be 
expected that the recipient of 
these celestial impressions should 
be very much moved by the loss 
of her lover. 

We do not know if it is Mr. 
Shorthouse’s intention to pre- 
sent the high-spirited but rather 
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‘*mixed ’’ agnostic, with her mod- 
ern jargon of unbelieving, as in 
reality filled with a much more 
helpful: and generous humanity 
than the pietist , but this is the 
impression which he seems to con- 
vey. Virginia, after taking the 
lover from her cousin without any 
particular desire for the article, 
makes a quite quixotic and un- 
necessary rush to the cottage of a 
woman supposed to be dying of a 
mysterious epidemic, without help. 
Nothing can be more uncalled-for 
than this impetuous movement, or 
more unreal than the _ tropical 
miasma, so unlike an English vil- , 
lage, in which the scent of tall 
white lilies is made, in some mys- 
tic way, to represent a baleful 
influence ; but it answers its pur- 
pose, in immediately conveying the 
deadly but incomprehensible infec- 
tion to the charitable visitor, who, 
so far as we can make out, re- 
mains only a few minutes with the 
sick woman, and is of no use what- 
ever. While Virginia is in the 
bedroom alone, Constance waits 
for her down-stairs, and the fol- 
lowing scene is enacted :— 


“T had not sat many minutes when 
some one knocked at the door. In 
answer to my invitation to enter, the 
door opened, and a nice-looking, re- 
spectable girlentered. She appeared 
to have heard something about our 
visit to the village, and to be rather 
surprised and embarrassed. ‘I came 
to see after my aunt, Mrs. Wilde,’ she 
said. She was very quietly and suit- 
ably dressed, but was covered with 
dust, and seemed ready to drop with 
fatigue. ‘You seem very tired,’ I 
said. ‘ Will you sit down and let me 
get you some water? I think there 
is some in the inner room.’ She 
really was not able to do anything 
else. I fetched her some water, which 
I had seen through the open door, and 
she drank eagerly. ‘1 am Miss Lisle,’ 
Isaid. ‘I live at Kingswood. Miss 
Clare, the Duke's niece, heard this 
morning that your aunt was ill, and 
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that there was no one to nurse her. 
She insisted on coming down to see 
after her. She is up-stairs with her 
now.’ The young woman seemed 
very much astonished, ‘The Duke’s 
niece!’ she said. I have seen you, 
Miss Lisle, at church, when I have 
been there with my aunt.’ ‘How did 
you hear that your aunt was ill? 
said I. ‘My uncle comes over to 
Brisport on his work,’ said she. 
‘This morning he had a letter telling 
him. I was outof service. I set out 
at once and walked over. It is fifteen 
miles, and it is very hot.’ ‘Will 
you have any more water? I donot 
know that I can get you anything 
else.’ ” 

There is no reason to suppose 
that Mr. Shorthouse is anything 
but in earnest in this curiously 
childish scene, which is so far true 
to nature that the mission of the 
two young ladies is proved to be 
an entirely needless and fabuous 
interruption of the sensible . order 
of daily affairs. That the ‘‘nice- 
looking girl’? should have walked 
fifteen miles in these days is, how- 
ever, about as impossible as that 
any rational being, especially an 
expert, who announces herself as 
having ‘‘ taken lessons at. the hos- 
pital at Charing Cross,’’ should 
have sent a new-comer in such an 
exhausted condition into the fever- 
chamber, in which, in five minutes 
or so, the heroic young lady has got 
her own death. Constance Lisle, 
however, is naturally above all such 
considerations; and as Mr Short- 
house is Constance Lisle for the 
nonce, his better knowledge is evi- 
‘dently of no use to him. He no 
doubt felt it to be in character with 
the personality he had assumed that 
the whole affair should be conducted 
with a saintly imbecility. The 
agnostic ought to have had a little 
more sense, however; but as she 
had: to be murdered, this insane 
enterprise was evidently thought to 
be a heroic expedient. Virginia, 
of course, catches the fever and 
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dies, the ethereal Constance solacing 
her own soul in the mean time by 
reading Mrs. Heman’s poem—‘ of 
which I was very fond ’’——** Music 
at a Deathbed,’’ which she is good 
enough to copy out and print for 
us, that we may share her admira- 
tion of its beautiful sentiments. 

Let not the reader, however, 
suppose that the rival being re- 
moved, this gentle creature is to 
be made happy in the vulgar and 
commonplace way. That would 
be a poor conclusion indeed. Her 
action, however, in refusing Sir 
Percival when he is brought back 
to her by the combined influence 
of the ducal and otier old ladies, 
is much the most sensible thing she 
does. She declines to marry him, 
feeling that so much love as he 
had, to bestow had been given to 
Virginia; and the young man goes 
off, considerably relieved in his 
mind, to Africa. The catastrophe 
which ends the book is his murder 
far inland, along with a kidnapped 
bishop whom he has been sent to 
rescue. The incident of the Com- 
munion service, which the bishop, 
totally unsympathetic and _ indif- 
ferent to the loss of the young 
man’s life, but delighted that some ~ 
one has been sent to make that 
last ceremonial possible, celebrates 
with three blades of grass to serve 
for the holy elements, touches upon 
the profane. Martyrdom, we all 
know, can be made to look ridicu- 
lous ; but to attach a shade of pos- 
sible absurdity to the most sacred 
mysteries of religion is a step too 
much. Overstrained and __ficti- 
tious sentiment could no further 
go; and we feel a shock of that 
irreverence which is the fatal 
shadow of pietism when we learn 
that in this city Constance con- 
siders her knight to have found 
the Holy Grail. 

Mr Shorthouse has produced 
one remarkable book, and the im- 
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petus given by its great success 
may still perhaps suffice to carry 
the childish production to a great 
number of readers. But it is a 
kind of insult to the public, which 
has been so warmly appreciative of 
his efforts, to present them with 
such a mystic piece of false senti- 
ment and monkish religiousness as 
this. Ifthe modesty of nature is not 
to be respected in other matters, it 
should at least preserve the courts of 
heaven from such an invasion. 

It is curious, descending from 
the rarefied air which alone is fit 
to be breathed by Mr Shorthouse’s 
dukes and duchesses, and which so 
entirely separates them from the 
common sort, to contrast that fine 
sphere—and Mr Henry Jame’s re- 
fined discrimination of the innate 
aristocratical sense which makes 
such a difference between the noble 
and the plebian, and distinguishes 
even the illegitimate and untrained 
offspring of a noble lord—with Mr 
Besant’s sturdier world, in which 
the shrinking hyper-refinement and 
sensibility to all jars is allotted to 
the washerwoman’s daughter, while 
the lady of high degree is equal to 
all encounters. -Is this, however, 
a subtle compliment to the aristo- 
cratic element too? 

We are freed from dll questions 
of social difficulty by the easier 
level on which we find ourselves 
in Mr Norris’s book'!—the level 
of ordinary society,—the familiar 
English country-house and London 
drawing-room, without either the 
sanctity of dukedom or the eccen- 
tricity of an exceptional and mys- 
terious life. In ‘A  Bachelors’s 
Blunder’ Mr. Norris has not given 
us anything-particularly new. The 
heroine is a young lady, whose 
father—how imprudent are these 
fathers in  fiction!—has taken 
shares in a company with unlim- 
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ited liabifity, and is consequently 
ruined. This result however, for- 
tunately for him, though not for 
his heiress, does not affect him per- 
sonally—the company in question 
being solvent up to the date of his 
decease. As the said father has 
extended his imprudence to the 
extent of allowing his estates to 
remain entailed—it being the im- 
pression of all novel-readers that 
an entail is eternal and irrevocable 


. ---this event makes his daughter 


absolutely penniless, and depend- 
ent on her uncle, 
entail—_-a member of Parlia- 
ment, and a very good fellow. 
Her career in her disappointed 
and fallen condition as heiress no 
longer has now to be decided by 
three powers: the uncle aforesaid ; 
his wife, a lady whose chief object 
in life is to obtain good marriages 
for all young ladies in her charge, 
including in this case her own two 
daughters ; and our luckless heroine, 
Hope Lefroy herself. The young 
lady combines with a will of her 
own a fair talent as an artist, and 
she sets out with a strong hope 
of turning this to account and at- 
taining independence for herself. 
By the time this hope has begun 
to appear problematical, another 
personage of importance, a sincere 
though not an effusive admirer, or 
rather friend, one Dick Herbert, 
comes in, in whom the forlorn girl 
finds considerable support and sym- 
pathy. On finding that her artistic 
ambition is not likely to be realised, 
Hope consents to marry this ec- 
centric but agreeable person on 
the distinct understanding that 
love has nothing to do with the 
arrangement. The proposal is first 
accepted conditionally should Hope 
find difficulties in her way to suc- 
cess as an artist. When she ha, 
finally admitted that her chance i, 
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hopeless, Herbert returns to the 
charge :— 


«“* Now, about the alternative sug- 
gestion that'I1 have made to you— 
have you thought any more about 
it?’ : 

“«Of course I have thought of it,’ 
Hope answered slowly. 

«* And you don’t much fancy it?’ 

«“*]T hardly know what to say. I 
can't feel about marriage as you and 
everybody else seem to feel. Mr 
Herbert, do you think we ought to 
marry, not caring in the least for one 
another ?’ ; 

“«The case is not quite so bad as 
that, is it? Our understanding was 
that it wouldn’t be a love-match. 
Surely that- does not exclude affec- 
tion ?’ 

“ That passing sensation of wonder 
and resentment which Hope had felt 
once before swept over her again, as 
she raised her eyes to his frank good- 
tempered face. She did not wish him 
to be in love with her; but at the 
same time it was a little strange and 
a little unflattering that he should be 
so entirely free from any idea of such 
a thing. ‘It does not exclude affec- 
tion, of course,’ she agreed, ‘only 
sometimes I am afraid; but perhaps 
I may be mistaken. If you are con- 
tent to have it so, I am.’ 

“«That’s all right; then we'll con- 
sider it settled,’ said he, with a cheer- 
ful air of relief.” 


Everything that follows in the 
married life of these two eccen- 
tricities is dependent on this. 
They live together for a year very 
comfortably with moderate satis- 
faction upon these terms, neither 
of them finding out the other’s 
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secret. In this point Mr Norris 
taxés our credulity in rather an 
extreme way. Here we have hus- 
band and wife, in a lonely country- 
house, with only the company of a 
rather disagreeable sister of Dick’s 
the wife loving her husband, the 
husband loving his wife, and the 
life in the house as cold and stiff as 
if the marriage had been in truth 
what it had seemed to many to . 
be, a mariage de convenance. This 
js very difficult to understand. 
And it is still more difficult to 
know by what rules of character 
or duty the husband’s action in 
leaving his wife summarily when 
he thinks her in real moral danger 
can be defended. This is more 
than a bachelor’s blunder. It is 
beyond the range of practicable 
expedients which are within a 
novelist’s power. Mr Norris is 
one of the most hopeful of the 
younger writers of fiction, and he 
ought to take heed to his steps. 
Dick’s conduct is entirely indefen- 
sible from every point of view. 

The novels we have selected for 
this brief survey are all written by 
men. It would be unjust to the 
other half of the creation to say 
that we could not find others 
equally worthy of consideration 
from feminine pens; but space-at 
present forbids the addition. The 
novel-reader, who is so important 
a member of the public, is to be 
congratulated in having so many 
capable minds . working for his 
entertainment and instruction. 
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CONFEDERATION—-THE SOLVENT OF THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


Tue abduction and abdication 
of Prince Alexander _ startled 
Western Europe into fresh anx- 
iety as to the Eastern question, 
and led to a_ series of acts’ on 
the part of Russia which have 
had one great unintended effect. 
They have proved the existence 
of a deep-rooted and widespread 
desire in the States of South- 
Eastern Europe for such united 
action as shall give them strength 
sufficient to keep .themselves in- 
dependent of all foreign domina- 
tion. 

If the matter is thought out, 
there seems no valid reason that 
the district of Europe which com- 
prises Roumania, Servia, Bulgaria, 
Greece, and what is left of Eu- 
ropean Turkey, with a_ warlike 
population opproaching 20 mil- 
lion souls, must necessarily be a 
subject possession either of the 
Sultan or of the Czar. There 
is an obvious fetitio principit 
in the argument that has lately 
been advanced, ‘‘that because the 
Turk has steadily refused, what a 
strong and wise Government at 
Constantinople would have done, 
to promote the formation of strong 
independent Balkan States, there- 
fore these States are to be - first 
Russianised, and eventually ab- 
sorbed by Russia.”’ 

A somewhat new school has 
arisen this summer in England, 
reviving the old argument that 
British interests have nothing now 
to fear from the presence of Russia 
at Constantinople. But is it a fact 
that the Russian is the only alter- 
native to the Turk? Certainly 
among the peoples of South-East- 
ern Europe this opinion does not 
hold its ground. We see that a 


newspaper is started in Bucharest, 
under the title of the ‘The Con- 
federation of the Balkan Nations.’ 
which will be edited by prominent 
authors from the three Danubian 
States, and will be printed in the 
Roumanian, Bulgarian, and Ser- 
vian languages. There is a party 
in Bulgaria eager to persuade the 
Sobranje to elect .King Milan of 
Roumania Prince_of»Butgaria, as 
being*“a Teal step towards ttie.. 
union of these two States. And 
the feeling has already spread fur- 
ther. M. Philemon, the President 
of the Athens Municipal Council, 
was recently at Bucharest, and 
there addressed a letter to the 
‘*Romanul,’’ in which he said— 
‘«The Hellenic race can have no 
greater guarantee than that of 
having her frontiers on the north 
defended by a brave people, by a 
State well organised and jsealous 
of its independence.”’ ‘This is said 
of Roumania, that did not enjoy 
independence until 1878. There 
is much more evidence of a similar 
kind, all pointing to a political 
rapprochement of all those quon- 
dam provinces of Turkey. These 
various peoples are eager’ individu- 
ally to prevent all foreign interfer- 
ence in their affairs; and, collec- 
tively, they are possessed of the 
same determination. But they 
see that their individual desires 
can only be secured by collective 
action or union. They are in pre- 
cisely reverse case to Canada or 
Australia. The five million Cana- 
dians know that their union with 
the British empire gives them 
absolute immunity from, invasion 
or interference by the 60 millions 
in the United States. The three 
million Australians know that by 
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their union with the British em- 
pire neither 36 millions French nor 
40 millions Germans can violate or 


annex any portion of the soil of’ 


Australia. But the five millions in 
Roumania, the two millions in Ser- 
via, and the two millions in Bul- 
garia, are conscious that at any 
moment they may individually fall 
a prey to any of the great Powers. 
On the map Roumania resembles a 
mere hapless portion of the fringe 
of Russia, while Servia seems 
actually to belong to the Austrian 
empire ; and with Russia at Varna, 
and Austria at Salonica, the hopes 
of these nationalities would be 
inevitably crushed. Yet there are 
in these anomalous States of South- 
Eastern Europe altogether ten mil- 
lion inhabitants, and already, on a 
war footing, they are capable of 
putting into the field a joint army 
of four hundred thousand men. 

Roumania knows how she lay 
absolutely at the mercy of Russia 
in the Russo-Turkish war; and 
Servia has felt the spur of immi- 
grant officers and soldiers, and ex- 
perienced how rapidly Russian 
emmissaries can supplant Servians 
in the control of affairs. These 
States are well aware of what has 
happened all along the ever-advanc- 
ing Russian frontier. First of all, 
some Mohammedan province has 
its liberty and independence guar- 
anteed. Ina year or two it finds 
itself a province of Russia. . On the 
north of the Black Sea the ‘Treaty 
of ‘* Nissa’’ declares the two Ka- 
barda districts liberated from the 
yoke of the foreigner by the mag- 
nanimous Czar. Inthe year 1774 
these two districts are incorporated 
by Russia, by the treaty of Kai- 
mardji, which declares the Crimea 
to be liberated. Inthe year 1791 
the Crimea becomes absorbed into 
Russia. 

On the European side, however, 
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this ‘‘State-grabbing’’ destiny of 
Russia has received a fatal check, 
—due to the action partly of the 
inhabitants themselves, and partly 
of interested foreign Governments, 
The spirit of defiant national inde- 
pendence has worked with effect 
in Servia and in Roumania, and is 
now rearing its head in Bulgaria; 
and it is a spirit which will be 
fostered and supported by the 
neighbouring German Powers and 
also by the other European Powers, 

Of these Danubian Principalities 
Mr Freeman has _ written—‘+ We 
see in them a transitional state of 
things, which diplomacy fondly 
believes to be an eternal settlement 
of an eternal question, but of 
which reason and history can say 
only that we know not what a day 
may bring forth.’’ Strange indeed 
and startling from time to time, 
have been the births of a day in 
this Eastern corner of Europe ; and 
even now the air is surcharged 
with rumours of revolts and plots © 
and wars, paralysing in the ex- 
treme to all industrial and com- 
mercial advance. 

And yet if we look beneath the 
surface of passing events we can- 
not fail to recognise two stormy 
and at times violent undercurrents. 
The one is that of Russian ambi- 
tion. ‘Turn where we will in the 
Balkan peninsula, we find this 
undercurrent, steady and strong, 
ever setting in one definite direc- 
tion. The power of the Turk is 
undermined by giving to his pro- 
vinces, one after another, Home 
Rule, with the unvarying result 
that political separation immedi- 
ately follows. Mr Gladstone, curi- 
ously enough, avoided all refer- 
ence to these cases when he told 
the House of Commons that the 
‘last half-century is peculiarly 
rich in its experience of cases to 
show how practicable it is to bring 
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into existence local autonomy, and 

et not sacrifice but confirm im- 

perial unity.” 
. This undercurrent of political 
activity on the part of Russia is 
not of very old standing; and yet 
in half a century its results are 
visible in the fact that the greater 
part of what was European Tur- 
key at the beginning of this cen- 
tury is now in the hands of Russia, 
or of guasi independent Powers. 
Successive grants of self-govern- 
ment to Roumania, Servia, and 
Bulgaria, we used to be told, were 
‘¢mere conduits for the desires 
and designs of a foreign despotism,”’ 
although Mr Freeman defined the 
‘‘administrative autonomy’’ that 
was granted with so free a hand 
at the Berlin Conference to be ‘‘a 
half-way house between bondage 
and freedom.’’ But the bald re- 
sults must be borne in mind. 

In 1839, not fifty years ago, 
Greece broke free of the Turkish 
yoke. Meanwhile the Romance 
States, between Hungary, Russia, 
and the Danube, became so far 
emancipated that the Porte exer- 
cised no further right than to 
receive tribute and to designate 
and depose ruling princes. Servia, 
the remnant of an ancient Sclav 
State, all this time paid tribute, 
and maintained Turkish garrisons 
in certain of its cities. But in 
1867 these garrisons were finally 
withdrawn. 

In 1878, not ten years ago, a 
flood of change passed over the 
land. Roumania was made inde- 
pendent, with the addition of the 
district of Dobrutcha, giving coast- 
line and ports on the Black Sea. 
Servia was declared independent, 
and her territory increased. Bul- 
garia was erected into a Principal- 
ity, in practical independence. The 
country to the south, between the 
new Bulgaria and the Balkans, 
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was given ‘‘ administrative auton- 
omy,’’ and entitled Eastern Rou- 
melia. More recently, this province 
has joined itself, for better for 
worse, to Bulgaria. 

These are, the bald facts on the 
surface. And it is well to remem- 
ber that Roumania, which is the 
buffer State between the other 
Danubian Principalities and Rus- 
sia, is Latin in race and language. 
Next to it comes Bulgaria, in 
blood and .tongue a mixture of 
Sclav and Turanian. Beyond this 
to the west is Servia, of ~which 
Freeman writes: ‘‘The Servian 
people, the unmixed -Slavs—as un- 
mixed, that is, as any nation can 
be, . made a longer resistance 
to the Turks than the Bulgarian 
people: they were the first to 
throw off his yoke; one part of 
them never submitted to his yoke 
at all.’’. To the south we have 
‘* Macedonia and Thrace,’’ where 
Greeks and Turks chiefly face one 
another; but where Hone Rule 
has not as yet stepped in and led 
to separation. 

It is interesting to remember 
that these bald results of the cen- 
tury have long run of precedents 
in previous centuries. The distinct 
races of the peninsula have been 
from time immemorial antagonistic 
in the extreme, and have been from 
time to time subdued by alien con- 
querors, chiefly because of their 
domestic divisions and jealousies. 
So long ago as the year 970 A.D., 
the Russian leader Sviatoslaf over- 
ran the Bulgarian kingdom, and 
actually occupied Philippopolis. 
In 1346 the Servians, under their 
Czar Stephen, established an em- 
pire that practically iucluded all 
the lands from the Danube to the 
sea. Afterwards the Turks entered 
into possession. And now one 
main political undercurrent of the 
peninsula is the determined and 
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persistent endeavour of Russia to 
supplant and succeed to the Turk. 

But on sundry occasions, and 
especially in this recent ebullition 
in Bulgaria, another and second 
undercurrent has given proof of 
great and growing power. Ad- 
ministrative. autonomy may be the 
half-way house between bondage 
to the Turk and national freedom. 
But when it is extorted by the 
hand of Russia, the fear at once 
grows strong that after all it may 
prove to be but the half-way house 
between bondage to the Sultan and 
bondage to the Czar. At all events 
this is the conviction which is lay- 
ing firm hold of the hearts and 
heads of the natives of the Dan- 
ubian Principalities. 

These peoples number ten mil- 
lion souls, already independent, and 
there are ten million others, mostly 
of their kith and kin, who may in 
time to come find themselves sep- 
arated from the Turkish dominion. 
Will these peoples recognise the 
teachings of history, and see that 
their only weakness lies in their 
dissensions; and that none can 
place them in bondage if they will 
but unite for the one great pur- 
pose of resisting all foreign inter- 
ference or domination ? Roumania, 
Servia, Bulgaria, Montenegro, and 
\ Greece might to-morrow join hands 
in an alliance, offensive and defen- 
sive, with the view to resisting all 
outside pressure or interference. 
There is no reason why such an 
alliance should not secure the 
goodwill both of Austria and the 
Porte. It is significant to note 
that the Czar sends messages of 
a peremptory character to the 
Bulgarians, in the name of the 
‘¢ Sovereign Emperor,’’ and offers to 
Bulgaria his ‘‘ dounteously loving 
protection; and his agent holds 
cautious language ;—‘‘ Russia never 
thought of enslaving Bulgaria, 
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she desires only to see the Prin- 
cipality develop, and it is only 
by “eaning trustingly on Russia 
as an elder brother that Bulgaria 
can solve the question which 
agitates her internally, and ex- 
poses her to danger from the out- 
side ;’’ and then calls upon the Bul- 
garians to act with blind full con- 
fidence upon the advice, or rather 
the specific instructions, given by 
Russia. Austria-Hungary, on the 
other hand, exhibits an entirely 
different spirit. The Hungarian 
Minister Tisza used very signifi- 
cant and carefully weighed words: 
‘* Austria-Hungary must concen- 
trate its whole endeavours and all 
its influence with a view to pro- 
mote the independent development 
of these States, and ¢o prevent the 
establishment of a protectorate not 
provided by treaties, or the per- 
manent influence of any single 
foreign Power there.”’ Such a 
confederation would not offend 
any Eurdpean Power or Powers, 
except such as have it at heart 
to gain absolute dominion over 
these States. It is, indeed, prob- 
able that Europe would look with 
complacency on the meeting of 
these States in Constantinople it- 
self, under the hegemony of Tur- 
key, for the purpose of consult- 
ing in common over the mutual 
defence. 

But even without the actual head- 
ship of Turkey, although no doubt 
with the warm support both of 
Turkey and of Austria, these ab- 
normally independent States might 
at once enter upon an offensive and 
defensive alliance. Other interests 
and responsibilities and claims 
would no doubt arise. Conferences 
might follow, and even some form 
of common parliament for affairs 
common to all gradually be de- 
veloped. The liberty and inde- 
pendence of these States can only 
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~ be secured by their union; and 
this would find firm foundations 
in a supreme parliament in which 
all the component States would be 
duly represented, and in which 
specific common affairs would alone 
be dealt with, while each State 
could retain full individual auton- 
omy in all other matters. Among 
other points, in these new United 
States there must be no interfer- 
ance whatever with the religion 
and the language of each State. 
The English people would cer- 
tainly rejoice to see such a con- 
scious and spontaneous and popu- 
lar desire for that union which is 
strength, establish in these troubled 
regions a strong confederation. A 
union of Roumania, Servia, Bul- 
garia, and Montenegro for certain, 
with the possible adhesion of Greece 
and the contingent adhesion of the 
remaining European provinces of 
Turkey, could thus be formed for 


® the one defined purpose of binding 
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each and all to assist to repel any 
attempts at interference and in- 
vasion on the part of foreign 
Powers. Such a confederate union 
would do more than repel outside 
interference, and preserve to these’ 
States’ their civil, political, and 
religious liberties; for it would, if 
it came into existence, effectually 
banish those mutual jealousies and 
local greeds which, on occasion, 
have led some outsiders to the 
opinion that the family of States 
in the Balkan Peninsula most re- 
sembles 2 family of mutually watch- 


ful tigers. A Brotherhood in the. 


red cause of self-defence and 
independence offers those bonds of 
amity and co-operation which can- 
not fail to achieve incalculable 
good for the peoples concerned, 
and it would give to this eternal 
Eastern question, at all events, 
a long respite from its eternal 
troubles. 

GEORGE BADEN-POWELL. 
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THE SCOTLAND OF MARY STUART. 


NO. IV. 


POLITICS AND RELIGION. 


From the brief survey of Scot- 
tish literature which I have at- 
tempted to give in a previous 
paper, it sufficiently appeared 
that long before William Maitiand 
was born, the great and indepen- 
dent tribes which occupied the 
country to the north of tbe river 
Tweed had been brought into é- 
ganic union. We are apt to mis- 
judge and misunderstand the forces 
that form a nation. There is no- 
thing more certain, however, than 
the proposition which most stu- 
dents of history are now prepared 
to accept,—that a community does 
not rise to any true corporate life 
until, so to speak, it has been 
‘« baptised in fire.’”” ‘The iron must 
be red-hot before it will fuse; and 
a severe education, a hard experi- 
ence, is needed to weld a nation 
togetker. By common sufferings 
and by common triumphs the Scots 
had bought the right to be a peo- 
ple. Their apprenticeship had been 
served in a rough school; but it 
had taught them the lesson which 
it was designed to teach. Cohe- 
sion had been given to the national 
life. A true identity had been 
established. Patriotism had - be- 
come a virtue. A vivid sense of 
their essential unity pervaded the 
whole society. They were ‘‘ Scots’’ 
—high and_ low, rich and poor, 
peer and peasant, members of the 
same family. The feeling had 
grown stronger and deeper during 
centuries of strenuous conflict with 
a foe whose resources were vastly 
superior. The constant strain had 
never Been relaxed; no breathing- 
space in which to recruit their 


strength had been given them; 
year after year the miserable and 
exhausting conflict had been re- 
newed. 

Up to the thirteenth century 
the conduct of the English kings 
was fairly justifiable. The ad- 
vantages of union to either people 
could not be overrated. It was 
obviously a matter of the first im- 
portance that the whole island, 
from John o’ Groat’s to the Land’s 
End, should be under one ruler. 
The existence of an alien and hostile 
people across the Border was a con- 
stant menace ; and the English were 
naturally inclined to maintain, by 
fair argument or foul, that neither 
in law nor in fact did such a people 
exist. But the War of Indepen- 
dence should have opened their 
eyes. Edward and his successors 
continued to insist on a technical 
plea;—they would not . recognise 
the unquestionable fact that, what- . 
ever might have been the rights and 
wrongs of the past, Scotland was 
now a separate kingdom, and the 
Scots a distinct people. Whoever 
has read the letter which the Scot- 
tish nobles addressed to the Pope 
in 1317, must acknowledge that 
the English pretensions had ceased 
to be tenable, and, in ceasing to be 
tenable, had become criminal and ~* 
foolish. That letter—written in 
uncouth monkish Latin, which is 
yet unable to chill the fire and 
fervour of its patriotism—estab- 
lishes beyond the shadow of doubt 
that, before the close of the thir- 
teenth century, Scottish nation- 
ality was an accomplished fact. 
‘‘From thase evils innumerable, 
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by the help of Him who, after 
wounding, heals and restores to 
health, we were freed by our. most 
gallant Prince, King, and Lord, 
- our Lord -Robert, who, to rescue 
his people and heritage from the 
hands of enemies, like a later Mac- 
cabeus or Joshua, endured toil and 
weariness, hunger and danger, with 
cheerful mind; to whom (as to 
him by whom deliverance has been 
wrought for our people) we, for 
the defence of our liberty, are 
bound, both by right and by his 
deserts, and are determined in all 
things to adhere; but if he were 
to desist from what he has begun, 
wishing to subject us and our 
kingdom to the King of England 
and the English, we would imme- 
diately expel him as an enemy, 
and the subverter of his own rights 
and ours, and make another king 
who should be able to defend us. 
For so long as a hundred remain 
alive, we never will, in any degree, 


be subject to the dominion of the- 


English. Since not for glory, 
riches, or honour, we fight, but for 
liberty only, which no good man 
loses but with his life.’ ! : 
The English Kings never re- 
nounced the claim. It was seri- 
ously insisted on by Henry VIII. 
after the rout at Solway Moss; it 
was a weapon that Cecil kept in 
reserve, and which he liked to 
play with (if only in the closet) 
when occasion served. For the 
Iliad of woes of which it was the 
origin the English Kings are solely 
responsible. Had they been con- 
tent to waive a claim which they 
could not enforce, the bitter hos- 
tility between the ‘‘auld enemies’”’ 
would have gradually abated. The 
memory of old wrongs could not 
have kept asunder those whom 
nature had joined, and three cen- 
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turies of anarchy would have been 
wiped out as with a sponge. Scot- 
tish patriotism, no doubt, was 
fanned into a fiercer flame; but in 
all other respects the fruit was 
evil,—apples of Sodom, grapes of 
Gomorrah. The character of the 
nation deteriorated. It may be 
said without exaggeration that, 
before the struggle had ended, the 
only organised life left in Scotland 
was the intense patriotic feeling. 
All the other ligaments that unite 
society were broken. The land 
was turned into a cock-pit, and 
the nation into an army, which 
was decimated as systematically as 
soldiers on active service are deci- 
mated. Hardly a man died in his 
bed. The great nobles, if~they 
were not executed on the scaffold, 
fell on the battle-field. One gener- 
ation followed another, — Stuart, 
Dougias, Hamilton, Home, Scott, 
dying in turn a violent death. It 
is a chronicle of blood,—two hun- 
dred years of unprofitable and 
wicked slaughter. The monotony 
of the story, indeed, is as wearisome 
as its vileness. Patriotism itself 
cannot touch with a semblance 
of nobleness the raids of Border 
ruffians ; and the chivalry of Otter- , 
burn is but a fiction of the poet. 
Like a pack of the wild animals 
that were still found in ‘their 
forests, the ‘‘ gaunt and hungry 
nobles ’’ of Scotland hung upon the 
flanks of their richer neighbours 
—turning fiercely at intervals to 
worry one another. The memc- 
rable words of Hobbes may be 
applied, indeed, with eminent fit- 
ness to the Scottish anarchy of 
which Edward was the author: 
‘¢In such condition there is no 
place for industry, because the 
fruit thereof is uncertain, and con- 
sequently no culture of the earth ; 





1 Non emin propter gloriam diucias aut honores pugnamus, sed propter liber- 
tatem solummodo quam Nemo bonus nisi simul cum vita amittit. 
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no navigation, nor use of the com- 
modities that may be imported by 
sea; no commodious building ; no 
account of time’; no arts; no 
letters; no society; and, which is 
worst of all, continual fear and 
danger of violent death; and the 
life of man, solitary, poor, nasty, 
brutish, and short.’’ ! 

When James the Fourth was on 
the throne, a truce was concluded 
which lasted for several years. 
The progress in art and letters, in 
agriculture and commerce, during 
this comparatively brief pause, was 
astonishing. But for the vain- 
glorious folly of the King, it might 
have been the beginning of the 
end. The Stuarts, from first to 
last, were an unfortunate—in some 
respects an unaccountably unfor- 
tunate—race. Brave, frank, witty, 
versatile, energetic, they were 
ready, with a sort of plebeian 


audacity, to welcome good or evil 


fortune. They had little pride 
of station,—they were men and 
women who laughed with the 
keenest zest over the humours of 
the market-place, and who did not 
care to don the mask which custom 
prescribes when a king mixes with 
the crowd. Under immense @iffi- 
culties—in a light, inconsequent, 
irrelevant style—they did a good 
deal for Scotland. For a few years 
in the maturity of his powers, each 
of the Jameses had been King and 
Ruler: but they were short-lived ; 
and during a succession of pro- 
tracted minorities the anarchical 
aristocracy recovered the power 
of which it had been temporarily 
shorn.? This wasan accident; but 
the Stuart character was itself at 
fault. Somewhere in the metal 
there was a flaw. Infirm of tem- 
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per, they could not .bear a pro- 
tracted strain; impatient of oppo- 
sition, they could not play a‘wait- 
ing game: To forma far-reaching 
design, to mature it in silence, and ° 
to cling to it to the end, was a 
line of policy which a Stuart might 
approve in his heart, but which he 
could not follow. They were at 
once obstinate and _ facile,—never 
more so than when James, in 
spite of warning and portent, cast 
away his crown upon the field of 
Flodden. 

Flodden was fought in-1513, 
and during the forty intervening 
years little had been done by 
English statesmen to soothe the 
jealous susceptibilities of the 
northern people, or to smooth the 
way to union. The old enemies 
continued to hate each other with 
the old cordiality. But the Scots 
now stood mainly on the defensive, 
—the lesson which they had been 
taught at Flodden not having been 
forgotten. Once—on the death of — 
James the Fifth—it appeared pos- 
sible that a lasting peace might be 
cemented ; but the chance passed 
away, and the ‘‘trajedies’’ that 
followed drove the nation wild. 
The customary atrocities were re- 
newed with fresh vigour. No Eng- 
lish king, since Edward, had been 
hated as Henry came to be hated. 

It has been urged, indeed, that 
Henry’s ‘‘ rough ’? was jus- 
tified by the mendacity and treach- 
ery of the Scots. An attentive 
study of Sadler’s despatches to the 
English Court, apd other contem- 
porary records, tends, I think, to 
qualify this judgement. 

Sadler had been sent to bring 
about the marriage between the 
infant Mary and the youthful 





1 Leviathan, chap. xiii. 


2 Robert Birrel, an Edinburgh burgess, begins his “ Diarey ” with these words, 
—* There hes been in this kingdom of Scotland ane hundred and fyve kings, of 


whilk there wes slaine fyftie-sex.” 
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Edward, which was designed to 
secure a definite and lasting union. 
It was the early spring of 1543; 
James the Fifth had died of a 
broken heart at Falkland,—the 
favourite hunting- -seat of royalty, 
where was that ‘ broad-horned 
species of stags’? which Buchanan 
describes,—on the 14th of the pre- 
vious December; the Douglases, 
Angus and his brother Sir George, 
had returned from their long exile, 
along with the Lords who had 
been taken at Solway Moss; the 
widowed Queen with her infant 
daughter was at Linlithgow ;. the 
great Cardinal, who had been foiled 
in his attempt to secure the office 
which James had probably intend- 
ed that he should fill, was under a 
cloud; and Arran—the weak and 
facile Hamilton, ‘‘ altered by every 
man’s flattery and fair speech ’’— 
was Governor of the Kingdom. At 
the moment the balance inclined 
to England ; Sadler was sanguine ; 
but it soon became clear that the 
conditions formulated by Henry— 
proceeding upon the implied claim 
of superiority which the Scots had 
persistently and obstinately denied 
—were entirely inadmissible, and 
would never be conceded by the 
people. 

In the garden at Holyrood Sad- 
ler found the Governor, who, after 
a brief interview, bade Sir George 
Douglas convey him to his lodg- 
ing. Sir George—one of the 
‘« English pensioners,” as Bothwell 
offensively called them — was 
friendly, but, frank. He declared 
that the Estates would not consent 
to send the infant Mary to Eng- 
land, and he pled for patient delay 
and gentle dealing. ‘‘If there be 
any motion now to take the Gover- 
nor from his state, and to bring 
the government of this realm to 
the King of England, I assure you 
it is impossible to be done at this 
time. For,’’ hecontinued, ‘‘ there 
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is not so little a boy but he will 
hurl stones against it, and the 
wives will handle their distaffs, 
and the commons universally will 
rather die in* it, yea, and many 
noblemen and all the clergy be 
fully against it.’’ Violent meas- 
ures would drive the Scots into 
the arms of France; whereas with 
fair means the marrriage might be 
ultimately brought about. 

That was Sir George’s opinion, 
and Angus was much influenced 
by Sir George,—‘‘ we shall advise 
with our brother,” being: -his..usual 
answer. 
Angus and Glencairn excused 
themselves for not pressing Hen- 
ry’s claim that the government 
should be intrusted to him (which 
when in England they had admit- 
tedly undertaken to promote), on 
the ground that, before they ar- 
rived, a Regent had been ap- 
pointed by the Estates. ‘‘ There 
was no doubt, however, but that 
your Majesty once haying the 
interest in the young queen, all 
the rest of your desires would fol- 
low.”” Glencairn sent a letter to 
the same effect, which, ‘‘ being 
written with his own hand, and 
therefore not legible,’ Sadler was 
forced to copy. 

The negotiation dragged on 
through . the summer—Sadler us- 
ing all his influence with Henry 
to induce him to moderate his 
demands. ‘‘ All your Majesty’s 
purposes may be wrought in time 
without rigour ’’—if he would only 
be patient; and Lord Maxwell— 
whose daughter Angus had mar- 
ried—was equally urgent,—‘‘ fair 
and gentle means are the best and 
most godly way.”’ ‘‘ The Lords 
will not consent to have an Eng- 
lish Council in Scotland; but if 
your’Majesty will somewhat relent 
in your demands, all may yet be 
well.” 

Henry’s position in the negotia- 


A few days afterwards. 
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tions was thus perfectly plain. 
Mary, now an infant a few months 
old, was to be taken to England, 
where she was to remain in the 
custody of the King till the mar- 
riage could be solemnised. In the 
meantime the government of the 
country was to be intrusted to 
Henry; an English Council was to 
be installed at Holyrood ; English 
soldiers were to garrison the castle. 
Angus must indeed have forgotten 
the history of his house, if he 
fancied for a moment that such an 
abject capitulation would be out 
fied by his countrymen. 

As time passed on the clouds 
gathered. Arran had been well 
affected to the English Protestants ; 
he had issued a proclamation on 
1gth March, making it lawful to 
read the Bible in the mother- 
tongue; had made Henry Bal- 
naves his secretary (‘‘I have 
had mickle cumber among the 
kirkmen for his sake,’’ he told 
the ambassador); he had hated 
the Cardinal, and would have been 
well pleased if the Douglas plot to 
carry him to Tantallon had suc- 
ceeded. When Sadler suggested 
that the great churchman should 
be kidnapped and sent to Eng- 
land, the Governor was immensely 
tickled by the proposal. ‘‘ Hereat 
he laughed, and said, ‘ The Car- 
dinal had lever go into hell! ’” 
But Arran, who was as Marie of 
Lorraine truly said, ‘‘ the most 
inconsistent man in the world, for 
whatsoever he determineth to-day 
he changeth to-morrow,”’ began to 
waver. His tone changed. He 
continued to protest his attach- 
ment to Henry, ‘‘swearing many 
great oaths as wounds and sides 
(as indeed he is a good swearer) ;”’ 
and he even persuaded the Estates 
to ratify an emasculated treaty, 
‘* at the high mass, solemnly sung 
with shalms and sackbuts in the 
abbey church of the Holyrood 


House.’’ But the tide was too 
strong forhim. The Cardinal 

escaped to St Andrews. ‘Then 
he told me, swearing a great oath, 
that the Cardinal’s money had cor- 
rupted Lord Seton.’’ Civil war 
seemed imminent,—there will be 
a wild time, said Angus, ‘every 
man preparing jacks and spears.”’ 
But it soon became clear that, 
though some of the Lords were in 
Henry’s pay, the commons and 
the kirkmen, as well as-a great 
party of the nobles, went with the 
Cardinal. The clergy-had refused 
to perform the offices of the Church 
so long as Beaton was in prison; 
and if a war broke out ‘* they will 
give their own and the Church 
plate—chalices, crosses, censers.”’ 
The common people, moreover, 
began to murmur against Arran 
as a heretic and an Englishman 
who had sold the realm to Henry. 
Angus and the Border Lords were 
even more unpopular. ‘* They 
were commonly hated here for 
your Majesty’s sake, and such 
ballads and songs made of them 
that they have been corruptcd by 
the English angels.” 
ly perceived the gathering of the 
storm. ‘The struggle between ‘the 
heritics and the English Lords ” 
on the one side and ‘the scribes 
and pharisees ’’ on the other, would 
be decided by ‘‘ the neutrals,”” who 
were already going over to the 
stronger faction and the Gover- 
nor was going with them. Then 
the storm burst. ‘‘ The estate of 
things here is so perplexed, and 
such malicious and despiteful peo- 
ple, I think, live not in this world 
as is the common people of this 
realm, specially towards English- 
men.’’ I think never man had to 
do with such people.’, Henry in 
his anger imbrugently confiscated 
the Scottish ships in English ports, 
and would only restore them on 
conditions which, ‘‘ making them 
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traitors to their own country,’ the 
Scots indignantly rejected. For 
some days the ambassador was not 
safe: he had been in great danger, 
he wrote to Henry; the Douglases 
were unable to protect him—their 
friends forsaking them _ because 
they were ‘‘English,’’ and even 
their own servants not ‘‘to be 
trusted in such a quarrel.’”’ At 
last he was carried secretly to 
Tantallon, from whence he crossed 
the Border. 

Henry’s passion boiled over. He 
held that the Cardinal had foiled 
him; and it was against the Car- 
dinal that he was most bitter. 
‘¢ Tt may like your lordship to un- 
derstand,’’ Secretary Paget wrote 
to Hertford, who was already— 
March 11, 1543--on his way to 
Scotland, ‘‘the King’s Majesty’s 
opinion is that it shall be well done 
for such as make raids into Scot- 
land to have written upon the 
church-door or some other not- 
able place within all such towns 
or states, these or such other like 
words: ‘ You may thank your Car- 
dinal for this; for tf he had not 
been you might have been in quiet 
and rest; for the contrary whereof 
he hath travelled as much as can be 
to bring you to sorrow and trouble.’”’ 

While it is quite true, there- 
fore, that the Cardinal and the 
Queen-mother were all along se- 
cretly opposed to the English mar- 
riage (which, indeed, was not cor- 
dially accepted by any powerful 
party in Scotland), it cannot be 
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denied. that Henry’s inordinate 
pretensions gave his enemies the 
pretext they desired, and that his 
impolitic violence fanned the smoul- 
dering flame into a fierce conflagra- 
tion. The cruelties that were per- 
petrated by the English captains, 
the ruth and ruin that followed 
the track of their armies, had 
never been excelled in any of the 
raids that had so often desolated 
the Border homesteads. The Scots 
were exasperated beyond measure. 
Peaceful and orderly progress was 
paralysed. Union was delayed for 


“half a century. The barest record ~~ 


of these atrocities suffices to show 
that the statesman who, in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, 
could look forward with confidence 
toa peaceful union of the crowns, 
must have been immensely saga- 
cious or singularly sanguine. 

The burning of the capital was 
the first argument that Henry 
used. There was no need for a 
declaration of war. No fastidious 
scruples required to be consulted: 
On a fine Sunday in the beginning 
of May, the citizens-saw from the 
Castle-hill and other ‘eminent 
places’’ that the Firth was dotted 
over withthe white sails of the Eng- 
lish ships. There was no fear of 
invasion, however,and the Governor 
and the Cardinal went quietly to 
bed. ‘*Upon Wednesday ’’—May 
7, 1544—‘‘the English marched 
towards Edinburgh; first spoiled 
and then burnt the toun and the 
palace of Holyrood hous. ‘There 





1 Powerful and bitter expression is given to these sentiments in the ‘Complaynt 


of Scotland,’ which was written about 1548. 
assured, the English have been the “auld mortal enemies” of the Scot. 


For twelve hundred years we are 
The 


Scottish Lords who sell themselves for English gold are sternly denounced, and 
even the clergy are exhorted to take the field against the cruel invasion of that 
“false seed,” that “unbelieving generation,” led by a man bloodier than Nero or 
Caligula. The writer, whoever he may have been, appeals to universal Christen- 
dom to denounce as “God’s rebels” the people who by their infidelity and sac- 
rilege, their tyranny, cruelty, and violent usurpation of other princes dominions, 
without title or provocation, have shown that they are rather “Saracens” than 


citizens of the Christian commonwealth. 
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were few touns and villages within 
seven mile of Edinburgh which 
were not spoiled or burnt. There- 
after they spoiled and burnt Leith. 
When they had consumed both the 
touns, they loaded the ships with 
the spoile.’”” This is the Scottish 
account of the exploit. An Eng- 
lishman who accompanied the ex- 
pedition contributes some charac- 
teristic touches: ‘‘ Finally it was 
determined by the said Lord Lieu- 
tenant utterly to ruinate the toun 
with fire. We continued burning 
all that day, and the two days 
next ensuing continually, so that 
neither within the walls nor in 
the suburbs was left any one house 
unbrent. Also we burnt the Abbey 
called Holy Rodehouse, and the 
palace adjoining to the same. In 
the meantime there came unto us 
four thousand of our light horse- 
men, who did such exploits in rid- 
ing and devastating the country, 
that within seven miles every way 
of Edinburgh they left neither 
peel, village, nor house, nor stacks 
of corn, standing unburnt. After 
these exploits done at Edinburgh, 
and all the country thereabouts 
devastated, the king’s lieutenant, 
thinking the Scots not to be con- 
dingly punished, determined not 
to return without doing them more 
displeasure. To give them 
better occasion to show themselves 
in, the field against us, we left 
neither peel, village, town, nor 
house, in our way homewards, un- 
burnt. The same day we 
burnt a fair toun called Hadding- 
ton, with a great nunnery and a 
house of Friars. That night they 
looked for us to have burnt the 
town of Dunbar, which we de- 
ferred till the morning, when those 
within it were newly gone to their 
beds ; and in their first sleeps, closed 
in with fire, men, women, and chit- 
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dren were suffocated and burnt.” \ 
This was a fair beginning; but— 
‘¢as God would be known to favour 
our master’s cause’’—it was not 
enough, or nearly enough. A 
‘< bloody ledger’’ exists, wherein 
the ‘‘exploits done upon the 
Scots’’ between July and Novem- 
ber of the same year are duly en- 
tered. From this it appears that 
192 towns, towers, and parish 
churches had been destroyed ; 403 
Scots had been killed, and 816 
taken prisoner; while 10,380 
cattle, 12,492 sheep, 1296 nags 
and geldings, had been captured 
and carried off. Next year the 
wretched Borderers were again 
scourged. Between the 8th and 
the 23d of September, 7 monas- 
teries, 16 castles, 5 market-towns, 
243 villages, 13 mills, 3 hospitals, 
were utterly wrecked—‘‘ cast down, 
burnt, and rased ’’—to slake Hen- 
ry’s thirst for revenge. The Ab- 
beys of Kelso, Dryburgh, Melrose, 
Jedworth, Eccles, were rased and 
cast down—the towns were burnt. 
The King’s instructions were re- 
ligiously respected ; and even after 
his death, the carnage went on 
with unabated zest and spirit. 
Pinkie Cleuch was fought on the 
‘‘ Black Saturday’’ of September 
1547. The injury inflicted on 
Scotland during these eight or 
nine years was immense; but 
Henry profitted not at all. Be- 
fore the war was finished Mary 
had been bethrothed to the Dau- 
phin, and the English garrisons 
had been driven across the Tweed. 

These were. the scenes which 
Maitland witnessed as a lad: his 
youth was passed among people 
whose fathers and brothers had 
been slaughtered, whose home- 
steads had been gutted, by ‘‘the 
auld enemy.” Maitland did not 
wear his heart on his sleeve: he 





1 The Late Expedition in Scotland, the yere of our Lorde God, 1544. 
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delighted in the ‘‘ mockage””’ which 
concealed his serious convictions; 
he had an immense contempt for 
exaggerated sentiment and fanat- 
ical excess. Yet no truer patriot 
was then living—no Scotchmen who 
was prouder of Scotland. Not, if 
he could help it, ‘should the long 
heroic struggle for freedom, for 
independence, prove fruitless at 
the last. On the other hand, he 
saw with eminent directness, with 
an almost poetic simplicity of in- 
sight, of divinition, that a policy 
of separation was becoming more 
hopeless, more impossible, every 
day. Irresistable forces were draw- 
ing the nations together. The stars 
in their courses were fighting for 
union. This was the political 
puzzle which English and Scottish 
statesmen were set to solve. How 
and en what terms could the old 
enemies’ be united? If the na- 
tional jealousies were to be per- 
manently allayed, if the old sores 
were to be healed, there must be 
no arrogant assumptions on the 
one side, no sense of humiliation 
on the other. The problem would 
probably have - proved insoluble 
had it been left to work itself 
out through political forces alone. 
But in the sixteenth century the 
bands of patriotism were loosed 
by a stronger passion. In the re- 
viving warmth of the spiritual life 
the old animosities died out, the 
ancient grudges were forgotten. 
Religion, for once, brought peace 
—not a sword. . 

To determine whether the policy 
of Maitland or the policy of Knox 
was most in harmony with the 
principles of the Reformers, it will 
be necessary; hereafter ,to treat 
very fully of the circumstances at- 
tending the Reformation of religion 
in Scotland. In the meantime, I 
need only bring together in the 
- briefest possible survey the events 
which led up to the final rupture 
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between the Queen and the Cath- 
olic Church on the one hand, and 
the Lords of the Congregation on 
the other. The Reformation as a 
whole—the Reformation as the 
wave of change that in the six- 
teenth century swept across Cath- 
olic Europe—lies outside the scope 
of this survey, either now or later ; 
yet it is true, I may say in pass- 
ing, that the ideas and, feelings 
which the Reformation expressed 
were everywhere substantially the 
same. The Reformation, when re- 
solved into its simplest elements, 
was a protest against the practice, 
as well as against the doctrine, of 
the Papacy. The reviving spiritual 
life was alienated by the doctrinal 
materialism of Rome; the reviv- 
ing moral life was shocked by its 
cynical licentiousness. In Ger- 
many the insurrection may be said 
to have been in great measure the 


‘fruit of a profound spiritual ex- 


citement; in England it was main- 
ly due to the political indignation 
which the corruptions of the mon- 
astic orders had roused; in Scot- 
land both forces worked with nearly 
equal energy. But these subjec- 
tive national peculiarities did not 
affect the vital unity of the move- 
ment. ‘To throw the imagination 
back into that troubled age; to 
watch the manifestations of the 
strange new spirit which was mov- 
ing with an irresistible impulse all 
the northern peoples, from the rade 
Prussian amber-fisher on the Baltic 
Sea to the polished courtiers and 
sharp logicians of Paris, Rotter- 
dam, and Geneva; to discriminate 
between the idioms which national 
habit, idiosyncrasy, and tempera- 
ment impressed upon it ; to appre- 
ciate the social changes in the life 
of Europe which it effected; to 
track its progress,—in one nation 
dying out after a brief volcanic 
life—in another quenched in mar- 
tyr blood—in another clinging to 
3H 
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the cliffs and keeping a pure flame 

‘alight in rough mountain hearts; 
in another wisely assimilated by 
prince and prelate, permitted to 
work out its mission unmolested. 
and to mould through calm and 
storm the policy of cabinets and 
the history of an empire,—this is a 
task which has never yet, in our 
own country at least, been ade- 
quately discharged—a labour, in- 
deed, of which few are capable. 
We have ‘ bits,’’ as an artist would 
say, of rare excellence; but the 
finished picture has not yet been 
painted. The features of the re- 
presentative leaders,—the genial 
disposition and broad sympathies 
of Luther, his manliness, his sim- 
ple affectionateness, the _bluntness 
and heartiness of his temper, the 
rude. strength and hilarious riot of 
his humour; the wrajt, austere, 
and passionless Calvin, his logical 
directness and naked simplicity of 
intellect, his legislative capacity, 
and the great practical and admin- 
istrative genius which cast the 
stormy forces of the Revolution 
into a compact and symmetrical 
mould ; the caustic irony and ben- 
evolent piety of Latimer; the hu- 
mour, the narrowness, the bitter- 
ness, and the harsh sense of Knox, 
—have been portrayed with ad- 
mirable fairness by one to whom 
many of the best and most attrac- 
tive traits of the Reformers had 
been transmitted —the lamented 
Principal of the University of St 
Andrews; and if another writer, 
of kindred yet contrasted gifts, 
had completed that history of the 
empire under Charles the Fifth 
which he had begun, but from 
which he was unhapily diverted 
by other duties, the main incidents 
of a most momentous movement 
would have been brought visibly 
before us—marshalled in brilliant 
procession by the latest master of 
English prose. 
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It is with the city of: St 
Andrews that the ecclesiastical 
history of Scotland, prior to the 
Reformation, is most intimately 
associated. 

What St Andrews was when 
Marie of Lorraine landed there in 
1537, or what it was a few years 
later when William Maitland 
crossed the Firth to become a 
scholar in the ‘‘ humanities ’’—so 
wide and sweeping are the changes. 
it has undergone—we can with 
difficulty conjecture. Even with- 
in the memory of men now living 
it has altered much. St Andrews, 
in the days of their boyhood, was. 
a truly academic city—a dark, 
sombre, ruinous, mildewed, ill- 
lighted, badly-paved, old-fashioned, 
old- mannered, secluded place. 
Then came the era of thé utili- 
tarian reformers, who destroyed 
its scholastic repose, and wiped 
away its classic dust. But in 
that earlier and darker age to 
which memory not unwillingly re- 
turns, a few noble fragments of 
ancient ruin which had resisted the 
fury of the Knoxian mob,—the 
massive walls of a feudal castle, 
the great tower of St Rule, the 
lovely windows and arches of the 
Cathedral,— rose above an old- 
fashioned street, not inconveni- 
ently crowded with old-fashioned 
houses, in which old-fashioned pro- 
fessors and old-fashioned ladies 
looked after keen-eyed threadbare 
students, who here, in red and 
ragged gowns, cultivated the 
Muses, like the early Edinburgh 
Reviewers, upon a little oatmeal. 
Very kindly and homely was the 
life they led,—a life through which 
the shrill sea-wind blew health- 
fully, and to which the daily round 
of ‘‘golf’’ on the Links, and the 
evening rubber of long whist in 
the parlour, added the keen zest of 
physical and intellectual excite- 
ment. Death has swept them all 
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clean away—wonderful old Scotch 
ladies, wonderful old Scotch pro- 
fessors; and new streets, new ter- 
races, new men, new manners, have 
transformed the modern city— 
during the summer months at 
least—into a fashionable loitering- 
place for the lawyers of Edinburgh 
and the traders of Dundee. But 
let us go to it during winter or 
early spring—before the college ses- 
sion is over, before the students in 
their red gowns have deserted the 
streets, before the sociable acade- 
mic society has taken flight, before 
the east wind has abated, before 
the hoarse complaints of a sea 
often vexed by storm are silenced, 
before the snow has melted away 
from the distant Angus range,— 
and we may.even to-day under- 
stand the bleak charm that thirty 
or forty or fifty years ago endeared 
this sea-girt seat of early learning 
and piety—this severe mother of 
the intellectual Graces, Mater seva- 
Cupidinum—to the most thought- 
less of her sons. 

The decline’of St Andrews be- 
gan with the Reformation: less 
than a hundred years thereafter 
we find the magistrates complain- 
ing of its decaying trade, its 
diminished shipping, its deserted 
streets, its impoverished citizens. 
It had been associated for cen- 
turies with the elaborate ritual 
and splendid pageantries of the 
Catholic Church ; when the Church 
fell, it dragged the city along with 
it. Some slight and imperfect 
notion of the vicissitudes it has 
experienced may be obtained by 
whoever visits its storm-beaten 
pier. When he’finds only a small 
coaster or two moored to the quay, 
and half-a-dozen deep-sea fishing- 
boats drawn up on the beach, 
he will be inclined to question the 
Statistics of the sixteenth-century 
historian, who informs me _ that 
during the great annual fair—the 
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Senzie Fair held in the grounds of 
the Priory during April—three 
hundred vessels from France, 
Flanders and the Baltic entered 
its famous port. 

St Andrews was probably at its 
‘best about the middle of the six- 
teenth century. This venerable 
temple of the Christian faith had 
not been built in a day. It was 
as old as—nay, older than—the 
Scottish monarchy. The promon- 
tory of Muckross is described in 
our earliest annals as one of the 
favourite haunts of the wild boar. 
Here, in ‘‘old unhappy far - off 
times,’’ not many years after the 
death of our Lord, came a great 
Christian missionary, bearing with 
him (reverently, in a silver casket) 
‘« three of the fingers and three of 
the toes” of a yet greater apostle. 
Here he founded a Christian 
church, and converted to the true 
faith ‘‘that bloody, savage, and 
barbarous’ people, the Pights.” 
Here a long line of saints and 
bishops, from Adrian to Arthur 
Ross, lived and died, and were 
buried in sumptuous tombs which 
those humble shepherds took care 
to provide for themselves. Here, 
on a barren promontory, rose an 
exquisite shrine (two hundred years 
they took to build it), whose bur- 
nished copper roof was seen miles 
off by the hardy mariners of France 
and Flanders who ploughed the 
northern seas. Here grey friars 
and black friars grew fat and sleek 
upon the prudent piety of Scottish 
kings; here high-bred and _high- 
born legates and cardinals dis- 
pensed a princely hospitality ; 
here queens fasted and martyrs 
suffered, and the fingers and toes 
of the Saint continued to work 
miraculous cures till a compara- 
tively recent period. 

The Priory had been built when 
Alexander III. was King. The 
Cathedral begun by Arnold in 
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1159, was finished by Lamberton in 
1318.! The castle was about the 
same age as the Cathedral, though 
\part of it, erected by Walter Trail, 
must have been of somewhat later 
date. The Convent of the Black 
Friars was founded in 1274, and, 
the Convent of the Grey Friars 
in 1448. The University was con- 
stituted by Papal Bull in 1410 
(thirteen doctors of divinity, eight 
doctors of laws, with doctors 
learned in logic, rhetoric, and 
philosophy, composed its teaching 
staff); but St Mary’s, the young- 
est of the colleges and the last 
good work of the elder Beaton,— 
St Mary’s (Quo desiderio veteres 
revobavit amores/) was not begun 
till 1538. The magnificent wall, 
with its turrets for sharpshooters 
and its niches for saints, which 
encloses the priory and the cliois- 
ters, was the work of Prior John 
Hepburn in 1516. Most of the 
religious buildings were of exqui- 
site finish and noble design; while 
over all—high over all—rose the 
sombre square tower of St Rule, 
a building of unknown antiquity. 

The citizens of this great seat 
of learning and piety had been 
permitted for many generations 
to carry on their beneficent work 
unmolested. The peaceful labours 
of its doctors and divines had sel- 
dom -been interrupted by the an- 
archy and turbulence which else- 
where prevailed in Scotland. It 
was distant from the Borders, 
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where the religious houses were 
periodically ‘‘ harried,’ and from 
the mountain-passes, through which 
the Redshanks occasionally issued 
to spoil the northern monasteries. 
From the earliest ages its Bishop 
had been the ‘‘ primus,”’ for a hun- 
dred years its Archbishop had 
been the metropolitan of Scotland. 
In a great cathedral city, Catholi- 
cism was to be seen at its best 
and at its worst; but whatever 
covert scandals might exist, the 
spirit of dissent, of discontent, of 
criticism, had failed to make itself 
felt. Until well on in the six- 
teenth century no one appeared 
to suspect that the magnificent 
vitality of the Catholic Church 
had been seriously shaken. Yet 
within fifty years, to vary the 
metaphor, the whole fabric was in 
ruins. 

The rift was at first barely per- 
ceptible. Up to the close of the 
reign of James V. in 1542, it can- 
not be said that any new scheme 
of theological dogma had been for- 
mulated by those who were dis- 
satisfied with the Church of Rome. 
The Lollards who came from Kyle, 
‘*that receptacle of the saints of 
old,” were very outspoken critics 
of the established religion; but 
the main articles of their simple 
protest, dealing with questions of 
conduct rather than of doctrine, 
compare very favourably with the 
metaphysical inquisitiveness and 
logical hair-splitting which dis- 





1 Lamberton was the most munificent of its Bishops—‘a prelate, wise, active, 
and a great benefactory to the abbey. The buildings whereof now we only 


behold the ruins were erected upon his charges. 


He finished the cathedral 


church, which had been many years a-building, aud dedicated the same with 
great solerinity in the year 1318. He adorned the chapter-house with curious 
seats and ceiling; furnished the canons with precious vestments for the daily 
service; stored their library with books; gave unto the prior and convent, the 
same very day, the churches of Dairsey and Abercrombie; and dying at last in 
the prior’s chamber, within the monastery, was buried in the new church, on the 
north side of the high altar, in the year 1328.”—(Spottiswoode, i. 107.) It will 
be observed from this extract that when Spottiswoode wrote the ecclesiastical 
buildings were spoken of as “ruins.” 
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figure the Confessions of the later 
Reformers. John Reseby, a fol- 
lower of Wyclif, had been ‘‘ justi- 
fied’’ at St Andrews in 1408; and 
the Bohemian Paul Craw, a dis- 
ciple of Huss, twenty-five years 
afterwards. Knox, who inclined 
to hold with characteristic narrow- 
ness that there was no religion in 
Scotland prior to the Reformation, 
is yet constrained to admit, in 
virtue of that earlier ‘‘ testimony,”’ 
that even in the time of greatest 
darkness God had dealt merci- 
fully with the realm—‘‘ retaining 
within it some spunk of His light.” 

In 1528 Patrick Hamilton,— 
‘‘many ways infamed with heresy, 
disputing, holding, and maintain- 
ing divers heresies of Martin 
Luther and his followers,’’—was 
burnt before ‘‘the auld College.’ 
Knox tells us that in ali St An- 
drews at that time there was none 
found who did not begin to in- 
quire, Whairfor was Maister Pat- 
rick Hamilton brunt? Soon after- 
wards Henry Forrest ‘‘ suffered 
death for his faithful testimony to 
the truth,’’ being ‘‘ burnt at the 
North Church stile of the Abbey 
Church,’’ so that the heretics of 
Angus—across the water—might 
see the fire, and possibly mend their 
ways. John Lindsay—a prudent 
friend of the Archbishop—had 
been anxious, on the other hand, 
that the execution should be con- 
ducted in private,—‘‘ for the reik 
of Master Patrick Hamilton,’’ he 
said, ‘‘had infected as many as it 
blew upon.”’ In 1534 the ‘‘dumb 
dogs ’’ ‘‘ renewed their battle against 
Jesus Christ ;’” and Norman Gour- 
lay and another were hanged and 
burnt at the ‘‘ Rood of Greenside ”’ 


—somewhere upon the Calton Hill. 


of Edinburgh, I persume—‘‘ to the 
intent that the inhabitants of Fife, 
seeing the fire, might be stricken 
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with terror and fear.’’ Asan Act 
was passed about the same time 
against throwing down of images 
and invading of abbeys, symptoms 
of the iconoclastic spirit must have 
already declared themselves. We 
learn from a contemporary writer 
that in 1543 ‘‘there was ane great 
heresie in Dundie; thair they de- 
stroyit the kirkis, and wald have 
destroyit Aberbrothok,’’ had it not 
been for Lord Ogilvy; ! and the 
coarse and truculent scepticism of 
a later age was vigorously parodied 
by the Perth humorists, who were 
indicted for ‘nailing two ram’s 


‘horns on St Francis’s head, and 


putting of a cow’s tail to his 
rump.”’ 

It is obvious from these notices 
that during the reign of James, 
the tide of the Reformation in 
Scotland had begun to flow. There 
was, as yet no very widespread 
popular feeling on the subject; it 
had not become a ‘‘ burning ques- 
tion,’’ except in the earlier sense 
of the words; but a good many 
men within the Church itself were 
beginning to perceive that the 
position had become untenable ; 
and it is clear that in Fife and 
Angus at least, many ‘‘secret pro- 
fessors’’ were to be found. The 
English envoy, who was in Scot- 
land during 1540, draws a vivid 
picture of the state of parties at 
Holyrod. He had _ been _in- 
structed to converse confidentially 
with the King on the conduct of 
ecclesiastical affairs. The greater 
monasteries were being dissolved 
in England, and Henry wished his 
Scotch nephew to take a leaf out 
of his book. James, however, who 
seems to have agreed with the old 
gentlewoman of Montrose that 
swearing was a ‘‘great aff-set’’ to 
conversation (‘‘By my _ troth,” 
quoth he —‘‘No, on my soul,” 





1 Diurnal of Occurrents. 
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quoth he—‘‘ By God,’’ quoth he— 
emphasise nearly every sentence 
of the lively report transmitted to 
the English Court), was not to be 
persuaded. There were two laws, 
he said, spiritual ‘and temporal ; 
he did his duty as regarded the 
one—the other he committed to 
the Pope and his ministers. ‘‘He 
spoke very softly,’’ Sadler adds 
significantly, ‘‘the Cardinal being 
present.”” ‘*And in good faith,” 
James continued, ‘‘I cannot take 
the King’s advice; it is against 
reason and God’s law to put down 
those abbeys and religious houses 
which have stood these many 
years, and God’s service main- 
tained and keeped in the same.”’ 
And he shrewdly concluded,— 
** Besides, the kirkmen will give 
me all I want.’’ Sadler then tried 
another tack, — denouncing the 
monks as idolent, effeminate, and 
unchaste. ‘‘Oh,’’ quoth the King, 
‘*God forbid that if a few be not 
good, for them all the rest shall 
be destoyed. Though some be 
not, there be a great many good, 
and the good may be suffered, and 
the evil must be reformed; as 
ye shall hear,’’ quoth he ‘‘that I 
shall help to see it redressed in 
Scotland by God’s grace, if I brook 
life.’’ Sadler would have had them 
weeded out by the root; but the 
King was firm. ‘‘I am sure my 
uncle will not desire me to do 
otherwise than my _ conscience 
serveth.”’ 

The envoy, in a subsequent’ let- 
ter, was forced to admit that in 
spite of ecclesiastical scandals, and 
the progress of ‘‘Christ’s word and 
doctrine’? among the laity, the 
churemen were still the only cap- 
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able persons in the country to 
whom the government could be 
prudently intrusted. He had met 
‘¢a great number of noblemen and 
gentlemen that be well given to 
the variety of Christ’s: word and 
doctrine, but the noblemen be 
young. I see none among them 
that hath any such agility of wit, 
gravity, learning, and experience 
to take in hand the direction of 
things. So that the King is of 
force driven to use the bishops 
and clergy as ministers of the 
realm. They be the men of wit 
and policy; they be never out of 
the King’s ear—who giveth small 
care to his affairs, being given to 
much pleasure and pastime.’’! 

The attitude of James was upon 
the whole reasonable; and, but for 
the ‘‘trajedies’’ that followed his 
death, a prudent and statesman- 
like measure of reform would pro- 
bably have been obtained without 
undue delay. The Scots were part- 
ly responsible, no doubt; but the 
burden of blame dues not rest on 
them. It was the frantic and ir- 
rational violence of Henry VIII. 
that made Reformation in Scot- 
land impossible for wellnigh twenty 
years. 

James Beaton, the Archbishop 
of St Andrews, died in 1539. He 
had had a checkered experience. 
He was the churchman whose con- 
science ‘‘clattered’’ at the confer- 
ence which led to Céeanse-the- 
Gausey. He had ventured to 
beard the Douglas, and Douglas 
had proved the stronger. The 
Archbishop was forced to hide him- 
self—disguishd as a shepherd, he 
had herded sheep on Bogran-knowe, 
among the wilds of Angus. He 





1 Sadler was a layman who understood the language of dipolmacy, whereas 


Barlow, Henry’s chaplain, was much more outspoken and zaive. 


When Sadler 


admitted that the Catholic Bishops who held the great offices of state discharged 


their 


duties with discretion and address, Barlow roundly declared that the 


Scottish king was surrounded “by the Pope’s pestilent creatures and very limbs 


of the devil.” 
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was succeeded in the primacy by 
his nephew. James Beaton was a 
churchman of fairly average in- 
telligence; but David Beaton was 
the foremost statesman of his time. 
Had it not been for the implacable 
animosity of Knox, the youthful 
irregularities of the great Cardinal 
might possibly have been forgotten. 
The ghastly caricature of his last 
night in this world rests, so far as 
I am aware, on unauthenticated 
rumour ; and there is little in his 
character and career to justify the 
bitter invective of the Reformer 
against ‘‘the bloody butcher’’ of 
the saints of God. Beaton was a 
secular statesman as well as an 
annointed bishop ; and it is pro- 
bable that the policy he adopted 
when he brought Wishart to the 
scaffold was directed as much 
against sedition as against heresy. 
There can be little doubt that 
Wishart was aware of Henry’s de- 
signs upon the Cardinal, and that 
the tragedy in the Castle of St 
Andrews had been rehearsed long 
before The ferocious jocularity 
of the Reformer over the mangled 
body — ‘* these things we write 
merily ’’—is eminently character- 
istic ; but does not impress us with 
any high sense either of his char- 
ity or his sagacity. For the mur- 
der was a political blunder as well 
as a political crime. Approved by 
a few stern and bitter fanatics, the 
death of Beaton scandalised the 
nation. Henry had devastated the 
Scottish Border ; he had burnt the 
Scottish capital; now he had mur- 
dered the only Scottish statesman 
of European repute. The patriotic 
fire flamed up, and the people who 
had been on the verge of a spiritual 
_ Tevolt went . back meekly to the 

Catholic fold. The Scots fighting 
at Pinkie reproached the English 
for having deserted the ancient 
faith. To be esteemed a heretic 
was thenceforth for many years 
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nearly as disgraceful as to be 
esteemed an Englishman. 

The reaction was in its nature 
temporary. The wave fell back, but 
the tide had not slackened. Nor 
might its furthér advance, benefi- 
cent or destructive, be arrested by 
any dyke which panic-stricken ortho- 
doxy could raise. The only question 
that remained to be settled when 
Lethington, as a potential force, 
appeared on the field, involved 
merely the old struggle between 
the less and the more. Was it to 
be a moderate and constitutional 
reform, largely undertaken from 
within,—that is to say, by the 
Courts of the Church itself? or 
was it to be—Revolution ? Knox 
elected to break with the past : he. 
could not help himself, it may be; 
but the wisdom of his choice is 
still open to doubt. The Reformer 
in after-years may sometimes have 
regretted that he turned a deaf 
ear to Hamilton’s emphatic warn- 
ing: ‘* The Reformation in many 
things was not without reason, yet 
you will do well to provide your- 
selves with some new polity before 
you shake off the old. Our hill- 
men have a custom, when breaking 
a colt, to fasten two strong tethers 
to its head, one of which they keep 
fast till it is thoroughly made. 
The multitude, that beast with 
many heads, should just be so 
dealt with. Master Knox, I know, 
esteemeth me an enemy ; but tell 
him from me he shall find it true 
that I speak.’’ 

The forces, direct and indirect, 
which shaped the Scottish Refor- 
mation, were very various. The 
‘¢ heresies of Martin Luther ” were 
in the air. At certain seasons it 
is almost as difficult to escape the 
infection of heresy as it is difficult 
at others to escape the infection 
of fever. It came from England 
with the fugitives who had fled 
from the cruelties of the Marian 
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bishops ; Scottish merchants and 
mariners trading with the Low 
Countries and the Rhine brought 
it back with their goods. The 
new generation, the rising men, the 
men of wit and spirit and learn- 
ing, who could use their tongues 
and their pens with effect upon 
the people, were eager for change. 
The popular minstrelsy, sacred and 
profane, was on the side of the Re- 
formers. The martyrs had borne 
their sufferings with meekness and 
patience ; and heroic legends gath- 
ered round the scaffolds. The 
Scottish nobles, who had long re- 
garded with a greedy eye the im- 
mense treasures of the Church, 
now knew that their English peers 
had been enriched from the hoards 
of the clergy. And the corruption 
of the monastic orders, the failure 
of discipline, the degradation of 
doctrine, had produced grave scan- 


dals which could no longer be 
tolerated by a society in which the 
moral sense was not dead. 


The Protestant indictment of 
the Catholic Church in Scotland, 
however, has been far too sweep- 
ing. 

No one certainly, except a bigot 
or a fanatic, will be disposed to 
undervalue the constancy of the 
Scottish martyrs at stake and 
scaffold. In the record of each 
execution there are pathetic little 
touches of humour and pathos 
which cling indelibly to the mem- 
ory ;—Wishart’s simple words of 
leave - taking—‘‘ for they would 
drink no more with him;”’ the 
fortitude of the Perth journeymen, 
‘€ every one comforting another, 
and assuring themselves to suppe 
together in the kingness of heaven 
that night ;’’ Helen Stirk’s fare- 
well to the husband with whom 
she had earnestly desired to die,— 
‘¢ Therefore I will not bidde you 
good-night, for we sall suddanlie 
meet with joy in the kingdom of 
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heaven ;’’ and her own death there- 
after, in the pool hard by, when 
she had given the baby at her 
breast—‘‘ the sucking bairn ’’—to 
one of the bystanders. These had 
no fear of the dark road they were 
to travel,—‘‘ they constantly tri- 
umphed over Death and Sathan, 
even in the midst of the flaming 
fyre.’’ Nor is the human weakness 
of Ninian Kennedy, who “ at first 
was faint, and gladly would have 
recanted,’” less impressive or touch- 
ing. Kennedy, like Cranmer, 
shrank from the fiery ordeal, yet 
in the hour of mortal agony was 
constant to what he held to be 
the truth. It may well be that 
the ‘‘ faintness ’’ of men like Cran- 
mer and Kennedy is not less ac- 
ceptable to Him who holds up 
‘€ the hands which hang down, and 
the feeble knees,’’ than the con- 
fident and unfaltering witness of 
the strong man who goes to the 
stake with a song of thanksgiving 
on his lips, and a sense of triumph 
in his heart. The nobility, the 
constancy, the heroism, of these 
simple people are beyond all praise ; 
yet in fairness it must be remem- 
bered that the whole number of 
persons who suffered for heresy in 
Scotland was not large. The ini- 
quitous industry of the Inquisi- 
tion in the Netherlands is branded 
in black letters on the page of 
history. Men and women were 
strangled, beheaded and burned 
alive in hundreds, because. they 
had murmured against the rapacity 
of the priests, or could repeat a 
paraphrase by Clement Marot. It 
was estimated that. before 1566 
more than fifty thousand persons 
suspected of heresy had been put 
to death. Torture is, not cumu- 
lative: the suffering of a thousand — 
is not more intense than the suf- 
fering of one; and it may be argued 
that the culpability of the Inquisi- 
tor is not to be measured by the 
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number of his victims. Apart 
from such abstruse paradoxes, 
however, it must be acknowledged 
that the religious persecution in 
Scotland was comparatively light. 
It cannot be said with any show 
of justice that the Scottish bishops 
were unmerciful. They did not 
love blood as Philip and Alva 
loved blood It is clear, I think, 
that for many years the new opin- 
ions were unpopular, and that the 
ecclesiastical authorities had a free 
hand. ‘Then the people cried, 
‘Burne him! burne him!’” I 
have no note of the exact numbers 
who suffered at Edinburgh and St 
Andrews ; but lincline to believe 
that from first to last, during a 
period of twenty or thirty years, 
not more than twenty or thirty 
persuns were put to death. The 
barbarous manner in which death 
was inflicted shocks our sensibil- 
ities; but at the time, and long 
afterwards, it was regarded in quite 
a different light. Heretics were 
burnt ; so were witches ; and I ven- 
ture to say, more than once 
after the Reformation, the old wo- 
men who were burnt, during a 


single twelvemonth, because they 


rodeon broomsticks to a midnight 
meeting with the devil, or turned 
themselves into cats and disturbed 
the neighbours by their caterwaul- 
ing, outnumbered the heretics who 
were burnt during the whole period 
between 1538 and 1558 by ‘‘ those 
‘bloody beasts,” ‘‘ those ravenous 
wolves,’’ ‘‘those slaves of Satan,’’ 
‘*those cruel tyrants and unmer- 
ciful hypocrites ’’—Cardinal David 
Beaton and Archbishop James 
Hamilton.! We must remember, 
moreover, that the Catholic prel- 
ate had been taught to consider 
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heresy a deadly crime, and that to 
burn the perishable body was to 
save the immortal soul. Estab- 
lished institutions die hard; but it 
may be truly said that in no other 
organic revolution of so wide a 
sweep was the loss dof life among 
the assailants so inconsiderable. 

I have already referred to the 
part taken by approved writers 
like Sir David Lindsay, in the 
work of the Reformation. But 
there was another class of writers, 
represented to us by the Wedder- 
burns,? who rendered essential ser- 
vice. These men, who must have 
possessed no mean poetic faculty, 
took the popular songs and rhymes, 
many of which were lewd and ob- 
scene, and converted them into 
spirited hymns, in which the Lord 
was praised and the Pope de- 
nounced with equal energy and 
acerbity. The framers of the stat- 
ute of 1551 complain that ‘¢ print- 
ers constantly print buiks con- 
cerning the faith, ballads, songs, 
blasphemous rhymes, as well of 
kirkmen as_ temporals.’’ These 
broadsheets were scattered over 
the land, and were immensely rel- 
ished by a class to which more 
serious argument would probably 
have failed toappeal. The ‘‘ Gude 
and Godly Ballates”’ are thus ex- 
tremely interesting to those who 
are anxious to ascertain how the 
Reformation—the change of reli- 
gious opinion among the masses— 
was brought about. 
we would now call evangelical in 
their tone, and the music often re- 
calls the rhythms and refrains of 
that negro minstrelsy which recent 
revivalism has appropriated. The 
language in which they are written 
is remarkably pure: I am not ac- 





1 Epithets culled from Knox and Calderwood. 
2James Wedderburn, the elder brother, who hada —_ gift of poesie,” 


escaped from the persecution, and died at Dieppe. 
turned indecent “songs and rhymes ” into godly hymns.—Calderwood, i, 143. 


It was his brother John who 
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They are what, 
















































$20 The Scotland of 
quainted, indeed, with any better 
specimens of the idiomatic vigour 
and liquid sweetness of the Scots 
tongue at its best. A genuine 
vernacular melody pervades such 
lines as these :— 
“O my deir heart, young Jesus sweit, 

Prepare thy creddill in my spreit, 

And a sall rock thee in my heart, 

And never mair from thee depart ;”— 


or these (from the rendering of 
the 124th Psalm) :— 
«“ Like to ane bird tane in a net, 


The whilk the fowler for her set, 
Sa is our life weel win away.” 


They look forward with confidence 
to a triumphant issue,—‘‘ Be mirrie 


and glad, and be no more sad, The 
day of the Lord draws neir,’’— 
‘* Hay now the day dawns, The 
night is neere gone,’’—and the note 
of ‘victory is well sustained. 


« The net is broken in pieces small, 
And we are savit fra their shame. 
Our hope was ay and ever sall 
Be in the Lord, and in his name, 
The whilk hes creat hevin so hie, 
And made the eird so marveilouslie, 
And all the ferlies of the same.” 


‘The burden of the hymns, as was 
natural, is the superiority of the 
worship of our Lord to the worship 
of saint or Virgin,—‘‘ For ye were 
all at God’s horn; This babe to 
you that now is born, Sall make 
you saif and for you die, And you 
restore to liberty ; ’’—‘‘ He tholit 
pains, Of hunger, cauld,and miserie, 
And we gat life when he did die.”’ 
The adaption of the popular airs 
sometimes produces a rather gro- 
tesque effect, as in the lines with 
the refrain, ‘‘ Who is at my win- 
dow? who? who? Goe from my 
window ; goe, goe ; ” orin those into 
which the «* Huntsman’s Chorus” 
is introduced :— 


«“ With hunts up, with hunts up, 
It isnow perfite day ; 
Jesus our King is gane in hunting, 
Who likes to speed they may. 
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The hunter is Christ in 
haist, 
The hunds are Peter and Paul; 
The Paip is the fox, Rome is the rox 
That rubbis us on the gall.” 


Vigorously idiomatic as these ver- 

ses are, thoseon the monks, friars, 

and nuns, which begin ;— 

“Of Scotland well the friers of Faill 
The limmery lang hes lastit, 

The monks of Melrose made gude kaill 
On Friday when they fastit ;”— 


that hunts 


are even more telling. The rapa- 
city of the pardoners who gave 
‘*remission of sins in auld sheep’s 
skins,’””’ and of the friars who 
made fortunes out of the pains 
of purgatory,—‘‘the reik sa won- 
der dear they salde, For money, 
gold, and landes,’’ and out of 
worthless masses for the dead, 
‘*Requiem ternam fast they 
patter, Before the deid with holy 
water,’’ leads up to the conclusion 
of the whole matter,—‘‘ The Paip, 
that pagan full of pride, He hes 
us blinded lang.’ 

I ~have said that the charges 
against the Catholic clergy have 
been Somewhat highly coloured by 
Protestant apologists. But when 
every reasonable allowance is made, 
it must be admitted that the state 
of the Church invited attack. The 
best men were aware that reform 
was inevitable; and, in point of 
fact, the repair of the ecclesiasti- . 
cal edifice had been undertaken 
when the storm burst. The scan- , 
dals connected with concubinage, 
the traffic in indulgences, non- 
residence, pluralities, and the 
action of the Consistorial Courts, 
had attracted the attention of the 
Convention which met at Edin- 
burgh in 1549, and appropriate 
remedies were being devised. 
Whether these would have proved 
effectual cannot now be known. 
The Church, if not dead, was 
moribund; and it may be that 
more trenchant treatment was 
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needed than the orthodox surgery 
would have sanctioned. 

Where there is smoke there is 
fire; and a long period of ease and 
prosperity had undoubtedly de- 
moralised the clergy. Their wealth, 
their numbers, their indolence, 
their sensuality, their rapacity,- 
their childish ignorance and van- 
ity, furnished abundant material 
for the popular moralist and the 
popular satirist. The people had 
lost faith in them; they had lost 
faith in themselves. The energies 
of a vast organization were para- 
lysed by indecision and indiffer- 
ence as much as by incapacity. 
The life had been eaten out of 
its service; there was no reality 
in its creed. The prayers were 
learned by rote; the sermons were 
mechanical and perfunctory. The 
fiery zeal of the Reformers gave 
force to their denunciations and a 
rude eloquence to their appeals ; 
and the common people, deserting 
the splendid shrines which the 
piety of their ancestors had raised, 
flocked to listen to teachers who 
were in deadly earnest. The spells 
which had been potent had lost 
their force. The ‘‘curse’’ pro- 
nounced by the priest had once 
been tremendously effective; but 
it had been vulgarised by mean 
and mercenary use’; and now when 
the Vicar rose on Sunday and 
cried, ‘‘One hath tint a spurtell; 
there is a flail stolen beyond the 
barn; the goodwife on the other 
side of the gate hath lost a horn- 
spoon ; God’s curse and mine I give 
to them that knoweth of this gear, 
and restores it not! ’’—the people 
laughed in his face. The denunci- 
ations of the Church, like so much 
else, had become a farce, which 
provoked open ridicule. Even 
the rustic gossip, drinking his 
‘* Sunday’s penny ”’ at the ale-house 
door, would jest with the passing 
friar upon the prudent economy 
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of his investment. ‘‘ Will they 
not give us a letter of cursing for 
a plack, to last for a whole year, 
to curse all that looks over our 
dike? 7Zhat keepeth our corn 
better than the sleeping boy, who 
will have three shillings in fee,sa 
sark, and a pair of shoon in the 
year.” The exactions of the 
Church, however, especially in the 
Consistorial Courts, ultimately be- 
came oppressive, and excited the 
keenest resentment. The experi- 
ence of the litigants before these 
ecclesiastical tribunals supplied not 
a few shafts for Lindsay’s quiver. 
Many of them no doubt had found 
with the unlucky ‘‘ Pauper’’ in 
‘The Three Estates,’ that while 
the expenses of process were ruin- 
ous, no redress was to be had, 
—‘‘ Bot I gat never my gude grey 
meir again.”’ 

According to a manuscript in 
the Advocates’ Library, there 
were at the time of the Refor- 
mation about four thousand six 
hundred men and women in 
Scotland charged with ecclesias- 
tical duties. Of these, thirteen 
were bishops, sixty priors and 
abbots, five hundred parsons, two 
thousand vicars eleven hundred 
monks, friars,and nuns. This was 
a tremendous drain upon the pro- 
ductive power of the country ; but 
the property which had been di- 
verted from secular uses to the 
support of the priesthood was, 
proportionately, even greater. The 
resources of the Church were im- 
mense: it has been estimated 
(though the estimate is probably 
much exaggerated) that the clergy 
drew in one form or other one half 
of the annual income of the land. 
‘¢ Halfe the riches on the molde is 
seasit in their handes.’’ The pos- 
session of such enorm@is wealth 
was of course attended with dan- 
ger, as well as fertile of abuse. In 
the first place, it led to what was 
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in effect the secularisation of the 
temporalities—the great prizes— 
of the Church: they became a 
provision for needy courtiers and 
royal bastards. The Archbishop 
of St Andrews“who fell at Flod- 
den, was the natural son of. James 
III.; and long before the Refor- 
mation, the revenues of the great 
abbeys and priories were held ix 
commendum by laymen whose ser- 
vices to the State could not be 
otherwise rewarded. In the next 
place it excited the cupidity of 
the needy nobles. Arran was 
not cfedited by his contempor- 
aries with keen political discern- 
ment; but when he told Sadler 
that so many great men in the 
kingdom were Papists, that ‘un- 
less the sin of covetousness brought 
them to it,’’ he saw no chance of 
reformation, he proved himself a 
true prophet ; he hit the nail on the 
head. The Reformed preach- 
ers did their part fairly well; but 
if the title of the aristocracy to 
the patrimony of the Church of 
Rome had not been identified with 
Protestantism, it is probable that 
the Church of Knox would have 
been short-lived. It was of the 
English nobles that Hallam re- 
marked in a rare epigram, ‘‘ Ac- 
cording to the general laws of 
human nature, they gave a readier 
reception to truths which made 
their estates more secure;’’ but 
the irony would have been even 
more incisive if it had been ap- 
plied to the ‘‘gaunt and hungry 
nobles of Scotland.”’ 

Although the Church had be- 
come a dead weight upon the pro- 
ductive industry of the nation, the 
burden might have been borne 
without serious complaint if the 
clergy cqyld have retained the 
respect ofthe influential laity. I 
do not attach much importance, as 
I have said, to the grosser charges 
in the indictment against the 
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Church. Knox’s legends of mon- 
astic gallantries are like the stories 
of Boccaccio. ‘‘Mr Norman Gal- 
loway was brunt,’’ Pitscottie says, 
‘‘because he married ane wife; 
but if he had had ane thousand 
loose women, he had never been 
quarrelled.”” ‘*They think na 
shame,’’ one of the moralists in 
‘The Three Estates’ observes, ‘‘ to 
have ane concubine, and some hes 
three.’’ There isno reason to doubt 
that celibacy led to concubinage ; 
but the connection in the case of 
the secular clergy at least was not 
regarded, by the opinion of the 
time as immoral: it was a domes- 
tic and permanent arrangement, 
and only in a technical sense (as 
wanting the formal sanction of the 
Church) differed from marriage. 
When we hear of a proclamation 
in open Parliament of clerical ir- 
regularities in high places, we are 
apt to impute the disclosure to a 
cynical disregard of public opinion 
and public decency,—the truth 
being that, until the very eve of 
the Reformation, concubinage did 
not in any appreciable measure 
offend the conscience of the com- 
munity. 

To maintain, however, that con- 
cubinage was not demoralising, is 
to shut our eyes to the plainest 
facts. A certain looseness and lax- 
ity of moral fibre was unquestion- 
ably the result of an equivocal 
connection; and it was at least 
indirectly responsible for the sloth, 
ignorance, and spiritual apathy 
which had come to characterise 
the clerical caste. _ Lindsay’s sa- 
tire is most trenchant when it is 
directed against the indolence of 
the priesthood. ‘‘ Sleuthful idil- 
ness’”’ is an injury to the common- 
wealth. ‘‘Quha laboures nocht he 


sall not eat,’’ is the salutary moral 
which he is constantly enforcing. 
Nor was the ignorance of the 
clerical teacher less open to obser- 
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vation. ‘‘The ignorance of the 
times was so great, that even the 
priests did think the New Testa- 
ment to have been composed by 
Martin Luther.” Nor was this 
ignorance any bar to preferment. 
George Crichton, Bishop of Dun. 
keld, ‘‘a man nobly disposed and 
a great housekeeper,”’ is reported 
to have thanked God that he 
knew neither the Old Testament 
nor the New, and ‘‘ yet had pros- 
pered well enough in his day.” 
The frivolous subtleties which en- 
gaged the attention of the learned 
were perhaps even more sympto- 
matic of the state of mental tor- 
por into which the Church had 
fallen. The great Paternoster con- 
troversy was, we learn, the occa- 
sion of fierce and prolonged de- 
bate. Should the Paternoster be 
addressed to the saints, or to God 
only? That was the question. 
‘«In the University the contention 
ceased not; whereupon the doctors 
did assemble to dispute and decide 
the question. In that meeting 
some held that the Paternoster 
was said to God formaliter, and to 
saints materialiter ; others nct lik- 
ing this distinction, said that the 
Paternoster ought to be said to 
God principahter, and to saints 
minus principaliter ; others would 
have it ultimate e¢ non ultimate ; 
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others primaro et secundario; and 
some (wherewith the most voices 
went) that it should be said to 
God capiendo stricte, and to saints 
capiendo large.’’ As the doctors 
differed, the question was referred 
to the Synod, where it was diplo= 
matically determined, after long 
debate, that the Paternoster ought 
to be said to God, ‘‘ yet so that 
the saints ought also to be in- 
voked.”’ 

To this the. doctors had come. 
The people sat in darkness, while 
spiritual and intellectual stupor 
settled, like densest fog, upon 
the Church. The monasteries, as 
nurseries of learning and of the 
arts, of statesmen and jurists, of 
poets and historians, had accom- 
plished the object for which they 
were instituted. The end had 
come. ‘The old order passed away. 
Fresh activities were being called 
into action; new weapons were 
being forged. The monotonous 
lesson which universal experience 
enforces was repeating itself once 
again. System after system has 
its day; insititution succeeds in- 
stitution ;— 


“And God fulfils Himself in many 
ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt 
the word.” 
JoHN SKELTON. 
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Waterloo, reduction of officers after, 233. 

WE ARE CHANGED, 674. 

Wedderburns, the, and their hymns, 819. 

WEEK IN THE PINE-REGION, A, 500. 

WHEELS, A TOUR UPON, 348. 

WIT, Wispom, AND FOLLY OF THE LasT 
FIVE VEARS, THE, 494. 

World’s dead-lock, the, 522, 

Wyntown, Andrew, 587. 

YARROW, THE SECRET OF, 27. 

Young Ireland party, 635. 























